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PREFACE. 


As will be seen from Dr. Bu^ell’S obituary notice of 
Thomas "Watters, republished from the Journal^of the^ 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1901 at the end of those few 
words of preface, Mr. Watters left behind him a work, ready 
for the press, on the travels of Yuan-Chwang in India in 
the 7‘’* Century a. D. ’The only translation into English 
of the Travels and the Life'oi Tuan-Chwang, the one 
made by the late Mr. Beal, cpntain^ many^'^sjajsest,^^^ , 
Mr. Watters probably knew more abouV Gbinese Siiddjiist * 
Liteiature than any other European’ serial', '^n^Vad, at 
the same time, a very fair knowledge both of Pali and 
Sanskrit, he was the very person most qualifred to correct 
those mistakes, and to write an authoritative work on the 
interpretation of Yiian-ChwSng’s most interesting and 
valuable records. The news that he had left such a work 
was therefore received with eager pleasure by all those 
interested in the history of India. And Mr. F. F. Ar- 
bulhnot,' who had so generously revived our Oriental 
Translation Fund, was kind enough to undertake to pay 
for the cost of puhlishing the work in that series. I was 
asked by the Council to be the editor, and was fortunate 
enough to be able to receive the cooperation of Dr. S. 
W. Bushell C. M. G., late medical officer attached to our 
embassy at Peking. 

We have thought it best to leave Mr. Watters’s Ms. 
untouched , and to print the work as it stands. The 
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author whose xmtimely death was an ineparable loss to 
historical science, whose rare quahties ot mind and the 
breadth of whose knowledge earned the admiration of 
those most qualified to judge, and whose personal qualities 
endeared him to all who knew him. 

T. "W. Rhys Davids 


Nalanda, May 1904 
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THOMAS WATTERS, 

1840—1901 


With very much regret for the loss of an old friend, 

I have to notice the death of Mi Watters, at Ealing, on 
January 10th He was a member of the Council of the 
Society from 1897 to 1900 and a valned contributor to 
the Journal The loss of a scholar who had such a wide 
knowledge of the vast literature of Chinese Buddhism will 
be deeply felt by those interested m the subject as was 
amply Rchnowledged by Professor Rhys Davids in a few- 
well chosen, appreciative words addressed to the last 
meeting of the Society 

He was horn on the 9lh of February, 1840, the eldest 
son of the Rev Thomas Watters, Presbytenan Minister 
of 'Newtownards, co Down His father died some ten years 
ago, after having ministered to the same congregation for 
fifty six years, lus mother is still hvmg at Newtownards 
It was from his father that he mhenled his great love of 
hooks and he was educated by lum at home until he entered 
Queen’s College Belfast, in 1857 His college career was 
most distinguished, and be gained many prizes and scholar- 
ships dunng the three years In 1861 he graduated B A 
in the Queen's University of Ireland , with first class 
honours in Logic, English Literature, and Metaphysics, 
and in 1862 took his M A degree , with first - class 
honours, again, in the same subjects and second class m 
Classics 

In 1863 be was appointed to a post m the Consular 
Service of Cluna after a competitive examination, with 
an honorary certificate He proceeded at once to Peking, 
and suhseijuentlj sencd in rotation at many responsible 
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spots m all parts of the Chinese empire He -was 
Acting Consul General in Corea 1887 — 1888, in Canton 
1891 — 1893, and afterwards Consul in JFoochow until 
April, 1895, when impaired health compelled bun to 
retire finally from the Par East, after orer thirty-two 
years’ service 

But this IS hardly the place to refer to Mr "Watters’s 
official worh, or to the blue books in which it is bound up 
In his private life he was always courteous unselfish and 
unassuming, a special favourite with his friends, to whose 
service he would devote infinite pains, whether in small 
matters or giave 

His early philosophical training fitted him for the study 
of Oriental religions and metaphysics , which always 
remained his chief attraction The character of his work 
may be summaiized in the words of an eminent French 
ontic , who says of Mr Walters ‘ A ses momdres notices 
sur n’lmporte quoi on sentait si bien qu’elles etaient 
puisees en pleme source, et sur cheque chose il disait 
81 bien juste ce quil voulait et ce qu’il fallait dire” 
Much of his best works is, unfortunately, buned m 
the columns of periodicals of the Ear East, such as the 
China Settew and the Chinese Becordir, his first published 
hook, being a reprint of articles m the Chinese Recorder 
The list of his hooks is — 

“Lao tzu A Study in Chinese Philosophy Hongkong 
London 1870 

“A Guide to the Tablets m the Temple of Confucius 
Shanghai 1879 

“Essays on the Chinese Language Shanghai 1889 

“Stories of Everyday Life in Modern China Told in 
Chinese and dons into English by T "Watters 
London 1896 

In our own Journal two interesting articles were con 
tributed by him m 1898, on “The Eighteen Lohan of 
Chinese Buddhist Temples’ and on ‘Kapilavastu in the 
Buddhist Books” 


TnOMAS TVATTEE'! 


A far more important and cxtensire ^rork remains in 
manuscript being a collection of critical notes on the 
well known Iravela throughout India in the «eTenth cen 
tuia of our era, of the celebrated Buddhist pilgrim 
YQanChuing (Hionen Th<ang) In this Mr M’attera 
discusses and identifies all the Sanskrit names of places 
etc transliterated in the onginal Chinese text and 
adds an elaborate index of the persons mentioned m 
the course of the travels The work appears to be quite 
readj for jiibljcation Should means be forthcoming it> 
appearance in print mil be eagerly looked for b} all 
interested m Buddliist lore and m the ancient geography 
of India 

Mr Watters has given Ins library of Chinese books lam 
informed to his fncnd Mr E H Fraser C M G a Sino 
logue of light and learning and a Meinhei of our Societv 
wlio niaj be trusted I am sure to make good use of the 
vahnblc bequest 


S W Bcsuzll 
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TUAN OHWANG ob HIOUE.r 


The name of the celebrated Chinese pilgrim and trans- 
lator is spelt in English m the following ways (among 


others) : — 

1. Stanislas Jnlien ....... Hiouen Thsang. 

2. Mr. Mayers ^ Huan Chwang. 

3. Mr. Wylie Yuen Chwang. 

4. Mr. Beal JSiuen Tsiang. 

5. Prof. Legge^ Hsuan Chwang. 

6. Prof. Bunyiu Nanjio ’ HhUen Kwan. 


Sir Thomas Wade has been kind enough to explain 
this diversity in the following note : — * 

“The pilgrim’s family name was now pronounced 
c/t‘gn, but more anciently cliUiu His ‘style’ (official or 
honorary title) appears to have been both written 

^ 1 and % 2. 

« m 

In modern Pekinese these would read in my tians- 
literation (which is that here adopted by Dr. Legge) — 

1 hsuan chuang. 

2 yuan chuang. 

The French still write for these two characters— 

1 hiouen thsang, 

2 youan thsang, 

following the orthography of the Romish Missionaries, 
Premare and others, wMch was the one adapted to English 
usage by Dr. Moriison I doubt, pace Dr. Edldns, that 
we are quite sure of the contemporary pronunciation, and 
should prefer, therefore, myself, to adhere to the French 


‘ Readers Manual, p 290. * Fa Hien, p.83, etc. ^ Catalogue, p 435. 
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Hiouen, seeing that this has received the sanctification 
of Julien’s well known translation of the pilgrim’s travels ” 
It IS quite clear from the above that in the Chinese 
pronunciation of the first part of the name there is now 
nothing approachmg to an hlnglish H And of course 
Julien never intended to represent that sound by his 
transhteration Initial H being practically silent m 
French, his Hiouen is really equal to louen, that is, to 
what uauld le expressed by Tuan in the scientific system 
of transliteration now being adopted foi all Oriental 
languages But the vowel following the initial letter is 
like the German u, or the French u, so that Yuan would, 
for Indianists, express the right pronunciation of this form 
of the woid It 13 particularly encouraging to the im- 
portant cause of a generally intelligible system of trans- 
bteration to find that this is precisely the spelling adopted 
by Sir Thomas Wade 

Tbs 18 , however, only one of two apparently equally 
correct Chinese forms of writing the first half of the 
name The initial sound iri the other fornr of the word 
IB unknown in India and England Sii Thomas Wade 
was kind enough to pronounce it for me , and it seems 
to be nearly the German ch (the palatal, not the guttural, — 
as in Madchen) or the Spanish x, only more sibilant. It 
is really first cousm to the r sound of the other form, 
being pronounced by a very similar position of the mouth 
and tongue If it weie represented by the symbol HS 
{though there is neither a simple h sound nor a simple 
8 sound in it), then a lazy, careless, easy-going HS would 
tend to fade away into * x 

The latter half of the name is quite simple for India- 
nists Using c for our English ch and ij for our English 
ng (n or m or m), it would be synplj cwaq 

Part of the confusion has arisen from the fact that 
some authors have taken one, and some the other, of the 
two Chinese forms of the name. The first four of the 
transliterations given above are, based on Sir Thomas 
Wade’s Xo 2, the other two on his iNo 1 All, except 
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only that of jMr. Beal, appear to he in harmony Tvith 
different complete systems of representing Chinese charac- 
ters in English letters, each of which is capable of defence. 
The French, not haWng the sound of oiir English OH, for 
instance, have endeavoured to reproduce it by THS. This 
may no longer he used even by scholars ; hut in Julien’s 
time reasons could be adduced in support of it. 

It appears, therefore, that the apparently quite contra- 
dictory, and in some parts unprononceable, transliterations 
of this name, so interesting to students of Indian history, 
are capable of a complete and satisfactory explanation, 
and that the name, or rather title, is now in PeJrinese — 
whatever it may have been elsewhere, and in the pilgrim’s 
time— Y uan Cin\'.lNG. 

T, TV. Rets Davids. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TITLE AHD TEST. 

The Chinese treatise known as the Ssi yu clii (or Si*yii« 
la) 13 one of the classical Buddhist hooks of China, Korea, 
and Japan It is preserved in the bbranes attached to 
many of the large monasteries of these countries and it is 
occasionally found for sale in bookshops The copies offer- 
ed for sale are reprints of the work as it exists in some 
monastery, and they are generally made to the order of 
patrons of learning or Buddhism These reprints are more 
or less inaccurate oi imperfect, and one of them gives as 
the complete ivork only two of the twelve cliuan i\hich 
constitute the treatise 

The full title of tte book is Ta-T‘ ang-Hsi-yu chi § 
W 'S, “Records of ‘Western Lands of the 

Great Tang period” By the use of the qualifying term 
‘ Great T‘ang” the dynasty within ‘which the treatise was 
composed is indicated and this particular work is distm- 
guished from others bearing the same general name In 
some native writings we find the treatise quoted or designat- 
ed by the title Bsi-ytt clnian (^) which also means “Records 
of ‘tV’estem Lauds” But it does not appear that the work 
was eves published or circulated with this name In its 
original state and as it exists at present the treatise is 
divided into twelve cJdtan, but we find mention of an edi- 
tion brought out in the north of China in nhich there are 
only ten cliUan i * 

» Hsiao jueti. tsang ckiU chm (>R gQ @ c7i 4 

A 
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TELLE AED TEXT 


Oa the title page of the Hsijuchi it is represented as 
having been ‘ translated” by Yuan chuang and redacted” 
01 compiled ’ by Ften cht fl) But we are not to take 
the word for h anslate here m its literal sense and all that 
it can be understood to convey is that the information 
given in the book was obtained bj Yuan cliiiang from foreign 
sources One writer tells us that Yuan chuang supplied the 
materials to Pien chi who wrought these up into a literary 
treatise Anothei states that Yuan chuang communicated 
at intervals the facts to be lecorded to Pien chi who after 
wards wove these into a connected nairative 

This Pien chi was one of the learned Brethren appointed 
by T ai Tsung to assist Yuan chuang m the work of trans 
lating the Indian hooks which Yuan chuang had brought 
with him It nas the special daty of Pien chz to give literary 
form to the translations He was a monl of the Hui chang 
(t §) Monastery and apparently in favour at the court of the 
Emperor But he became mixed up in an intrigue with one 
ofTai Tsung’s daughters and ue cannot imagine a man of his 
bad character being on very intimate terms with the pilgrim 
As to the Hsi yu chi we may doubt vvhetber be really bad 
much to do wtb its formation and peihaps the utmost 
that can be claimed for him is that he may have strung 
together Yuan chuangs descriptions into a connected, narra 
tive Theliterarj compositions of Tuan chuang to he found m 
other places seem to justifyusin regarding him as fully compe 
tent to write the treatise before us without any help fiom 
others Moreover in an old catalogue of bool s we find the com 
position ofa Ta Tang Hsi ju cbi’ ascribed to Yuan chuang 
and a Hsi ju chi ascribed to Pien chi in similar terms * 
Further in Buddhist books of theT angand Sung periods we 
frequently find a statement to the effect that Yuan chuang 
composed theEsi yh chi the word used being that which has 
been here rendered fortbe moment ‘ redacted ’ or compiled 
(^11)2 It is possible that the text as we have it now 

« T img cbih 1 ao the Yi w n 1 ao cJ 4 the ^ ^ 

*Kai 3 uanlu (^o 148a) d 8 Su kao seng chuan (No 1493) 
cl 4 See also 1 s Memonal to the Emperor in CA C of the Life 
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IS for at least nine out of the twelve chllan practicall} 
that of the treatise (lra^rn up bj Yuan clunng and presented 
to lus sovereign Some of the notes and comments maj have 
been added by Ihen clu but several are cvidentlj bj a 
later hand In some of the early editions these notes seem 
to have been incorporated m the text and thcie is reason 
for supposing that a few passages now in the text should 
bd printed as interpolated coroments 
The Hsi yQ clu exists m several editions Trlncli present 
considerable vanations both m the text and m the supple 
mentary notes and explanations Tor the purposes of the 
present Commentary copies of four editions have been used 
The first of these editions is that hnowTi to scholars as the 
Han sJian ($ ih) Hsi ijH chi which was brouglit out at 
private expense This is substantially a modern Soochow 
reprint of the copy in one of the collections of Buddhist 
books appointed and decreed for Buddhist monasteries 
in the time of the Jling dynasty It agrees generally wjtli 
the copy m the Japanese collection of Buddhist books in 
the Library of tlio India Ofiice and it or a similar Ming 
copy seems to be the only edition of the work hitherto 
known to western students The second is the edition of 
which a cop} is preserved in the library of a large Buddhist 
monaster) near Foochow This rcpresDnls an older form 
of the work perhaps that of the Sung collection made m 
A. D 1103 and it is in all respects superior to the common 
Ming text The third is an old Japanese edition xvlucU 
has many typographical and other errors and alsopiesents 
a text differing much from other editions It is appaiently 
a reprint of a Sung text and is interesting in several 
respects but it seems to have many faults and it is badly 
printed The fourth is the edition given in the critical 
reprint which was recently produced in the revised collec 
tion of Buddhist books brought out in Japan This edition 


^ on the complet on of the Kecords whieli does not conta n anj ment on 
or h nt of ass stance Instead of the Breading ^ the other tetts 
have fil which is the correct form 

A* 
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IS based on the text recognized m Korea and it supplies 
the various readings of the Sungt Yuan, and Ming editions 
Some of these variations are merely different Tvajs of vmt- 
ing a character but many of them give valuable corrections 
foi the Korean text T?hich is often at fault 

THE TRANSLATORS 

In 1857 M Juhen published his long promised trans- 
lation of the “Ta-T ang Hsi yu-chi” with the title “Memoires 
snr les Contrees occidentales tradmts du Sanscrit en Chinois, 
en Van 648, par Hiouen-Thsang et du Chinois en Fran^ais ” 
This work was regarded by the learned translator as supple- 
mentary to his “Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen-Thsang et 
de ses voyages dans I’Inde, depuis Van 629 jusqu’en 645” 
translated by him from the Chmese and published in 1853 
He had already supplemented the latter treatise by an 
inteiesting senes of “Documents Geographiques” on the 
countnes of which the book makes mention Jnlien's 
■‘Memoues sui les Contrees occidentales” is a ■work of 
great merit, and it shows a wonderful knowledge of the 
Chinese language Much use has been made of it by 
students of the history, geography, antiquities, and religions 
of India and Central Asia and on all these subjects it 
has been regarded as an authority And although it is 
not wise to accept with unquestioning faith all the render- 
ings and identifications of the translator yet it is not with- 
out diffidence that one dissents from or condemns his mter 
pretation of a difficult phrase or passage either m the Life 
or the Records 

The only other translation of the “Hsi yu chi ' into a 
western language is the English version by the late Rev*» 
S Beal This was published in 1834 with the title “Buddhist 
Records of the ’Western World, Translated from, the Chinese 
of Hiuen Tsiang (A D 629) » The title is characteristic 
of the translator, and the reader may compare it with that 
given hj Juheu to his translation M» Beals work is a 
translation partlj “from the Chinese” and partly from the 
French. In it many of the careless mistakes which dis 
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figure Jubcn’s treatise are corrected and its notes supply 
the student with numerous references to old and recent 
western authorities 

"W^ithm the last few years the Preface to the Hsi yu- 
chi attributed to Chang yudi, to be noticed presently, has 
attracted the attention of some western students of Chinese 
In the ‘ jJiIuseon” for KoTember 1894 there appeared an 
aiticle by M A. Gueluj entitled “A propos d’une Preface 
Aper^u cntiquc sur le Bouddliismo en Chine au 7*siccle” 
This article gives oSI Gueluy’s criticism on Juheii’s trans- 
lation of the Preface and a new rendering by the critic 
One can scarcely treat III Gueluy's production seriouslj, it 
15 so full of fancies and fictions and shows such a slight 
acquaintance with Buddhism and the Chinese language. 

Professor Schlegel however, took tlie “A jiropos d’uno 
Preface” senously and has given os a criticism of it to- 
gether with a new translation of this Preface to the Hsi- 
yu-chi The Professor’s treatise, winch shows much in- 
dustry and ingenuity, is entitled „Tua Loi du Paralldisme 
en style Chmois demontrte par la Pi (.face du Si-jilki” 
In this he defends some of Julien’s translations against the 
cnticism of M Gueluy and shows bow absurdlj wrong is 
the latter’s version M Sclilcgel brings numerous quota- 
tions from Chinese books to support his own renderings 
of the difficult passages m the Preface Many of these 
renderings are apparently correct and an improvement on 
those by Jnhen, but m several instances the learned Professor 
seems to have missed the author’s meaning His criticisms 
on M Gueluy’s “A piopos d’une PrCface” drew from ]\r 
Gueluy a reply which is not convincing it is entitled 
‘L’Insuffisance du Paralklisme prouvtc sur laPieface du 
Si lu ki contre la traduction de M G Schlegel ” 

THE PILGRBI 

The life of Yuan chuang is narrated at length in the book 
entitled “Ta T'ang Ta Tzu en ssU San-tsang fa sluh-chuan”, 
• that IS “Record of the Tnpitaka Master of the Great Com- 
passion Monastery”. It is this -woik of which Julien’s “Histoire 
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(le la Vie de Hiouen Tlisang” is an abstract, and of which 
M' Beal has given us a similar ahstiact in Enghsh It 
IS also the work usually cited in the following pages by 
the short title “the Life”. From this and a few other 
Chinese treatises the following short summary of the an- 
cestry and life of the pilgnm baa been compiled 

The surname of the family to which he belonged was 
0 i‘en (^) and his personal name was Z * But he 
seems never to have been known in history, literature, or 
religion, or among bis contemporaries hy any other name 
than that written ^ (or x) ^ and read Ssuan (or 
Ynan)-chiiang (pi tsang) In modern literature the cha 
racter for is commonly used in writing the pilgnm's 

name, and this is said to be due to the character for 
Hsuaji entenng into the personal name of the Emperor 
lianghsi But ve find Tuan in the pilgrim's name before 
the reign ofivangbsi and ne find Hsuan in it duiing that 
leign and since This interchange of the two cliaiacters 
18 very common and is recognized The personal name of the 
Chinese envoy “Wang who went to India m Yuan chiiang’s 
time IS given as Esitan (and r«a«) (sg (I ^ or x 
and the name of another great contemporaiy of the pilgrim 
IS vntten Fang HsUanbng and Pang Tuan ling ("^ ^ oi 
X 0 ) The two characters at the T'ang period may 
have had the same sound, something like Tun, and our 
pilgrim’s name was probablj then pronounced ’ 

This was lus hiu (^) or “appellation", called in the 
Life also lus tzu (J^) This iiord hm is often used to 
denote the Ta-hao or “name in lehgion" of a Buddhist 
monk, and it is sometimes replaced by tu(^) hu% or “ordi- 
nation name” It commonly means simply “the name of 
the deceased” that is, the name given to hun when capped, 


> Su kao seng choan 1 C Shen acDg chaan (No 1620) ch 6 
’ Tlie Japanese 177116 the name JSsttan ts ang hut call the pilgrim 
tien JO corresponding to the Chinese Tuon ts ang In Tibetan books 
the name is given as Tang Ssentsang or Tang Sin (or Sang), and 
Ssen Is ang is, I think, for Hsnan ts ang and not for San tsang 
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and I do not knovr of anj authority for Juheii’s rende- 
ring “nom d’enfance”. 

The family from ^vluch Yuan-chuang sprang is said to have 
been descended from the semi mythical Huang-Ti through 
the great Emperor Shun, and to have originally home the 
terntonal designation of Shun, vi 2 Kuei In verj 

early times the seat of the familj was in the district now 
bearing the name Kuei-tefJS P:)-foo in the east of 
Honan, and it ■\\as afterwards remoied foi a time to the 
neighbourhood of the present Ts'ao chon in Shantung At 
the time of IVu Wang, the first king of the Chow dynast}, 
a man knonn as Su-hung-ltiei-imn ^ ivas 

regaided as the lineal representative of the Shun famil} 
This man was the son of 0 fu (5^ $$) of Yil who 
had served Wu Wang as his T’ao-chhiff (I^J X), an 
officer vanousl} explained as Director of Pottenes and as 
Superintendent of Schools The office i\as apparentl} 
hereditar} and Wu-Wang regarded Man by giving him 
his eldest daughter in marnage while at the same time 
he ennobled him as ffow or Marquis, and endowed him 
with the fief of Ch'hi (H*) that he might be able to 
continue the seiMces of worship to his ancestor Shun 
These honouis made Man one of the SanK'S (H1^) 
Three Reveiends”, that is, thiee who were faithful!} 
dihgent in the discharge of their public duties The other 
K‘es were according to some accounts the representatives 
of the ancient emperois Huang Ti and Yao, and accoid- 
ing to other accounts the repiesentatives of the foundeis 
of the Hsia and Ym dynasties * Man’s fief comprised 
the modern prefecture of Ch'tn chow in Honan together 
with the adjacent tenitory. It existed as a separate 
prmcipalit} down to B 0 478 when it was extmguished 
The members of the reigmng fami!} were then dispersed 
but they retained Ch'tn as their surname 


1 T'ang-cliih liao, tlie la (]^} liao, c7i 3 These circumstances 
ibout Tuan chuang’s reputed ancestors ate mentioned here because 
thej are alluded to m the Preface 
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"We have to come down to the end of the third century 
B C before we find a Ch'en of hisloiical celebrity "VTe 
then meet with the famous Ch*en P'ing a native 

of Yang-wu (P^ 5 ^) in the present Prefecture of K'ai- 
feng JJ) of Honan In the time of the Han dynastj 
this Prefecture bore the name Ch en-lm •0) and this 
explains why Yuan chuaug is sometimes described as a Ch'tn- 
liu man His ancestor P mg was in eccentric genius who, 
rismg from extreme poverty to wealth and power, founded 
a great family and made himself immortal in history 
TTis success m life and lus posthumous fame were mainly 
due to his ready wit which never left him without an 
answer, and to lus ingenmty in devising expedients ‘in 
desperate circumstances Of these expedients six were 
counted extraordinary and successful above the others, and 
hence came the saying m his time liu-cJi^u ch i-cJ/i ( 7 ^ {[{ 
^ pj') that IS, “su times he brought out extraordinary 
plans” These were all employed on behalf of Lin Fang, 
the Han Kao Tsu of history They were stratagems or 
expedients devised to meet special occasions, they were 
kept verj secret and were all successful 
In the second centurj of our era ue have another great 
man claimed as an ancestor of Yuan-clnnug This is Ch'Cn 
Shih 2 ^) better known by lus other name Chung-Kung 
(f'J* ^)> ^ native of Hsu (p^) a district corresponding to 
the present Hsu-chow-foo in Honan At the time of the 
Han dynast) Hsu was m the political division called Ying- 
ch‘iian (II J||) and hence we find Yuan chuang often descn- 
bed as a Ying-ch‘uan roan Tlus man Ch'en Sbih was called 
to office and served in the reign of Han Huan Ti (A. D. 
147 to 167) As an official Shih uas pure and upnght, 
attentive to business and zealous for the welfaie of his 
people. Gentle ^but firm and land but strict he won the 
affection, confidence and esteem of the people His fame 
is chiefly associated inth lus admimstration of T ai-Ch‘iu 
(i £). now the Yung-ch'eng ( 3 ; District m the Kuei 
te Prefecture of Honan Here his personal influence was 
great and he made the people ashamed to do wrong The 
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effects of his just decisions and benevolent government 
spread over all the coimtrj', and people flocked to him 
from sun'ounding districts. Resigning office, however, after 
a few years he retired to his native place. He was happy 
and successful also in his family, and sons and grandsons 
grew up before him to virtno and Iionour. His family was 
recognized to be a cluster of Te-shing (f* Stars of 
virtuous merit, and Heaven took notice of the fact and 
visibly responded. In later life Clmng-lcung refused to 
return to office and died at home in the year A. D. 187 
in the year of bis age.* 

The next one that we have to notice in the line of 
descent is Ch'en Ta (j^) the sixth from Shih. Ta lived 
in the d'** century A. D* in the time of the Chin (p) 
dynasty. He also was a learned man and an official of 
some distinction. Being appointed jMagistrate of Ch'ang* 
ch'Sng 1^) in the present Hu-chow ‘)\\) Foo of 
Chekiang he prophesied that Ids posterity would sit on the 
throne. This prediction was fulfilled in the year 656 when 
the tenth from Ta tiie illustrious Ch'en Pa-hsien 
established the Cli'en dynasty. This’ branch of the family 
was settled in Hu-chow for more than 200 years, and it 
was not from it, apparently, that the immediate ancestors 
of our pilgrim were derived. 

"We now come to Tuau-chuang’s great-grandfather whose 
name was Ch'in (0). He was an official of the After "Wei 
dynasty and served as Prefect of Shang-t'ang (J: in 

Shansi, The grand-father of our pilgrim, by name K'ang 
(^)> being a man of distinguished learning in the Ch'i 
djmasty obtained the envied appointment of Professor in 
the National College at the capital. To this post were 
attached the revenues of the city of Chou-nan correspond- 
ing to the modern Lo-yang-hsien in Honan. The father 
of our pilgrim, by name Hui (^), was a man of high 
character. He was a handsome tall man of stately manners, 
learned and intelligent, and a Confucianist of the strict 


1 Hou Han-shu, cJt. 62. 
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old faxliioned kind Tree to lus principles he took office 
it the pioper tune, and still true to them he gaie up 
office and inthdren into seclasion when anarch} supplant- 
ed order He then retired to the ullage Ch'mpao-ku 
(BJt IE distance south east from the tovm of 

Kou shill (Ij^ilc) This town was m the Lochow, now 
Ho nan, Prefecture of Honan and not far from the site 
of the modem Icnshih ({g fifi) Hsien Yuan chuaiig is 
sometimes called a Ecu ^hihnian and it was probabh in In'* 
father’s home neartlns town that hewas born in tbeiearCOO 
The familj ofCbmHui was apparently a Urge one and 
Yuan chuang was the loungest of tour son« Together with 
lus brothers he received his earl} education trom his father, 
not of course, without the help of other teachers We find 
Yuan chuang described as a rather precocious child ^hewing 
cleverness and wisdom in his very earh lear: He became 
a boy of quick wit and good meroorv a lover of levrmng 
with intelhgence to make a practical n^e of hi» learning 
It was noted that he cared little for the sports and 
gaieties which had overpowering charms for other lads 
and that he hked to dwell much apart As a Confuciamst 
be learned the Classical work on Fibal Piet} and the 
othei canonical tieatises of the orthodox aj^iem 
But the second son of the family entered the Buddhl^t 
church andYuau chuang '^mitten with the loie of the strange 
religion, followed his brother to the vaiious monasteries at 
which the latter ^o}oumed Then he le'^olved aUo to become 
a Buddhist monk, and proceeded to studv the "acred books 
of the rehgion with all the fervour of a youthful pro^elvte 
When he arrived at the age of twenty he was ordamed 
but he continued to wander about visiting various monas 
teries m different parts of the country Under the gmdance 
of the learned Doctors in Buddhism in these establishments 
he studied some of the great works of their religion, and 
"oon became famous in China as a very learned and elo- 
* quent young monk But he could not lemaiii in China 
for he longed vehemently to visit the holy land of his 
rehgion, to see its far famed "hrmes, and all the visible 
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evidences of the BuddhVs ministrations He had learned, 
moreover, to he dissatisfied with the Chinese translations 
of the sacred hooks and he was desirous to procure thc«e 
hooks m their original language, and to learn the tnie 
meaning of their abstruse doctnne'i from orthodox pundits 
in India After making enquiries nnd preparations he left 
the capital Chang»an ^), the modern Hsi an ^)- 
foo, in the 5 ear 629, and set out secretlj on his long 
pilgrimage The course of his oiandcrings and ^^hat he 
savr and heard and did are set forth 111 the Life and 
Records 

After sixteen 3 ear’s absence Yuan chuang returned to 
China and arrived at Chang an in the hegitining of G45, the 
nineteenth jear of the reign ofT ang T ai Tsung And never 
in the history of Cliina did Buddliist monk receive such 
a joyous ovation as that with which our pilgnra was wel- 
comed The Emperor and his Court, tlio ofliciah and 
merchants and dl the people made holidaj The streets 
were crowded with eager men and women who expressed 
their joy hj gav banners and feative music Nature, too 
at least so it was fondlj deemed, sjmpathiscd with her 
children that day and bade the pilgrim welcome Not 
with thunders and lightnings did she greet him, hut a 
solemn gladness filled the air and a happy flush w is on 
the face of the skj The pilgrim’s old pine tree also hj 
nods and waves whispered its glad recognition This tree, 
on which Yuan cliuang palled a sad adieu when setting out, 
had, obedient to his request, bent its head westward and 
kept it so while the pilgrim travelled in that direction But 
when las face was turned to the cast and the homeward 
journej was begun the old pine true to its friend also 
turned and bowed with all its weight of leaves and blanches 
towaids the east ‘ This was at once the first sign of wel 
come and the first intimation of the pilgrim having set 
out on hisjournej home Now he had irrived whole and 
well, and had become amanj dajs’ wonder He had been 


Fo-tsu t ang chi (l»o 16G1), ch 29 
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■where no other had ever been he had seen and heard 
■tshat no other had ever seen and heard Alone lie had 
crossed trackless wastes tenanted only hj fierce ghost 
demons Bravelj he had climbed fabled mountains high 
he}ond conjecture rugged andlarren erer chilled by icy 
wind and cold with eternal snow He had been to the 
edge of the world and had seen where all things end 
Now he was safely back to his native land and with so great 
a quantity of precious treasures There were C57 sacred 
hooks of Buddhism some of which were full of mystical 
charms able to put to flight the invisible pow ers of mischief 
All these hooks weie m strange Indian language and 
writing and were made of trimmed leaves of palm or of 
h rch hark strung together in layers Then there were 
lovely images of the Buddha and his saints m gold and 
silver and crystal and sandalwood There were also many 
curious pictures and above all J60 relics true relics of 
the Buddba All these rebes were borne on twenty horses 
and escorted into the city with great pomp and ceremony 
The Emperor Tai Tsung forgave the pilgnm for going 
abroad withoutpermission madehisacquaiutanceaodbecame 
his intimate fnend He received "iuau cluang in an inner 
chamber of the palace and there listened with unwearied 
interest from day to day to lus stones about unknown lands 
and the wonders Buddha and Ins great disciples had wTOught 
m them The Empeior tried to persuade Yuan cliuang that 
it was his duty to give up the rebgious life and to take 
office But the heart of the pilgrim was fixed and as soon 
as he could he -withdrew to a monastery and addressed 
himself to the work of translating into Chinese lus Indian 
books On lus petition the Emperor appointed several 
distinguished lay scholais and several learned monks to 
assist in the \abtrar 0 ? tniD^ting editing and copying la 
the meantime at the request of his Sovereign Yuan chuang 
compiled the Records of his travels theHsiyuchi Thefirst 
‘ draft of this work was presented to the Emperor m 646 
hut the hook as we have it now was not actually com 
pleted until 648 It was apparently copied and circulated 
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jn Ms in its early form during the author s life and for ^ome 
time after 'When the Hsi jH chi wa^ finished Yuan chuaiig 
gave himself up to tho task of translating, a task which 
was to him one of lore and duty combined lu his inter- 
vals of leisure he gave advice and instruction to tho young 
brethren and did various kinds of acts of merit, leadmg 
a life calm and pcacciul but far from idle In tho jeai 
664 on the 6* daj of tho second month he underwent tho 
great change Ho had known that tho change was coming, 
and had made ready for his departure Ho had no fears 
and no regrets content with the work of lus life and 
joyous in the hope of hereafter he passed hence into 
Paradise There he waits with Mailrej a until m tho full- 
ness of time tho latter comes into this world With him 
Tuan chuang hoped to come back to a new life hero and 
to do again the Buddha’s work for tho good of others 
In personal appearance Yuan chuang, like his fatlicr, was 
a tall handsome man with beautiful ej cs and a good com- 
plesion He had a serious but benevolent expression and a 
sedate and rather stately manner His character as revealed 
to us in his Life and other books is mtcrcslmg and attrac- 
tive Ho had a rare combination of moral and intellectual 
qualities and traits common to Chinese set off by a strong 
ly marked individuality Wo find him lender and nffcctio 
nate to his parents and brothers clinging to them m his 
youth and lovingly mindful of them in his old age Ho 
was zealous and enthusiastic, painstaking and persevciing 
hut without any sense of humour and without any inven- 
tive genius His capacity for work was very great and 
his craving for 1 nowledge and lovo of learning were an 
absorbing passion Too prone at times to follow authority 
and accept ready made conclusions ho was y et self possessed 
and independent A Confuciamst by inheritance and early 
traimng, far seen in native lore and possessing good abi- 
lities he became an uncompromising Buddhist Yet ho 
never hrol e wholly with the native system which lie learn- 
ed from his father and eaily teachers Tho splendours 
of India and the glories of its religion did not weal en 
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or shake his love for China and Ins admiration for its 
old ways of domestic social and political life When lie 
Tvas more than sixty years of age he wished to pay the 
duty of filial piety at his parents tombs Unable to dis 
cover these he sought out his married sister M" Chang 
and by her help he found them Then distressed at the 
bad state m which the tombs were at the time he ob 
tamed leave from the Eroperoi to have the remains of 
bis parents transferred to a happy ground and remterred 
with honourable burial Though the man had long ago 
become a devoted son of Sal vamuni he still owned a 
loving duty to his earthly parents 

As a Buddhist monl k nan chuaog was very rigorous in 
keeping the rules of Ins order and strict in all the observan 
oes of ins religion But bis creed was broad his piety neiei 
became ascetic and be was by nature tolerant There 
were lengths however to which he could not go and 
even his powerful friend the Enipeior Tai Tsiing could 
not induce him to translate Lao \z I’s Tao Tt Ching 
into Sanskiit or recognize Lao tzu as m rank above the 
Buddha Modest and self denying for himself Yuan chinng 
was always vealous foi the dignity of his order and bold 
for the honour of its founder He was brave to a marvel 
and faced without fear the unlcnown perils of the visible 
world and the ummagined terrors of unseen beings Strong 
of will and resolute of purpose confident m himself and 
the mission on which he was engaged he also owned de 
pendence on other and higher beings He bowed m 
prayer and adoration to these and sued to them for help 
and protection in all tiroes of despair and distress His 
faith was simple and almost unquestionuig and he had 
an aptitude for belief winch has been called credulity 
But his was not that credulity which lightly believes the 
impossible and accej ts any statement merely because 
it IS on record and suits the comictions or piejudices of 
the individual Tuan chuang always wanted to have his 
own personal testimony the witness of Ins own senses or 
at least his personal evpenence It is true Ins f vith helped 
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liis unbelief* ^nil it too (o contnicc liuu ^'lier.* 
'i Biuliihist mirarlo wi< concerned A liole ni the proun 1 
without ain nitunl history, n fttiin on n rock wilhout 
nn\ cxplimtion appirenU 'iny object held »acrcd bs the 
old rebcion of the fitber*. nnd niw narscl profi^'inp to 
bo jiuhstanlntcd bs the ii*irrilor, siis petumllj Rufneunt 
to drne nirny his ibmbli and brinp comforting holiof 
Hut partly bccau«c our piUnm vas thus too mdy to 
bcliPTc though parth iil*o for otlur rca«onf, he did not 
male the he«t u«e of his opportunities lie ras not a 
good ohserver, a careful int»stijrator, or a satisfactory 
rccordir, aad co’j«« juintly 1 e li ft arra laucli untold nhich 
he nould hate done sscll to till 
We must remember. howiTcr. (hat Yuan chmn.: in liKtra* 
Tcls eared little for otlu f ihincs and want* d to Inon only 
Buddiia and Buddhism His jurfict futli in these, his 
dcTOtion to them iitid his enthusiast i for thtm wire ri» 
taarlabk to lus cfintcwi»orancs. hut to us tint arc still 
more cxlranrdman. I'or the Buddhism to which Vit in cliuan.: 
adhortd, tiic sTsttm which ho studied, renn d, and propa- 
gated, difTorcd scry much from the nligum taught In 
Gautama Buddha. That knew little or nothing of "ioga 
and powerful magical fonnul e used witli fokmn inrocations 
It svas not on I’rajuap'iramita and tlie ali<trart subtleties 
of n Tigue iiiid fruitless philosophy, nor on dreamlands 
of delight hevond tlic tomb, nor on I’lisas like Kuan-shi- 
Tin ssho sujiplant the Buddhas that the great founder of 
the religion preached and discoursed to his disciples But 
Yuan clmang apparentU «aw no lutonsMtency in hilicimg 
in these while holding to the simple original sy stem Yet lu n • 
garded tlio'c monks who adhered tnlircly to the “Siinll 
Vehicle’ ns wrong in doctrine nnd practice, and ho tried 
to contort such to his own belief wljcrcicr ho met them 
or came into correspondence with them 
After Yinn clnnng’fi death great and marvellous things 
were said of him llis hody, it was belicTcd, did not see cor- 
ruption and he appeared to some of liis disciples in visions 
of the night In his lifetime he had been called a “Present 
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SakjamQm and -wlien Le was gone his followers raised 
him to the rank of a founder of Schools or Sects m 
Buddhism In one treatise we find the establishment of 
three of these schools ascribed to him and m another 
work he is given as the founder m China of a fourth 
school This last is said to have been originated in India 
at Nalanda by Sllabhadra one of the great Buddhist monks 
there with whom Yuan chuang studied ‘ 

In some Buddhist temples we find images of our pil 
grim to which a minor degree of worsliip is occasionally 
offered These images usnally represent the pilgrim seated 
clothed in his monks robes and capped ivith his right 
hand raised and holding his alms howl in his left 

THE PREFACES TO THE ESI YU CHI 
Tliere is onlj one Preface m the A B and C editions 
of the “Hsi ju chi but the D edition gives two Prefaces 
The second of these is common to all vhile the first is 
apparently only in D and the Corean edition This latter 
uas apparent!} unknown to native editors and it was im 
known to tlie foreign translator^ This Prefice is the 
work of Ching Po scholar author and official 

of the reigns of Tang Lao Tsu and Tai Tsung Clung 
Po was well read in the history of his country and i\as 
in his lifetime an autUonlj oo subjects connected there 
with He was lie chief compiler and redactor of the 
“Ohm Shu ^,) an iinportaut treatise which bears on 
its title-page tie name of Tang Tai Tsung as author 
Chmg Pos name is also associated with other historical 
works and notablv with two which give an oflicial account 
of the rise of the Tang djnastj and of the great events 
which marked the earl} jears of Tai Tsung It is plain 
from this Preface that its author was an intimate friend 


* ChcQ m Dg mu l u (Jl. Q pj)la«t page Fo tau tang clii Lc 
wl ere \ nan cl uang * tl e founder of U « Tru >.n taung ^ ) m 

( ^na,anl tl i u tbeFa Ls Iflktatitig of the San kuo fa chuan 

(n 0 FDaoJ rki ScenlioMt Bun>mNanjo8‘‘Sliort 

J1 »tor) of the Twehe Buddluat Sects p 3.1 
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of Yuan-cliuang whose name he does not thiiik it necessary 
to mention. He seems to have knovni or regarded Yuan- 
clmang as the sole author of the “Hii-yQ-chi”, writing of him 
thus:— “he thought it no toil to reduce to order the notes 
which he had written down”. Ching Po must have \\Titten 
tills Preface before 649, as in that year be was sent away 
from the capital to a provincial appointment and died on 
the way. The praises which he gives Yuan-chnaug and their 
common master, the Emperor, are very liberal, and ho Imew 
them both well. 

The second Preface, which is in all editions except the 
Corean, is generally represented as having been written 
by one Chang Yiieb Ui). It has been translated fairly 
well by Julien, who has added nutaeTOus notes to explain the 
text and justify his renderings. He must have studied 
the Preface with great care and spent very many hours 
in his attempt to elucidate its ' obscurities. Yet it does 
not seem to have occurred to him to learn who Chang 
Yiieli was and when he lived. 

INow the Chang Ttieh who bore the titles found at the 
head of the Preface above the name was bom in 667 and 
died in 730, thus living in the reigns of Kan Tsung, Chung 
Tsung, Jui Tsung, and HsGan Tsung. He is known in 
Chinese literature and history as a scholar, author,, and 
official of good character and abilities. His Poems and 
Essays, especially the latter, have always been regarded 
as models of style, but they are not well known at present. 
In G89 Chang Yueh became qualified for the public ser- 
vice, and soon aftem’ards he obtained an appointment at 
the court of the Empress “Wu Hou. But he did not prove 
acceptable to that ambitions, cruel and vindictive sovereign, 
and in 703 he was sent away to the Ling-uan Tao (ie 
modem Kuaugtung). Soon afterwards, however, he was 
recalled and again appointed to office at the capital. He 
served Hsiian Huang .(Ming Huang) with acceptance, rising 
to high position and being ennobled as Yen kuo kun° 
« (3K B 5V)- 

Now if, bearing in mind the facts of Chang Yueh’s 
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birtli nnd career, uc read aMth attention the Prefice 
■which hears his name we cannot fail to see that it could 
not have been corajiosed bj tint official Passing b\ 
other arguments, let us take the following 'Statement iii 
the Preface— “tho reigning sovereign when heir apparent 
composed the ‘ Shu shfng cbi’ (^1, X)> Memoir on the 

transmission of Buddhism, in 679 words” ^sow thcsoier- 
eign who ivrote the ‘ Shu shing chi’ was, as we know from 
the Seventh Book of tho Life and other sources, Kao 
Tsung That Empeior died in 083 when Chang lleli 
•was onlj sivteen jears of age and the Preface must have 
been wTitteii hefoic that date So, according to the Chi 
nese authorities and their translators Jiihcn and Professor 
G Schlegel, it was a schoolhoy who composed tins wonder- 
ful Preface, this ‘laorceau qui olTre un specimen hien 
caract^rise de ces doges ponipeuz et sides, ct prcscnte 
par consequent les plus grandes difficultcs, non seulement 
a. un traducteur de I Occident, mats encore i tout lettre 
Ohinois qui nc connaitrait que les idces ct la langue de 
I’ecole de Confucius” "We niaj pronounce tins impossible 
as the inorccau is evidently the work of a ripe scholar 
well read not only in Confucianism but also in Buddhism 
Moreover the writer was apparently not only a contempo- 
rary hut also a verj intimate friend of Tuan chuang 
"Who then was the authoi’ 

In the A and C editions and in the old texts Chang 
Yueh’s name does not appear on the title page to tlus 
Preface It is said to Lave been added by the editors 
of the Ming period when revising the Canon. Pormerlj 
there stood at the head of the Preface onlj the titles and 
rank of its author We must now find a man who hoie 
these titles in the Kao Tsung period, 650 to 683, and 
who was at the same time a scholar and author of dis- 
tmction and a friend of the piignm And precisely such 
a man we find m Yu Club mng (J- ^ one of the 
brilliant scholars and statesmen who shed a glorj on the 
reigns of the early T ang sovereigns Yii was a good and 
faithful servant to T ax Tsung who held him in high esteem 
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and took lus counsel even when it wis not very palatable 
On the death of T ai Ts\mg bi3 son and successor Kao 
Tsung retained Yu in favour at Court and rewarded him 
with well earned honours la 656 the Emperor appointed 
Yu along with some other high officials to help in the 
redaction of the translations which Yuan cliuang was then 
makmg from the Sanskrit books Kbw about this time Yu, 
as we know from a letter addressed to him bj Hm-h and 
from other sources, bore the titles which appear at the 
head of the Preface He was also an Immortal of the 
Academy, a'Wenkuan Hsuo shi i) 

one of the scholars who had been appointed to compile 
the “Sui Shu” or Records of the Sui dynasty and lus 
miscellaneous writings fiom forty e7«mn Yu uas probably 
a fellow labourer with Yuan cbuang until the year 660 At 
that date the concubine of many charms bad become alh 
powerful in the palace and she was the nnscrupulous foe 
of all who even seemed to block her progress Among 
these was Yu who, accordingly, was this }ear sent away 
into official exile and apparentlj never returned 
"We need have little hesitation then in setting down 
Tu Chih mng as the author of this Preface. It was un- 
doubtedly written while Yuan chuang was alive, and no one 
except an mtimate friend of Yuan chuang could have learned 
all the circumstances about him, his genealogy and his inti 
macy with the sovereign mentioned or alluded to in the Pre- 
face YTeneed not suppose that thiselegantcomposition was 
designed by ats author to seire as a Preface to the Hsi- 
yu cliL It was probably written as an independent eulogj 
of Yuan chuang setting forth"iiiS praises as a man of old 
family, a record beating traveller, a zealous Buddhist monk 
of great learning and extraordinary abJities, and a propa 
gator of Buddhism by translations from"^hc San^it * 
This Preface, accordmg to all the translators, tells'ui* 


> Life ch 8 Ku clim i cbing ta chi (No 1487) last page Post 
* scnpt to \ s “CL eng wei chih lun > (No 119i) -where 1u Chih mng 
13 staled as in the heading to the Preface 

•R* 
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that the palgnm acting tmder Impenal orders translated 
657 San'^knt boohs, that is all the San'^krit books irbich 
he had brought home with him from the Western liunds 
No one seems to have pointed out that this was an uttcrh 
impossible feat, and that li nan chiiang did not attempt to 
do anything of the kind The number of Sanskrit te-^ts 
which he translated was seventy four, and these seventy four 
treatises (pu) made m all 1335 chian To accompli'h 
this withm seventeen years was a very great work for a 
dehcate man with vanons calls on his time ' 

The translations made by Yuan chuang are generalh re 
presented on the title page as having been made by Imperial 
order and the title page of the Hsi vQ chi has the same intima- 
tion We know also from the Life that it was at the special 
request of the Emperor Tai T^nog that Xnan chuang com- 
posed the latter treatise So we should probably under- 
stand the passage in the Preface with which we are now 
concerned as mtended to convey the lollowing information 
The pilgnm received Impenal orders to translate the G57 
Sanskrit treatises, and to male the Ta T^ang Hsi yfl chi 
in twelve chuan, giving bis personal observation of the 
strange manners and easterns of remote and isolated re- 
gions, their products and social arrangements, and the 
places to which the Chinc'^e Calendar and the civihsing 
influences of China reached ’ 

Then the number 657 given here and m other places 
as the total of the Sanskrit treatises (jiw) does not at^ee 
with the items detailed in the various editions of the 
Life and the A, B, and D texts of tne Eecords In the 
0 text of the Kecords however the items make np this 
total They are as follows — 


» SeeXife cA 10 Jnliens translatioa of Uus passage cannot be 
n*ei B Aanjios Catalogue p JI* ^anJlo mates the total 75 
but he counts the Chin hang-Atny twice 

'See Life ch 6 The term here rendered “cirihrmg influences 
of „ sJeng rfwo This term is often u«ed by* 

iinddhist writers as a smonjm for “Buddhist religion’ 
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Mahayanist sutras 

224 

pu 

Maliayanist ^astras 

192 


Sthavira sutras, §astras and Vinaya 

14 

« 

Mahasafigika « « n 

15 

?? 

MahiaaSaka „ „ „ 

22 

H 

Sammitiya « » « 

15 

J1 

Kaiyapiya „ „ „ 

17 

« 

Dharmagupta sutras, Vinaya, sastras 

42 

11 

Sarmstivadin « « m 

67 


Yin-lun (Treatises on the science of Inference) 

36 


Sheng-lun (Etymological treatises) 

13 



657 jJM 



CHAPTER n. 

THE INTRODUCTION. 

At the hegumiiig of Ciman I of the Records we hare a 
long passage which, following JnUeUt may call the Intro- 
duction. In. a note Juhen tells us that “suivant les editeurs 
du.P«en-i-ti€n, cette Introduction a ete compose par Tschang- 
clxoue (i. e. Chang Tue), auteur de la preface du Si-yu‘ 
kCK Another native wntcr ascribes the composition of 
this Introduction to Pien-cbi. But a careful reading of the 
test shews us that it could not hare been written hy 
either of these and that it must be regarded as the woxk 
of the pilgrim himself. This Introduction may possibly he 
the missing Preface written by Tuan-chuang according to 
a native authority. 

Tte Introductioa begins — “By gouag back over the measures 
of the [Three] Sitang and esamining from this distance of time 
the records of the [Five^ T» we learn the beginnings of the 
reigns of Pao-hsi (Fn hsi) and Hsicn-Tnan (Huang Ti) by whom 
the people were brought under civil government and the country 
was marked oH into natural divisions. And [we leam bow]'!Lao 
of T‘ang receiving astronomical knowledge (ht “Celestial revo- 
lutions ’) his light spread everywhere, and bow Shun of Yu being 
entrusted with the eartUy arrangements his excellent influences 
extended to all the empire. From the«B down only the archives 
of recorded eients have been transmitted. To heat of the vir- 
tuous in a far off past, to merely leam from word-recording 
histonans— what are these compared with the seasonable meeting 
with a time of ideal government and the good fortnna living 
under a sovereign who reigns without ruling?" 

The original of the last two sentences of this passage 
IS rendered by Juhen thus, “Depuis cette epoque (i. e., the 
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time of Yao and Shun) jusqu’ i nos jours c est en vain 
qu’ou consulte les annales ou sent consignts les cvene- 
ments, que Von tcouto les opinions trainees des anciens 
sages que Von interroge les histonens qui recucillaient les 
paroles memorable^ II en est bien autrement lorsqu’on 
nt sous une djmstie vertucuse et qu’on est sourais i un 
prince qui pratique lo non ugir^' The tevt is here given, 

s g e, F? & (Id A K lYt Vi E! -a; Y. i ^ 

Oi Sr HI j£ Yr A jf ffi ** fi 7i 1% and 't "lU dc seen tint 
♦Tulien’s translation is bast} and inaccurate and tint it does 
an injustice to the author JIo Chinese scholai , Buddhist 
or Confuciamst, would e\er wnto in this disparaging nay 
of the books of national history including the “Springs 
and Autumns” of Confucius, the coramentaries on tint 
treatise, and later works What our author here states to 
his reader is to this eflect In the records of the verj 
earl) times we find the institution of government officials 
to guide and teach the people (iij ^ %), the first mapp- 
ing out of the empire into natural divisions nitli cor- 
responding star clustei-s (ft i!i ^ 7 )> the adaptation 

of astronomical learning lo practical uses, and the first 
^ijsteinatic reclamation of land and distribution of tho 
countrj into political divisions These great and bene- 
ficial icbievments of the eailj sovereigns are mentioned 
only ■with the view of comparing the Emperor on the 
throne with these glorified remote piedecessors Trom 
the time of Yao and Shun doun according to oui author, 
the annals of the empire contained onlj drj records of 
ordinary events 

All this IS only the pieludc to the generous panegyric 
which our author proceeds to lavish on the T ang dynasty or 
rather on the sovereign reigning at the time, viz T ai Tsung 
A rough and tentative translation of this eulogy is now given 
and the reader can compare it with Julien’s version 

“As to our great Tang dynastj, it assumed empire in accor 


> Tlie term here rendered “assumed emjire is yucln Cl) 
wlijcli J translates bj gouveme* But tbe context seems to show 
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danca wiUi nea\cii and taking advantage of the times it con 
centrated power to itself ^His ilajestj) has made the sw units 
of countries into one emiire and this his glorj falls he is a 
fourth to the Three Ilitang and Ins light illumines the world 
ills subtle influence permeates widelj and bis auspicious example 
has a far reaching stimulus Combining Ilcai en s covering with 
Tuartb t containing powers he unites in himself the rousing 
force of wind and the refreshing action of ram As to Eastern 
barbarians bringing tribute and “'W estem barbarians submitting 
tbemscUcs ‘ in founding an imperial inhentance for bis 
I ostentj ’ in bringing order out of chaos and restoring settled 
government » be certamlj surpasses former kings and sums up m 
bimsclf all that previous dinasties had attained lliat there is 
a uniformiti of culture* over all the empire is the manellous 


that the term is to bo taken lire ns commonU in the sense of 
*■1 gm to reign “accede to empire Thus the phrase $Uig iim 
1 \iy thyi iai means “since IIis Majestj ascended the throne 
' Thu is a quotation from the ^ u K.ung of the Shu Chmg where 
It IS used of the western tnbes submitting to the regulations of the 
emperor \u The Ihi Jung or “western barbarians o' this passage 
arc dcBcnbid as Tibetan tribes living in the neighbourhood of the 
Koko Nor 


'The test IS Cliuang ic ch oi tung (f J Y ££ tu) ^ 

ftock j hraifl of Cl ineie literature and occurs for evample in the 
17‘t> f/i of the Shih Cht as a |opular quotation It or a jart of it 
H often Ufcd of T ang Kao Tiu and hit successor although j copcrlj 
it appl es onli to ll e former One writer amplifies the meaning of 
the ex]res»ion thus— “Kao Tsu laid lie foundation (fij )},t) and 
Mtabbsbed the latnmon) (Vi; Y) anlTai Psung enlarged and gave 
leac toibecinjirc (la Tang nci lien lu cA G Ilun No 148o) 

* The original is fc/ /iian/an-c/ng (iJSDXZ) tU 

word j>oA wc are told is to Ic tnken m tie sense of trgiifale or 
rrduce h enter, and e/rng denotes yotmiwenf Ibc phrase 

i« aj pb'-d to t! c th iiD Ch lu of Confucius 1 \ Kung \ang at tl e end 
of I IS c mmentan on tl at classic ll occurs also in the Han Shu 
(rA Si) wbrrc U c commi'i lator eK| I iins it as meai ing “to cxtcrmi 
I ate d sordfr and restore a right stale of nffiirs One of Tai 
T«un?.i ■Mjiuilftcs. w ws. wyqAjwq; 

fmi.eror t„ a convcrtalion with 1 ,m sajmg to His Majestv that “in 
nng ng orl<T culof annrch) and restoring good government (lob 
loan Un^l ng) an 1 in raiimg ntn from mu 1 an 1 adies 1 e Lad far 
tnnierr Kd l! e ad .cjent. of tl founders of ll e Chow and Han 
•l)na!bfs 


to live tU la"-- writ I g #» l go iLc isn e rut Tl ere is 
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result of hi8 perfect government If I did not mention them in 
these Records I should not liavo wherewith to praise his great 
institutions and if I did not publish them abroad I could not 
siied light on his ahnndant merits 
In mj mention of the natural characteristics of the people in 
anj place which I visited though I did not investigate local 
peculianties of custom yet I am to he hehered Beyond the 
Five [Tij and the Three [Suati^ (or, according to another inter- 
pretation, “In more tlian three fifths of the places I trai ersed ) 
all living creatures fed thegemal influence [ofH M* reign] and 
everj human being extols his merit From Ch ang an to India 
the strange tribes of the sombre wastes, isolated lands and odd 
states, all accept the Chinese calendar and enjoy the benefits of 
H 11* fame and teaching The praise of bis great acbievments 
in war is m everj body's mouth and the commendation of his abun- 
dant civil virtues has grown to be the highest theme ' Examine 
the public records and they have no mention of anything like 
this, and I am of opinion that there is no similar instance m private 
genealogies '^ere there sot the facts here set forth 1 could 
not record the beneficial influences of His Majesty The narrative 
which I have now composed is based on wbat I saw and heard " 

:Jc ® i» S n>l S S* » a ft - 'S- W * ^ 0 H A ® 
*<i fa ± ft »£ w Bi s E im f I Ml ± s !& » ;*! in ± 

&. P « Ti 3; A it ® ?j£ fin St ffl Sf. * }5 a S IE 

® M f 5 a iTi h: js IS ifc ft m x ft ft $ f& » a « 

a « w a i a # 13 a jEi 5b a Jt s tt IS ;§ $ 

ajE itfi,. a= ± c 

rit W a ;S IJg a * ffl S IS Ji i ^ Kf H ff ^ S 

ftl ^ S frf IE « U ?I! iJt tR I M III. S £f 

This js an address >\ell spiced tnUi flattery m good 
oriental fashion "W^e may perhaps regaid it as a sort of 
Dedication to the pilgnm^s great fnend and patron, the 


apjarcntlv a reference toCh 6 of the “Chung yung" where we read, 
111 Begge’s translation — “Jfow, over the empire, carnages have all 
wheels of the same sue all wntvng is with the same characters, and 
for conduct there are the same rules’ (Life and Teachings of Con- 
fucius p 312) So olso of the umfonnitj which Gh'in Shih Huang 
Ti produced it was said ChC tunif htnslai t miff icen tzij. (JjT ^ 
PI ^ “carnages vvent in the eame ruts and books were in one 
WTiling ’ (Shih chi ch G) 

‘ The pilgrim’s report of his Impenal Master s fame in India will 
be illustrated when we coroe to cAtlan 5 and 10 of the Records 
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secona Emperor of the Tnng djnint) Tor Ihoiigli, as 
Ins been seen, tllc^^^lte^ uses tlio termTaT-xn". }ct the 
context shows ho Ind m Ins mind onl), or clneflx, Tn 
Tsnng The founder ot the Ting tUnnstx it should he 
remembered, wxs neither a hero iicr a raon of extri- 
ordinnrj genius md ho emno nenr being a png and i 
hypocrite Hislojalty md honour uero fiuestiontd in his 
lifetime, and liisturj has given him several black mark's 
■While sick of ambition he was infirm of j urpose, md 
wishing to do nglit he w is easiU sw ned to il ) what w is 
wrong He bad undoubted abilities a liappj knick of 
turning events to his advantage and i pi lu'ible ni inner 
with Iriends and foes But all Ins success in 1 iter life, 
and the fame of his reign were hrgel} due to the son 
who succeeded him on the throne This son T ai Tsung 
meets us several tiroes m the pilgrims w indcrings, and 
it will help U3 to understand and appreciate the jiassago 
now before us and the rcterence> to Inm in other parts 
of the woik, it we recall some particnl irs of Ins life and 
character 

The Li familj, from which the founder of the Tang 
dynasty sprang claimed to have a long and illustrious lino 
of ancestors, man) of wrhoni had deserved well of the State 
The founder himself, whose name was Tuan iJ'j), was 
horn at Chang an and was related to the farail) of the 
reigmng dynasty, the Suj He was a hereditary nobleman 
with the title T ang Kung, and he served with distinction 
under Sui Tang Ti (601 to 616) But that despot could 
not brook Yuan who was gaming favour with army and 
people and he tried to get rul of him 

At this time the two eldest sons of Li Yuan were al«o 
in the public service and it is with the younger of these 
that we aie now concerned Tins boy, who seems to have 
been extraordinary from a very early stage of Ins life, was 
bom in the jear 597 When he was foui )ears of age a 
mysterious stranger, dressed bke a professional scholar, 
came one day to Li Yoans house Professing to he able 
to read fortunes, this stranger recognised Yuan as destined 
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to greatness Then taking the little child he read fate’s 
characters in his face, and predicted that the child would 
rise to power and that he wonld “save the age and give 
peace to the people ” — Ch shxk an min ® Tte 

father, perhaps finding the prophecy jump with his thoughts, 
and wishing to prick lagging destiny, gave to his son a 
name, Shih min which recalled the prediction 

But fate made no delay, and Li Shih mm while only a 
boy, on the summons of Sui Yang Ti, entered the public 
service as a military officer He soon found, however, that 
to propagate a tottering dynasty was not his destined work 
The whole country, moreover, was now in a dreadful state 
of violence and disorder Hydra headed rehelhon wasted 
the land, and the monster who sat on the throne was hated 
and rejected even by his own kindred The districts of 
the Empire which matched wAh the lands of the barhanans 
were the prey of these ruthless savages who again and 
again swooping with harpy flight on town and country, 
made hfe m such places impossible But when the people 
fled thence into the central parts of the Empire, they 
found neither peace nor safety, for the line of confusion 
and the plummet of stones were stretched out m the land 
Over all the country, life and property were at the mercy 
of powerful rebels and bands of marauders and murderers 
The good found safety m flight or concealment, and only 
the lawless and violent prevailed So Li Shih min, like 
others, saw that the Decree had passed and that the 
collapse of the Sui dynasty was imminent He now resolv 
ed to help those who wished to hasten that event, and 
joined the conspiracy which succeeded in effecting the 
dethronement of Yang Ti Then Shih mm’s father, Li 
Yuan, became Emperor in 618 to the satisfaction of most, 
and the Empire began to have peace again It was Sluh- 
mm who placed his father on the throne and won the 
Empire for him During all Kao Tsu’s reign, also, Shih- 
mm took a very active and prominent part in public affairs 
, He fought many hard battles, and won great and splendid 
Mctones, thereby extending and consolidating the newly- 
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won Empire For lie Tvas wise and daring in counsel and 
brave and slalful m battle He was much belo^ed by his 
lather Mho rewarded his services with many honours 
Among these was the title ChUn (^) Wang, Prince of 
Ch'in, a title by which he is still remembeied In 62G 
Kao Tsu resigned, appointing Shih-mm his successor The 
latter, the T‘ang T ai Tsung of history, mounted the throne 
wth apparent leluctance but with eagei delight and earnest 
purpose, and he reigned “with unrivalled splendour" until 
his death in 649 

This reign is perhaps the most celebiated in all the 
history of China, and Tai Tsung is stdl regarded as one 
of hei greatest and wisest rulers From the moment he 
mounted the tlirone, he set himself to govern the people 
for their uelfare, and began by enabhng them to live m 
confidence and security No ruler before ever wove so 
q^uiclvly and deftly into a fair web of peace and order 
such tangled thieads of wild lawlessness. Only four years 
had he been m power, wbeu over all the country the 
people had returned to settled lives, and the fame of his 
greatness and goodness had brought bach hope and hap- 
piness He crushed internal rebellion and reduced all 
parts of the Erapue to his swaj. He broke the power 
of tliehereditaiy foes of China on her frontiers and made 
them wilhng and appreciative vassals He introduced a nevr 
and improved distnbution of the Empire into Piosmees, 
each of these again dnided and sub-divided to suit natural 
or artificial requirements In the cml list he inaugurated 
great reforms, and he succeeded in calhng into active 
service for the State some of the best men China has 
produced. Eis ministers, native historians tell us, admi- 
nistered the goiernment with combined ability and honest^^ 
such as had never been Lnown before In the military 
organisation also he made improvements, and aho^e all he 
refoimcd the penal code and the admimstiation of justice, 
tempering itsseierity. I/eimingof all kiuds Mas fostered 
and promoted bj him with an intelhgent earnestness and 
a personal sympathj. He knew himself how to write and 
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he macle some permanent contributions to the native 
literature. In astronomy he made reforms and he tried 
to restore that science and astrology to their high estate, 
that is, as branches of practical learning. Solicitous above 
all things for the vrelfare of lus people, he set them an 
example of plain living and frugality. His influence •^vas 
immense, and his fame and character were known not 
only over all the Empire but also in countries far beyond 
its limits. He had an impulsive affectionate disposition, 
and his loWng services to his father and mother are house- 
hold stories. He was also social and genial in his inter- 
course with his statesmen, whose criticism he invited and 
whose censures he accepted. 

The splendour of T‘ai Tsung’s great acliieveracnts, tlio 
conspicuous merits of his administration, and tho charm 
of his sociable affable manner made the people of his time 
forget his faults. Even long after his death, when the 
story of his life came to be told, the spell was in the dull 
dry records, and passed over him who wrought those into 
history. So it came that the historian, dazed by the spell 
and not seeing clearly, left untold some of the Emperor’s 
misdeeds and told others without adding their dne meed 
of blame. Eor this great ruler smutched .his'fair record 
by such crimes as murder and adultery." The shooting of 
his brothers was excusable and 'even justifiable, but his 
other murders admit of Uttle palliation and cannot plead 
necessity. Though he yielded to his good impulses, again, 
in releasing thousands of women who had been forced into 
and kept in the harem of Sui Yang Ti, yet he also yielded 
to his bad impulses when he took his brother’s ■widow and 
afterwards that maid of fourteen, "Wu Chao, into his own 
harem. His love of wine and ■women in early life, his 
passion for war and his love of glory and empire, which 
possessed him to the end, were failings of which the eyes 
of contemporaries dazzled by the “fierce light” could not 
take notice. 

But when the crimes and failings of T‘ai Tsung are all 
told, they still leave him a great man and a ruler of rare 
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excellence His genius gave life to all las laws and in- 
stitutions, and his personal influence uas felt in eierj 
department of government Nor was it until long after 
his death that it was found how much the good reforms 
he made owed to his personal presence and action Happy 
m the character he hore among contemporaries, he became 
still greater with their successors, and there is almost a 
perfect unanimity of consent to count him great and good 
Indeed the native panegyrists generally write of him as 
above all who preceded him, except those semi mythical 
sovereigns who moulded man from the brute The Chmese 
youth and patriots lo\e and praise Tai Tsung for the 
great feats he achieved in battle and his hard won victories 
which restored the country to its old splendour and 
supremacy The native student praises him for the success 
he had in preserving the valuable literature then extant 
hut m danger of being lost, and for the great encourage- 
ment he gave to learning The Buddhist praises him for 
the patronage he extended to bis religion, and the friendly 
interest he took in its affairs The Taoist praises Inm for 
his exaltation of that dim personage, a reputed ancestor 
of the Emperor, the foie-father of Taoism Even the 
western Chnstian joms the chorus of praise, and to hua 
the “virtuous T‘ai Tseng” is a prince nearly perfect (“Pnn- 
ceps omnibus fere unmeris absolutus”) It was during the 
reign of this sovereign, m the year 636, that Christianity 
•was first introduced into China. The NestonauTaissionanes, 
who brought it, were allowed to settle m peace and safety 
at the capital Tlus was the boon which called forth the 
gratitude of the Chnstian histonan and enhanced in his 
•new the merits of the heathen sovereign. ' 

The author next proceeds to give a 'Short summary of 
the Buddhistic teachings about this world and the system 
of which it forms a constituent He begins 

“Now tbe Saba world the Three Thousand Great Chiliocosm, 
13 the Bphere ol the apintnal inaaence of one Buddha It la m 
tbe four continents 0it ‘Under heavens’) now illuminated b> 
one Bun and moon and -withm the Three Thousand Great Chilio 
cosm that the Buddhas, the "World honoured ones, produce their 
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sjiintual effects arexmbti/homandtmhly ente> l^irrvana teach 
the waj to saint and Binncr 

Por the woids m italics the onginal is If^ien slien^ lisien- 
inie (Jjl ^ 51 (fii) winch Jiilien renders “tantot ils apparais- 
sent tantOtilss’eteignent” This does not seem to express the 
author’s meaning and is not quite correct All the Buddhas, 
the writer tells us, exercise their spintual sovereignty (“send 
down their transforming influence’) in one or other of the 
four great diMSions of the habitable world, m one of these 
each Buddha becomes incarnate as a man, teaches saints 
and common people, and passes into Nirvana 
Our author proceeds — 

“In the ocean resting on a gold disk is the mountain Suraern 
comi osed of four precious substances along its middle the sun 
and moon revolve and on it tho Devas sojourn ’ 

The phrase for “revolve along its middle” is Inii-jfo (f^ 
(or ,ra) (or Here the word jio in the first form 

does not seem to have any appiopnate meaning, and the 
second form which means ‘ to stop” oi “anchor” is also 
unsatisfactory Piom a paraphiase of the passage, how- 
ever, we learn the meaning of the phrase, the words of 
the paraphrase being “the sun and moon revolve along its 
■waist” (0 sense 

of “waistmg” a lull is still used in the colloquial of some 
parts of China, hut there does not seem to be any certain 
character to represent it in •writing In. some bools we 
find the word wntten -fig jw), as by Fa hsien, for example 
Instead of hiit-po m the above passage tbe D text has 
Cliao-htit (Bfl f^), ‘to illuminate m revolving”, a reading 
winch agrees with statements about Sumeru in other 
Buddhist writings ‘ 

Around tho Sumeru Moontain oar author continues are seven 
mountains and seven seas and the water of the seas between tbe 
mountains has tbe “eight virtues’ outside the seven Gold 


« In tho Fo shuo li shib a j i tan Inn ch 1 (No 1297) the sun and 
moon are described as making their revolutions at a height of 40 000 
• lojanas above the earth and halfway np Mount Sumeru and a 
similar etatement is made in the \u ka shib ti lun ch 2 (No 1170). 
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Mountnins is the Salt Sea In the <ea (or ocein) there are, 
sieal ing surnmnnlj four habilaWe Ishnds mz !*•» 1 1 / n Island 
in tho cast Chan p\t Island m the eoutli Kn to-n» in the v?e«t 
and JioH lo Island in the north Tlio inllucnce of n Gold nl eel 
ting extends over these lour IsVnids a Silser wheel king rules 
over all excel t the north one a Coj i cr wheel king rules over 
tho South and last Islands and an Iron nhoel king l<nr9 swaj 
onlj over C/an Jiu Island '^hen a “Wl eel king is nl ont to 
arise a gold silier eoner or iron whctl, according to tho Karma 
of tho man '** him his title 

while indicating the extent of his domint n 

In tho centre of Chan jn Island (Jamb dstpa). 'outh of tho 
Perfume Jlointun and north of the <«rcit Snow Mountain is 
the A t>a p 0 ta to { tnavataj in) Lake nl ovt NKi /( in circuit Its 
banks arc ad irncd with gold siher hiisinnili nnd cT>stal all 
Us Sind are golden and it is pure and clear The p usa Ta ft 
(Great land) having b> tho force of 1 is j rni cr hccome a dragon 
king lives in tho deiths of the Lake and tends forth its pure 
cold water for Jambudvipa Thus from tho silver cast side 
through the Ox Sloutli (lows tho Gonges which after going once 
round the Lake (lows vnlo tho south east tea from lU gold 
south side throQgh the Llcpbant Mouth flows (he 5i>i fit (Indus) 
which after tlowing round Uio Lake enter* the south west sea 
from the Ia[is lazuli west side through tho Horse Mouth the 
To chu (Oxus) flows pa«sing roond the Lake and then on into 
the north west sea from the crystal north tide through the Lion 
Mouth flows the Si to (Situ) river which goes round the Lake 
and then on the north cast sea Another theory is that the SiUv 
flows wndeigroxmd until il emerges at tho Chi shih (“Heaped up 
stones ) Mountain and tliat it is tho source of the (\cllow] 
Rvvev o! China 

The seven mountains here represented as surrounding 
Suraeru are supposed to form seven concentric circles 
with seas separating them These seven rows of mountains 
are golden, and we read in other accounts of the Buddhist 
cosmogony of seven circles of iron mountains surrounding 
the habitable world 

The names of the fonr great Islands of this passage 
are not all known as divmiQns of the world to orthodox 
Indian writers, hut they are found m Buddhist treatises 
Our pilgrim calls the first chou or Dvipa (Island) Fiti- 
ha restored as Yvdeha This name is properly used to 
designate a particular district m India corresponding to 
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the xQodern Tithut m Bchar But here it is the Piir?a* 
Videha, (m Pair PubhaMdeho), the Eastern Continent or 
great Island of Buddhist cosmogonj Our pilgrim in his 
translation of a'^tatra renders the 'aord Yidcha hj Shui^- 
^hen (IJ^ or “Superior bodj*”, and the Tibetan ren- 
dering 15 Lus-hji'ags nitb a similar meaning But the old 
transcnptions for the name of the East Island as given m 
a note to our text are Fiijifo ti {^l*, ^ i?i) and Fit yil (t 
(i)I> ^ jU^) which seem to point to an onginnl like Pubba- 
dik or “East Region” It is the Fi-poti of this note 
nhich IS given as the name in the “Fo shuo ch*u chia-lcnng- 
tfching’ translated in the 4‘*‘ centma A D (No 770) 

The second dvtpa is 0i<in pu, Jambu, ns m mostotlicr works 
But the character read Chan should perhaps be read 5e«. 
and this would agree with the other tranecnptions given 
m the note, nz.-Tcn-fou ti ((hj \ f and Pt;i(^ij) fou, the 

former appearing m the siitra just quoted 
Our pilgnru m tho '■istra referred to translates bis A’« * 
to-Hi, the name of the West Island, bj Niu huo or “Cattle 
goods”, that IS, cattle used as a medium of exchange The 
name has been xeslorcd as Godh*tna or Godhanya, the Gau- 
dana of the Labtavistara, but Godb’ini or God ini would be 
nearer the transcription Other names giicnby the anno- 
tator are Kn i/i{r/a) nt and Sou-ha-iu, the former of these 
appears in the old siitra alreadj quoted, and it agrees 
with the Pah form Apara gojanam 
The North Island is the Kunidvlpa, tho Ettara-Kuru 
of other writers it is also the Yd tan t/ueh (t let) of the siitra 
already quoted and of many other Buddhist texts This 
Iw tan net maj perhaps represent a word like Uttamaiati 
The A na-p‘o fa fo (Anaxatapta) Lake is here, we have 
seen, described as being in the middle of Jarabudvipa to 
the south of the Perfume (that is Eragrance intoxicat- 
ing or Gandhamadana) fountain, and north of the Great 

I See Yuan ebuanga Aji la mo tsang Lsien lun cJi ID (Bun 
No 1266) and his A pi ta uio kn she Ian c?i ll (I^o 1267) Chang a 
*haii cluDg c7i 18(^0 545) Forthelbur Wheel kings seokuan chuang a 
A pi ta mo-shun cheng li Ion cA S2 (No 1265) 

C 
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Snow (Himavat) Mountain This is the situation ascnbed 
to the Lake in certain gistras, hut m the Chang-a-han- 
ching and some other authorities it is on the summit of 
the Great Snow Mountain In a note to our text we are 
told that the Chinese translation of the name is TT«*je nao 
(to ^ Ig) or “Without heat trouble” This is the render- 
ing used by Yuan chuang in his translations and it is the 
term commonlj emplojed by Chmese writers and transla- 
tors but the word Anavatapta means simply “unheated ’ It 
is said to have been the name of the Dragon-king of the 
Lake and to have been given to him because he was 
exempt from the her} lieat, the violent storms, and the 
fear of the garudas which plagued other dragons i Our 
pilgrim’s statement that the Ganges Indus, Oxus, and Sitt 
(or Sita) aU have their ongm in this Lake is found in several 
Buddhist scriptures one of these as translated h) Tuan- 
ohuang used the very words of our passage,* but m two 
of them there are differences as to the directions m which 
the rivers proceed * Nagasena speaks of the water of this 
Lake, which he calls Anotatla daha, as flowing into the 
Ganges * In the early Chinese versions of Buddhist works 
the name is given, as in the note to our text, A nu-ta 
(Hil which evidently represents the Pali form Ano- 

tatta Then the pilgrim mentions a supposition that the 
Sitl had a subterranean course for a distance and that 
wheie it emerged, at the Chi shih ;5) “Accumulated- 
rocks” Mountain, it was the source of the Yellow Eiver 
The On shih shan of this theorj is the Chi sbih of the 
Yu-lnmg chapter of the Shu Chmg This Chi shih was 
the place at which, accordmg to some, the Yellow Eiver 
had its source and it was a district in what is now the 
western part of Kansuh Province But the term Clii shih is 
also used m the sense of “mountam” as a synonym of sliciu 

• Chang a ban chmg 1 c 

1 Ahhi ta Tib ch 6 (No 1263) See also Nos 1260, 1267 1 c 

s Clnng a bia chmg 1 c Hsm ti kuan chmg ch 4 (No 9o5) 
Ablii Mb lun ch 2 (No 12641 

* Mibnilaj-iuho eJ XienckBer x KG 
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It lias been stated bj ^ome western witers. that our 
pilgrim confuse* the Anaratapta Lake with the Sankul 
of the Pamirs, but this is not correct Some other Chinese 
writer* seem to make this mistake but Tuan chuang doe* 
not Then the Anavatapta Lake has been identified with the 
Manasarowar Lake of Tibet, but tins c \nnot be accepted 
We must regard the ‘ Unheated ’ Lake as a thing of fur} 
land as m the Earthh Paradise or Garden of Eden It is 
expressly stated that the Lake could be reached onlj bj 
those who had supernatural powers, the faculti of trans- 
porting themselves at will by magic ' The Buddha and 
his arhats visited it on several occasions pissing through 
the air from India to it in the twinkling of an eio or t!io 
raising of an arm and doun to tho time of Asokn great 
Buddhist saints came to lodge on its banks* Here is as 
that wonderful incense the burning of nbich jielded a 
wide spreading perfume nhich released all the uorld from 
the consequences of sin ^ Here too was a goodl) palace, 
and all about iiere strange trees and flowers through 
which breathed fragiant airs and birds uith plaintive 
songs made barmon} * 

I have not discovered the source from which the pilgrim 
obtamed his information that the dragon king of the Ana 
vatapta Lake was the Tti ti or “Great land” p'usa As 
the words of the text show, this p usa was not the Buddha 
in one of his preparatory births but a pusa still Ining 
as the ^Nagaraya of the Lake In the D text instead 
of Tati we have Fa Ti or ‘Eight linds” This reading 
seems to point to some Mah ijunist pusa who had attained 
to eight lands that is eight of the ten stages to perfection 

The pilgrim next goes on to tell ol the Four Lords (or So\e 
reigns) who dmde damlmd%Iia when no one has the lute to 
be uniTcrsal sovereign o\er that Island and of the lands ni 1 
peojles over vhich these Lords rule In the south is Uo Tie 


1 hos 1?6G 1267 1 c 

2 DivjaN p 690 

* * Hua jen clung ch 67 {No 88) 

* Chang a 1 an ching 1 c 
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pliant Lord whose territory baa a hot moist climate with people 
energetic, devoted to slndyand addicted to magical arts, weanng 
garments which cross the bodv and leave the right shoulder 
bare their hair is made into a topknot m the middle and hangs 
down on the aides they associate in towns and live in houses 
of several storeys In the west is the Lord of Precious Sub- 
stances who rules over the sea abounding in pearls who«e sub 
jects are rode and covetous wear short coats fastened to the 
left, cut their hair short and have long mnstachios , thev live in 
towns also and are traders The Horse liord rules in the north 
his country is verv cold, melding hordes and with inhabitants 
of a wild fierce nature who commit murder without remorse, 
thej live in felt tents and are migratorj herdsmen- In the East 
^that IS, in China) is the Man Lord, who has a well peopled 
temtorj with a genial dmate where all good manners and social 
virtues prevail and the people are attached to the soil Of these 
four tcmtones it is only the East country that bolds tbe south 
direction in respect, tbe other three regions making the east 
their quarter of reverence Tbe East country (China) excels the 
other regions in its political organuatios The sy'tem of rehgion 
which teaches purification of the heart and relea<e from tbe 
bonds [of folly] and which instracts bow to escape from birth 
and death flourishes in tbe country of the Elephant Lord (India) 
All the<e matters are set forth m authontative writings (lit • 
canonical treatises and official declarations) and are learned from 
local hearsay From a wide study of the modem and the old 
and a minute examinalioD of what is seen and heard we learn 
that Buddha arose in the we*t region and his religion spread 
to the east country (China), and that m the translation [from 
Sansknt into Chinese] words have been wrongly u^ed and idioms 
misapplied By a misuse of words tbe meaning is lost and by 
wrong phrases the doctrme is perverted Hence it is said— 
“TVfcat IS necessary is to hare corrert terms” and to set value 
on the absence of faulty expcessioos 
"Sow mankind differ in the quality of their natural disposibons 
and m their speech, the difference being partlv due to local 
chmatic circumstances and parOv caiued by conbnued use As 
to vanebes of physical «cenery and natural products in the 
country o1 fue T£lan liord ^Ibina), and as to the differences in 
the customs and disposibons of its people, these are all described 
in our nabonal records The peoples of the Hor'e liOrd and the 
districts of the Lord of Precions Substances are detailed in our 
historical teachings, and a general account of them can. he given 
But as to the connby of the Elephant-Lonl (India) onr ancient , 
hteralure u without a description of it Ve have the statement' 
(made by Chang Cb icn) that “the land has much heat and 
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moisture”, and tins oilier “the people are fond of benevolence 
and compassion", such mention maj occur m topographies but 
vre cannot have thorough information. AVhether caused bj the 
alternate flounshing and depression of good government, or as 
the natural result of secular changes, the fact is that with refe- 
rence to those who, Injowing Ihe flue season for giving in alle 
glance and enjojing the benefits of [Chinese] civilisation, came 
to the Emperor a Court, who passing danger after danger sought 
adnultance at the IV men (Pass], and bearing tribute of native 
rarities bowed before the Palace Gate, we cannot relate their 
experiences Tor this reason ns I travelled far in quest of truth 
(that IS, the Buddhist rehgion) m (he intervals of roy studies I 
kept notes of natural characteristics 
Julien in his translation of this passage gives the Sanskrit 
eq^uivalents for Horse-Lord, Elephant-Lord, and Slan-Lord, 
and tells us that a word meaning “Parasol-Lord” is found 
in a certain authority instead of the Precious-suhstances- 
Lord of our text Throughout the passage, however, the 
pilgnm seems to be writing as a Chinese Buddhist scholar 
not drawing from Indian sources but from bis own know- 
ledge and experience His information was acquired partly 
from Chinese hooks, and he perhaps learned something 
from the Brethren in Kashmir and other places outside 
of India To him as a Chinese the people of China were 
men (jen), all outlying countries being peopled h} 2Ian 
and It and Hu and Jung, although as a good Buddhist 
he admitted the extension of the term jen to the inhabi- 
tants of other lands 

Our author, in writing the paragraph of this passage 
about Buddhism, evidently had in his memorj certain ob- 
servations which are to be found m the 88”‘ Chapter of 
the “Hou Han Shu” These observations with the notes 
appended give us some help m finding out the meaning 
of several of the expressions in the teat Eor his state- 
ment here about the faults of previous translators the 
author has been blamed b} native critics These maintain 
that the transcriptions of Inflinp words given by Xuan- 
chuang’s predecessors are not necessarily wrong merely be- 
» cause they differ from those given by him The foreign sounds, 
they say, which the previous translators heard may not have 
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been those which our pilgrim heard, and, moreover, Climesc 
ebaracters under l\\e mtlucncc of time and place, maj liave 
changed both meaning and pronunciation As to mistakes 
of interpretation there are doubtless man) to be found m 
the earlj translations, but m tins matter \uan-chuang 
also IS far from perfect 

In the neat paragraph Julien apparent!) understood his 
author to state that there existed documents m their own 
countries on the peoples of the Horse Lord (i e, the 
northern tribes) and tho^e of the Lord of Precious sub* 
stances (i e, the nations to the south west of China). Put 
the writer has in his mind here onlj Chinese literature 
So also his faurj-chih (jf, ,i) are not “des descriptions 
locales” of India They are the lools o/ traicl or fojio- 
jrup^iics of Chinese literature The term is applied to 
such treatises as the “Hsi*)QcUi* which in fact is called 
a fangcluh Our author states that Cbmese topographies 
hare little about India, and that consequently he had no 
native authorities to quote or refer to Other writers of 
the same period make similar complaints, and there was 
some reason for the complaiut Even the information 
communicated by the pilgnms who had preceded Yuan* 
chuang had not been incorporated in the national histones 
The word here rendered by “good government” is fno 
(IE) ^hich Julien translated “la droite voie’. "We might 
also render it by “the Buddhist religion”, an interpretation 
which seems to be favoured by other passages on this 
subject But the terms apphed to the word here, viz 
lisin^ tsaii^f (It ^)i to require that we should render 
it by some such Confucian expression as “true principles” 
or “good government’ In the last sentences of this pas- 
sage Julien seems to have misunderstood his author whom 
’nu iua\es write about “peoples”' and ‘all the nations” 
There is nothing m the text which corresponds to or 
requiies these expiession's, and the wntei evidently still 
refers to Indian counlnes, the emo)s from which to China 
had been few and little known In the Later Han penod , 
there was one, in the reign of Ho Ti (A D 89 to 105), 
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during the Liu Sung period there "were two, one in 428 
and one in 466, and there nere none, apparently, after 
this last date down to the Sm period Kow of the travels 
of these envois the Chinese records had not preserved 
any particulars, and the references to India and the 
neighbouring countries in the histones of the Han and 
other dj-nasties down to the T'ang penod are \ ery meagre 
It was because the records were thus imperfect, and in- 
fonnation was unobtainable, that the pilgrim took notes of 
the topography and ethnology of the districts which he 
visited m the course of his pilgrimage 

The author next proceeds to make a few summary ob- 
servations the test of which is here reproduced for the 
purpose of comparison E. ^ S[l A 

R K W ^ If ^ ii I? Juhen’s rendering 
the beginning of the passage runs thus — “A partir des 
montagnes noires, on ne rencontre que des mceurs sauvages 
Quoique les peoples barbares aient 4tt reunis ensemble, 
cependant leurs differentes races ont etc trac6es aveo soin ” 
But this does not seem to give the author’s meaning which 
18 rather something like this — 

“From the Black Range on Uus side (i e to China) ell the 
people are Hu and though Jungs are counted with these >et 
the hordes and dans aie distinct and the houndaiiea of temtoiies 
are deSned 

Now if we turn to the last section of Clma,n I we 
learn what is meant by the “Black Kxnge” "W^e find 
that the fiontier country on the route to India was Kapisa, 
which was surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains 
One g^eat ran^ Imaded \t cii tha weak, exid. %with. 
sides, separating it from “North India’, This was called 
the Hei Lmg, or Black Eange, a name which translates 
the native term Siah koh, though it is also used to render 
another native term, Kara Tagh, with the same meaning 
Prom China to the mountains of Kapisa along the pil- 
gnm’s route the inhabitants he tells us, were all Hu. These 
Hu are described by some writers as the descendants of 
early Jung settlers But Yuan chuang, who uses Hu as a 
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collectire designation for all the settled nations and tribes 
through -which be passed on his nay to and from India, 
seems to consider the Jung as a race distinct from the 
Hu proper Other witers also make this distinction, 
regarding the Jung as of the Tihetan stock and the Hu 
as of Turkic kindred But the distinction is not generally 
obserred, and we can only saj that the Hu include the 
Jung, who were not supposed, howeser, to be found bejond 
the Ts'ung Ling westward In early Chinese history, 
e g in the Yu kung of the “Shu Cbing” we fand Jung 
occupjang the countiy about the Koko Nor They were 
then pastoral tribes, rearing cattle and wearing clothing 
piepared from the skins of their animals Afterwards they 
spread to Hami and to Turfan and the Tsmng Ling, he- 
coming mainly agncuUural peoples 
Instead of Jmg (yk) m the text here the C text has 
Shu (j5^) which the editors explain as soXdia-, the 57m 
being the Chinese troops stationed m the Hu Countries 
But this reading, which docs not seem to be a good one, 
was perhaps originally due to a copyist’s error 

The pilgriiu'4 description proceeds—' For the most part Jthese 
tribes] arc settled peoples with walled cities practising agriculture 
aud rearing cattle They inrc tli«» possession of property and 
alight humanity and ) ublic duty (lit benevolence and righteous 
ness) Their marriages arc without ceremonies end there are no 
distinctions as to sodial position the wife s word prev aih and 
the hush-ind has a subordinate position They burn their coqiaes 
and have no fixed period of roouming Jliey ihe face 

and cut of the ear$ they ctip tlea hair short anl rend fhetr 
garments Thei/ slaughter the dosnestic animals and offer sao-rfee 
to the manes of their dead Tliey wear white clothing on 
occasions of good luck and black clothing on unlucky occasions 
This is a general sunminry of the manners and customs common 
to the tribes, Wl each slate has its own political organiration 
wfiici wn’r he described sepirafelj, and the manners and customs 
of India will be told in the subsequent Records ” 

This brief and terse account of the social characteristics 
common to the tribes and districts between Cluna and 
India presents some rather puzzling difficulties It is too 
summary, and is apparently to a. large extent secondhand 
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mform'ition obtained from rather superficial observers, not 
derived from the author’s personal experience, and it does 
not quite agree \7itb the accounts gi\en by previous writers 
and travellers Thus the pilgnm states that the tnbes in 
question had no fixed period of mourning, that is, for 
deceased parents, but we leant that the people of Yenki 
observed a mourning of seven days for their parents Nor 
was it the universal custom to bum the dead, for the 
T'ufan people, for example, buned their dead * 

All the part of the passage which I have put in italics is 
taken bj Julien to refer to the mourning customs of the tnbes, 
and ibis seems to be the natural and proper interpretation 
But it 13 beset with difBcuHies The original for “they flaj 
the face and cut off the ears” is rendered b} Julien — “Ils se 
font des incisions sur la figure et se mutilent les oreilles’ 
The word for ‘flay” or “make cuts in” is m the B text 
Zt (££) which does not seem to give any sense, and m the 
other texts it is U (f^) nhich is an unknown character 
but IS explained as meamng to ‘ flay” Julien evidently re- 
garded the latter character as identical with h (J^) which 
IS the word used in the T ang-Shu ' This last character 
means originally to tnscnhe or delineate and also ioUaden 
and to flay As an act of filial mourning for a dead 
parent the Tufan people, we are told, blackened {tai 
tbeir faces, and among some tnbes it apparently was the 
custom to tear or gash the face at the funeral of a parent 
or chief But to flay oi brand the face and to cut off 
an eai were acts of punishment which were peihaps common 
to all the tnbes m question 

T ufan, but m the first foreign countries which the pilgnm 
reached it was the universal custom for the men, and it was 
done, we leain elsewhere, to set off the head 3 In Khoten, 
howevei, the hau \sas cut off and the face disfigured as acts 
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of mourning at a fuaerTl * "We find it recorded moreo-ver 
that -when the death of T‘ang T'aiTsnng was announced, the 
barbarians sojourning at the capital expressed their sorrow 
by wailmg, cutting off their hair, gashing*’ (It their faces, 
and cutting their ears until the blood washed the ground." 

Then as to the phrase “rend their garments”, the 
words lie-ch‘ang (gl %) would seem to be susceptible 
of no other mterpretation, and the pilgrim tells us after 
wards that the people of India “rent their garments and 
tore out their hair” as expressions of mourning The 
rending of the garments, however, uas not a custom common 
to the tnbes between India and China, and it could not 
have been practised by them generally on account of the 
material which was in general use for their clothing Some 
native scholars explain the words he cliUing here as mean- 
ing “they wear clothes without folds and seams”, that is, 
their garments are strips or single pieces Something 
like tbs was the style of the outer articles of a China- 
man’s dress m the Tang period and it was probably 
adopted hy some of the foreign tnbes to which Chinese 
influence reached We still see survivals of it on the streets 
m Korea 

As to the slaughter of domestic animals, this was 
practised at funerals by the Tufan people but not by 
all the other tribes The Turks, who also gashed 
their faces in mourning, slew sheep and horses m front 
of the tent in sihich the body of a deceased yiarent was 
placed pending the completion of arrangements for burial 
It IS to be noted, howeser, that the Tufan people and 
the Turks are not said to have slam their domestic 
animals m sacrihce to the manes of their deceased 
parents 3 These animals were killed, v-e are expressly 
told m the case of the Tufan people, that they might 
be at the service of the departed one, as the human 
hemps who were slam, or killed themselves, on the death 
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of a relative or chief vrent to serve the deceased in the 
other world. Jtilien makes onr pilgrim here state that the 
tribes slew their domestic animals to make ofterings to 
their dead. This is perhaps more than is in the text 
which is simply that they “slaughter their domestic ani- 
mals, and offer sacnfice to the manes'^. 



CHAPTEE HL 

i-BOM KAO CH'ANG TO THE THOUSAKH 
SPRINGS 
A KI Nl (Tenki) 

The in-rratiTe in the Records now begins with this 
account, 

Goid; from what was formerly the land of Kao ch ang we 
begin with the countrj nearest to it and called J At flt this is 
abo>6 COO h from east to west and 400 It from north to south 
its capital being six or seven h in circnit. 

In the Life we hire a detailed account of the un 
pleasant and adventurous journey fiom the Chinese capital 
to the chief citj of Kao ch ang This city, we know, was 
in the distnct which is now called Tuifan and it is said 
to be lepiesented by the modem Hitio c?«oit; (J^C JH) other- 
wise Kaiakhojo At the time of oui pilgrim’s nsit Kao 
chang was a thiiving kingdom, and its king, though a 
lassal of China, was a poweiful despot feaied by the 
smiounding states This king, whose name was Kuxten- 
iai (Jll 01 as it is aho given Ku la (^), had 

leceivedYuan ebuang onhisainvalwithgieatceiemonyand 
kindness had tned entreatj and fiatteiy and even force to 
retain him and had at last sent the pilgiim on his way 
with gieat lionoui, giving himpiesents and piovisions and 
also letters of introduction to othei soveieigns Then why 
does Y uan clmang here write of Kao ch'ang as a state which 
had ceased to exist? The explanation is to he found in the 
great change which that kingdom had experienced between 



the Tears 630 and 646 XTe learn from Ui«torv that m 
the year A D 639 the Chinese emperor T-ai T uns; cent 
an army to inrade Kao ch aftg and pnnish its ruler who 
had dared to defi the imperial power This inler iras 
the KO wld Voi who had heen "Vnan chnang ho'^t He 
thought hiiuself safe from Chine e inrasion and boasted and 
swaggered at the threat of a Chinese army coming into 
lus counliy until the in\ading foice was actuilK nithm 
Ins borders, "When he learned honerer, that the hostile 
aim) was fast appitiachiDg his capita! he became so 
utterh possessed b) abject fear that he became helple s 
And his death soon followed Heieupon lus wise ‘son and 
successoi at once submitted to the Cluncso gcnciil nlio 
however, “estmgutahed Kaochang , whereupon T ai Tsung 
made its terntory a Prefectuic of the Empne This pro 
cedute called forth a generous protest from one of the 
Emperor’s >Tise and faithful mimsters but tlio icmonstianco 
was in vain and in 640 Kaochang became the Chmeso 
Jlsi<how (IS ^I'l) Thus^iian cliuang wiilingumlcrimpeiial 
orders and for the Emperoi-’s reading must needs take notice 
of the great political change which liad taken place in 
the Kaochang couutiy since the date of his visit The 
change piorcd bad foi China and the new state of affairs 
did not last very long For the piescnt, howevei, our 
author has to desenbo the “Trestcin Lands ’ that is the 
countries which were outside of the western bolder of the 
Clnneso empire Up to CIO Kaochang nns ono of these 
countries but from that jear the empire reached on the 
cast to the ocean and on the west to the kingdom winch 
was the first to the west of Kaoch ang mz the W i in of 
this narrative 

There cannot be any doubt that the countiy winch uan 
chuang here calls A H ;» (f?J ^ /t) was as has been stated 
hr others, that which is k-nown in Climesc luster) ns 
dt»i/ I (V, This state rose to power in tlio Han 
penod and fioni that time down to the Tang dyrmsti il 
hero in Chinese treatises this name "kcnki whicli is still 
its classical and hteran designation jn Chtnc«e literaluic 
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Then why did Yuan cbuang us« the name Akim a name 
foi which he seems to be the sole authority ? 

The explanation is simple Theie was ne learn from 
an * inte pointed comment to the text an old name 
foi this country i Inch is given as Tiff / i {tj oi -^) 
This seems to hare been the name used bj the trans- 
lators of the sacred books and by Buddhist writeis 
generallj Thus m the translation of the Ta pao chi 
ching hy Fa hu of the Western Chin dynast) we find 
mention of Wuki along with Kloten and other coun 
tries So also Tao hsuan m bis Su kao stng chuan men 
tions Wuk 1 as the counti^ between Autz i (Kucliih) and 
Kaoch ang In the Fang cbih also we find the name 
given as Wuki andFahsiens ir» i (^^5 ) is apparently 
the counti7 under consideration The fiist character t«f 
in each of these raneties of the name was probably pio- 
nounced a or o and tbe second chaiacter represented a 
sound hke / 1 or tbe whole givmg us a name like all t 
or (igi Thus we hare at Yuan chuang s time thiee different 
designations foi this countiy —the lenlt of Chinese histo 
nans the TTiiJ i of the Buddhist wnters and Y ’s own name 
for it A / 1 111 The explanation of this variety is mstruc 
tive as the theoij which underlies it apphes to several 
otl er distiicts In \enki we have the local or Hu name 
This appaiently was (or was undeistood to he) Yanghi a 
Turkish word for the full name being peihaps some 
thing like langhishahci or Fire city Now in all the 
Hu countries the Buddhist monks we are told used among 
themselves the language of India In this language the 
correct Sanskiit name for Jite is agni the ah ui of our 
authoi "We find the three chaiacters of the text used 
by luan chuang in a translation of a sacred book to tian 
scribe agni as the Sanskrit name for^ip and by Gunabhadra 
in one of his translat ons to traasciibe this woid m the 
pioper name Agmdatta * But the monks of the Hu 

« A p t a mo ta p 1 1 0 slia lun c7 lo (Bun ^o 1^63) Tsa a Lan ‘ 
cl ng c7 "j (No 644) 
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countries did not Ml come from ‘•CJcntr'il Indii’ ond thc\ 
dnl not talk Sanskrit Ihc} s|ioko ntid rvrote dialectic 
vaneties avitli vernacular forms of Indian nords, and the) 
often used avords vrlnch vrere foici^n hut were made to 
assume a Sanskrit j.arh So the Urcthren of the countr) 
with which we arc now concerned hul ai>paientlj u«ed 
the Pall form Agi instead of A,ini, and this had been 
used h) others hut Yuan chnang hciUtt a piiiisl jiTcferred 
to write the Sanskrit form 

In the penods of the Yuan and Ming d) nasties the 
cit) and district called Ycnk'i, still retaining this name, 
were grouped with four others in the political ngcregalc 
called Bvsh hahk or Pentapolis Hence we sometimes find 
it stated that ^cnk^ is Rislihahk, hut this latter name is 
more frefiucnlli applied to Uruintsi » At the present 
time the cit) called Kit a* (or Khara*)ehahr !•» general!)^ 
taken to he the representative of the ancient capital of 
Yenk‘1 But the site of the latter was apparently some 
what to the west of the modem Klnrashahr at a pi ice 
which has several ancient nuns Ihis modern cit) is said 
to have recened its name from the grini) uppcarance of 
its walls and houses, K irashahr m Turkic moaning “Black 
cit)”, an etymology which is confirmed h) J)r Sicn Hedin's 
account • 

Like man) other states lo this part ofAsiaYcn-ki has 
had man) ups and downs, passing seieral limes from power 
and preeminence to subjection and vassalage One of these 


< Li lai yen t<o piao fk ch 8 Med Tlc^ "S oL 31 

p ‘>■>9 But tLc name Bisbbalik seema to biTc I i.cn npi^lieil to six 
cities Tcgardcd ns fonrnnp n potiticat unit 

3 Dr Sren Iledin wntea— "Kara shahr (the Black Town) folly 
deserves its name for it is witbout comparison the dirtiest rown in 
all Central Asia It itinds on the left bank of tl o nver (the H idick- 
or Khaidik gol) on a level larreu ilain totally destitute of any 
feature of interest Nevertheless it is a large town very much larger 
than Korla consisting of a coQntle*s number of miserable hovels 
courtyards bazaars and Mongol tents surrounded ly a wall aril is 
the chief commercial emporium in that part of Chinese Turkestan 
Through Asia , p Sj9 
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Vicissitudes ^^TS e\peneaced l)j it in A D 643 — 644 when 
Uie Chinese emperoi T ti Tsnng sent an army which miaded 
the country, conquered it and made its hmg a piisonei for 
a time A similar disaster befell it in A D 648, when 
its king was beheaded by the Turkish invader ^ The 
country under the official designation Khajashalir I'f] 
}> m) IS now a mihtajy station and an impoitant Suh- 
Prefectuie of the Chinese empire 
It is remarkable that neithei m the Records nor in the 
Life of our pilgrim nor m the itinerary of "W^u L'uug is 
the distance ot Yenki from Kaochang given but we 
leain from other sources that it was 900 li ^ In anothei 
account of the countiy the capital is described as being 
30 U in circuit i\hich is a much largei area than that 
given in our test but another account makes it to be 
only two li square The name of the capital also is given 
as A’an ho M) ‘'^so as Tunlu i£) 

which is perhaps only another foim ofYenki^ The city 
was situated 70 U «oulh of the White Mountain and a 
few h from a lake ■* This lake, which is described as 
having salt and dsh and as abounding in reeds, has man} 
names It is sometimes simply the “sea” oi Dengir, and 
it 13 the Bostang, or Barashahr, or Bagrash Lake The 
description in our text proceeding states that 

[tli6 country] on four sides adjoins hills with roads hazardous 
and easily defended The \anous streams join m zones and their 
water is led in for the cnltivated land The soil grows millet 
spring wheat scented jojuhes grapes, pears, and prunes The 
climate is genial and the jeople hate honest wujs Their writing 
IS taken from that of India with slight modifications Their gar 
ments are of fine and coarse woollen staffs The men cut their 
hair short and do not wear any headdress They use gold siher 
and small copper corns Their Ling is a native of the country who 
isbraie but without practical ability andcouceited Thecountryi 

‘ T ung chien kang mu cA 40 (18Ui year of T-ang Tai Tsung by 
the Chinese and 22d year h\ the Turks) Ma T 1 ch 336 

* "Ma T 1 1 c. T-ung chih liao the ch 1 

* Chien Han shu eh 96 "Wei slu eh 102 

* "Wci Shu 1 c 'Via T 1 1 c CUiea Han shu 1 c 
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IS \7itliout a poUtical conatilutton snd ita Ians are not reduced 
to order 

The first sentence of this passage is not vei7 clear as 
to whether the descnption is meant for the whole countrj 
01 onl/ foi the distinct of the capital Our pilgrim seems 
to have drawn his information parti) from the source 
which supplied the autlioi of the “Hou Han-Shu”.» In 
that noih, and in Ma Tuan Ws treatise 'which follows it, 
it IS the Yenk*! countr) which is described as being 
surrounded by hills or mountains But there were appa- 
rently no mountains on the east side of YenVi, and the 
Life tells onl) of two cities, which the pilgrim passed on 
his way from the capital of Kao ch'ang, without any mention 
of a mountain That the roads were dangerous and easily 
guarded is also stated m the Hou flan Sim almost in the 
words used in our te\t, and this also seems to indicate 
that it IS the country which is described But the ex- 
pression “on four sides adjoins (or abuts on) lulls” (Iiylilu 
^ dj) IS apparently more appropriate to a city than to 
a country Then we have the statement that “the various 
streams join in zones” that is, unite to form belts or lines 
of water For this the original is “ch'Qan (in the B text 
chun^liu chtao tat in B ^ and Julien tnns- 
lates „une multitude des courants qui viennent se jomdie en- 
semble, I’entouient comme uneceinture” Theteimc/uflo 
f«i seems to have m some places the meaning here given 
to it hy Juhen, hut it commonlj means to join tnfornwKj a 
contimioiis line Thus it is used of a senes of tanks fonned 
or connected by a river and of tears unitmg to form 
streams on the cheeks This sense of “joining and cany 
viT ^Viirnn -snuins vuA. uerr irtssugn, \’irb 
cwcuinstances of the district In Yenki the becks of the 
mountams jomed in foiming the various rivers hy which 
the country was watered Thia the Khaidu, the principal 
river, was formed by the junction of a large number of 
tributary streams from the Northern or "Wliite mountain 


' a» 88 
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In the passage of the Han Shu already referred to we 
find the statement that the ‘ water of the sea (that is the 
Bostang Lake to the south east of the capital) was de 
fleeted into the four mountains and flowed all about the 
capital (it for above thirty li”, a statement which i^ 
lepeated by ’\Ia Tuanlin And although the kingdom 
contained several (according to one account ten) other 
towns it was doubtless of the capital and the surrounding 
districts that the words of our teU were written The 
water from the various niers was led m channels from 
the Imes of current to irrigate the land devoted to the 
cultivation of crops and fruit trees This artificial irrigation 
mentioned by our pilgrim is not noticed in the Han Sbu 
but it was known to the author of the ‘ Sbni ching chu” 
(;J<; <4) and it IS referred to in recent works such 

as the Travels of Timkowslxi 
In the Ust of products here given the term translated 
“millet” IS i«i shn (gs ^) which JuLen lenders “millet 
louge the same rendenng being given foi the one character 
nil in the nest page Instead of this character the D test 
has in both places the word ««et (or meh J^) the name of 
a kind of millet “with leddish culms” The tests may be 
corrupt and luan chuang may have wntten wjei ()^) which 
we learn from the ‘ Yu pien” was a synonym for CHit ( ^ 
kind of panicled millet much cultivated m the noith and 
noithwest of China By “spnog wheat” (;^ |f) is meant the 
wheat winch is sown m autumn and npens m the folloA\- 
ing spring This spends the winter in the ground, and m 
this waj it passes from one year into the next and hence 
its distinctive name 

The sentence Their writing is taken from that of India 
with sbght modifications their gaiments aie of fine and 
coai-se woollen stuffs’ is m the onginal nen tzu dm tse 
ijin iu uet yu tseny diiianfu slnh tteli ho ? 3R P'l 01 ^ 
'4l Tj fu jJIi m the A, B, and C texts The D 

* ir*m chianjj cl 3 Timkovstis Travels Yol I pj C^S 410, 
T1 e artificial irrigatioa is mentioned m tbe T^ng Shu c/i 221 
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text lias diffeiences and it reads — ^‘The Tvntmg is modeled 
aftei that of India There is little of silk stuffs, the dress 
IS of felt and serge’ Heie tto have iseng chian 
“silk stuffs” instead of the othei f^eng chiian meaning 
“addings to and takings from” or “modiBcations”, and we 
have chan (^) “felt” oi “coaise woollen stuff” instead 
of the iieh of the other texts All the texts, we see, agiee 
in the statement that the writing of this countiy was taken 
fiom that of India, and the Wei Shu makes the same 
statement If we aie to take the authoi as adding that 
shgUt changes had been made m the Indian nntmg m 
Tenki the information may be regaided as conect 
So also if the D text is genuine and we ai e to substitute 
for “there aie shghtraodi 6 cations”the woids “theie aie few 
silks’ we have a statement which is confirmed hy other 
accounts The people of Yenki had the silkworms, but 
they did not know how to make sflk, and the only silk- 
staffs they used were impoited So they did not wear silk, 
and their dress was of woollen material Juhexi tianslates 
the four words /« ohih-ti^i ho by “Les vetements sont faits 
de coton ou de lame”. But the reading should piobably 
be chan as in the D text This reading of chan instead 
of tieh IS supported hy the epithet “Weareis of felt and 
seige” wluch the Chinese apphed to the Hu and Jung in 
contrast to themselves as “silk weareis” Then we have 
also the testimony of I-chiog that the inhabitants of the 
countries with which we aie concerned used mainly felt 
and fui as clothmg, and that they had little cotton cloth 
^ ^ ®^t even if we take Uch to be the reading 

in the ^assa^ hethre. u-t, ik m ok Inask fhuihtjBiI whathm: ik 
should be translated heie hy coiton The word did come to 
be used as a name foi cotton, and Yuan chuang seems to 
employit m othei passagesjodenotesometiunglikefine cotton 
01 muslm In the T ang Shu we find pat Ueh desciibed as 
the name of a plant of Hao chang from the floweis of 
which a cloth was made, and in this tieatise heh is cotton 
,But on the othei hand the woid is explained in old 
glossaries and dictionaries as denoting a “cloth made of 

D* 
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hail (or -n-ool)”, and the fonnationof the character seems 
to point to suchraatenal Then we find snch expiesaions 
as pai chan-tieh, “white felt-cloth”, and tieh alone, mentioned 
along with the Jcielipei or Kibat (Karpura) “cotton-cloth 
as different materials Moreover the modern equivalent 
for tieh in Chmese books about the Mongols, Tibetans, and 
peoples of Turkestan is p u~lu, which is the name of a 
■woollen fahne manufactured in the “west countries” ‘ 
There is great confusion in the use of chan and tieh (not 
only in these Eecords, and the Life, but also in many other 
works,) and we have often to make the Contest decide 
whether the author meant coWou oi uoollen 

The king ofYenk'i whose character is briefly desciibedm 
the passage befoie us was Lung-T-iO ‘‘tcln (jf| ^ ^ '^) of 
which Lung was the surname and T uk'ichi (Dughitsi^) the 
name This pnnee seci etly renounced his duty and allegiance 
to China, and entered into an engagement with theWest Turks 
to harass China So the empeioi T‘ai T^ung m 643 sent 
au army to invade Yenk'i and punish its petfidiona ruler. 
The httei was dethroned and taken prisoner in 644, but 
m the course of a few years the Chinese found it necessary 
to restore him to the throne 2 
For thewoids — ‘The country is wthout a political con- 
stitution, its laws are not reduced to Older’ the test is 
Kito-icu-kang-chi-Ja piKheng^sn (0 ^ 

Julien tianslates this — “Ceioyaume nepossede point de code, 
Vordse et la paix se maintienneut sans le seconrs des lois ” 
The lattei clause of this sentence does not seem to be 
possible as a rendering of the Chinese Moreover in the 
term Kang chi aie included not meiely a code, but also 
the ethical and political ma-vims which form the basis of 
the political system, and give the state enactments their 
sanction Then Kang chi comes to denote the general 
piiDciples 01 essentials of goverment, and the particular 
rules oi institutions of a State or Empiie. Thence the 


1 Nanhai clii kuei c/. 2 lu piea a v Tidi Sung Shih c/j 469 c. 
* T UDg-cbien kang mu 1 c 
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term "was extended to tlie constitution and laws of anj system 
political or religions, and Ynan-cUuang, for example, uses it 
Witt reference to Buddhism As to Yenk‘i, the author 
states, it had no fundamental statutes or national political 
regulations, and it was also without any system of definite 
laws in force among the people Thm is a repioach which 
we find brought against the Country also in the "Wei-Shu 
which writes of it as “without a political system and laws 

(H m ^ li ‘ 

The pilgrim’s description proceeds — 

“There are above ten Ctnldhiat monasteries with above 2000 
ecclesiastics of all de^ees, all adherents of the Sarvastivadin 
school of the “Small Vehicle” erstem Since as to the satra 
teacbiDgs and vinaya regnlations they follow India, it is in its 
hteratuTe that students of these snhjecVs study them thoroughly 
The} are sery strict in the observance of the rules of their order 
but in food they mix (take m *1 miscelJaneons u-ay) the three 
pure (kinds of fiesli] embarrassed by the ‘gradual teaching’ 

One of the large monasteries m this country was that 
known as the Aiaoya-tih’tia here Dharraagupta lodged 
m the year A D 685 when on his way to China The 
SarvAstiTfldin school to which the Brethren in Yenk'i be- 
longed was a branch from the ancient Sthavira school 
It had its name fiom its assetlKm that all iteie 
real, viz past, present, future, and intermediate states Its 
adherents claimed to lepresent the original teaching of the 
Master, as it was delivered, and as settled in Council by 
the “Elders” (Sthaviras) who had heard it from his lips So 
they considered themselves strictly orthodox, and they weie 
zealous enthusiastic adherents of what they regarded as 
thft aumjle Thfi. 'Brcthicu la Ycah'v 

followed the teachings of the Buddha as lecorded in the 
Indian scriptures of winch they weie dihgent students 


i The katiff of kang-chi is onginally the large thick rope of a 
fisherman’s casting net and the chx are the small cords of the same 
Then long chi (or chi long) came to bo applied to the estabhshed 
controlling principles of govemmeiit, the codified means of preserv- 
ing order m a state From this use the term came to be extended 
to social institutions and to Systems of religion and philosophy 
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The neTt part of this paragraph has received bad treatment 
at the hands of the translators Juliens version of it 
IS— ‘■Les religieux s’acquittent de leurs devoirs et observent 
les regies de la discipline avec an purete s^vfere et an 
zele perseverant Us se noamssent de trois sortes dali 
ments pure et s attachent \ la doctrine graduelle ’ The 
ivords of the original are Chie hsing lu i chie ch ing chm 
li jan -shih tsa san ching chih yu chien chiao i (5^^ fr 111 
U BB # iff- iSt It IS not easv to 

conjecture vhj cl le hsing should be here rendered ■« ac 
quittent de leurs devoirs ’ The term is part of the danse 
which tells us that the Brethren were careful observers 
of the Vinaya commands to do and abstain from doing 
Then the translation leaves out the important words ;nrt 
laeaning ‘but and isa meaning “to mu , and it renders 
chih yn “to stick in’ or “be detained m by “s’attachent 
sartout i Then Julien did not know what was meant by 
the “trois sortes d aliments purs , so he gives us m a note 
an account of certain five “abments purs” derived from 
another treatise What the pilgnm telk ns here is plain 
aod simple The Buddhist Brethren m the monasteries 
of lenki were pure and strict in keepmg all the laws 
and regulalions of their order according to their own 
Vinaja. But in food they took along with what was 
orthodox the three kinds of pure flesh being still held in 
the “gradial teaching’ The student will he helped in 
uddetstauding this pas-jage if he turns to the account of 
the next country iuiclub and to the pilgrims experience 
m that country as set forth m the Life and to the account 
of the Swan Monastery in Chuan IX of the Records (Juhen 
III p GO) and Chxian III of the Life L p 162) 

The explanation of the sou c7uti^ or “three pure kinds 
of flesh” 13 hriefij as follows In the time of Buddha 
there was in t auv-di a wealth) general named Slha who 
was a convert to Buddhism He became a liberal supporter 
of the Brethren and kept them constantlj supplied with 
good flesh food M hen it was noised abroad that the 
hhikshus were in the habit of eating sucli food speciallj 
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provided for them the Tirthikas made ihe practice a 
matter of angry reproach. Then the ahstemioiis ascetic 
Brethren, learning this, reported the circumstances to the 
jVIaster, ^vho thereupon called the Brethren together, When 
they were assembled, he announced to them the lavr that 
they were not to eat the flesh of any animal which they 
had seen put to death for them, or about which they had 
been told that it had been hilled for them» or about which 
they had reason to suspect that it had been slain for them. 
Blithe permitted to the Brethren as “pure” (that is, lawful) 
food the flesh of animals the slaughter of which had not 
been seen by the bhikshus, not heard of by them, and not 
suspected by them to have been on their account* In 
the Pali and SsU*fen Vinava it was after a breakfast riven 
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‘bird killed (ft ^)” made asancftm^ It is evidently in 
tins latter sense tbat tbe teim is used in these Records 
Then we have the ‘ giadual teaching” which to Yuan- 
chuang’s mind was intimately connected with the heiesy of 
sanctioning flesh food Here we have a lefeience to an old 
division of the Buddha’s peisonal teachings into “gradual 
(or progiessii e) ’ chten (t|5) and “instantaneous”, tun (|g) ^ 
Of these the foimei according to the Mahayanists, con- 
tamed all those sciiptures which gave the Buddha’s eaily 
teaching and also the niles and legulations which foimed 
the Vmaya The Buddha suited his sermons and piecepts 
to the moial and spinlual attainments and leqmiements 
of his audience Those who weie low in the scale he led 
on giaduallj by the setting forth of simple truths, hy 
parable and lesson andbymildiestnctious as to life and 
conduct At a later period of his ministiy be taught 
higher tiuths and inculcated a slncter pmity and more 
thoiough self denial Thus in the mattei of flesh food he 
sanctioned the use of it as anoidmaiy article of food by 
Ills own example and implied peimission Afteiwaids when 
he found that some of bis disciples gave offence h} begg 
ing for beef and mutton and asking to have animals killed 
for them, and eating as daily food flesh which should only 
he taken la exceptional ciicumstances he mtiodnced 
lestnctions and piohibitions But the ‘Instantaneous 
Teaching”, which took no note of cucmustances and en 
viionments, levealed sublime spintnal truths to be com 
piebended and accepted at once bj bigbei mmds, taught 
foi these a moialitj absolute and umveisal, and instituted 
niles foi Ins piofessed disciples to be of eternal imchang 
mg obligation 

The “Giadaal Teaching” is piactically coextensive 
s.’tb ihif system, fie SmJtfiia describes 

Ills teaching and Ymaya as gtadual, giowmg and de 
vcloping like the mmgo fruit accoidmg to some 


> llua jeu VI sUag cbiao )j fun chi chang (No loGl) Ssu chiao 
ji (No In the Chnng a ban ching (No &42) ch 0 Buddha 8 

d\ ftrma und \iiia\a are described as grailudf 
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scnptMres The ‘•Inst'vnt'vncous Tc'iclvmg ’ is the ^faluy^na 
STstem as found in those ‘«cnpt«res of the Buddhists which 
are outside of the Hinay mist Tnpitaka This distinction 
derived from a passage in tlie Lapkiivafira suti“i,is ascnbed to 
Dharmaplla (//« fa jj ) The Nirvana sutr is are quoted 
as specimens of the Giadual Teaching and the Avatamsaka 
sutias are given as examples of the Tun<hmo oi “Instan 
taneous Teaching** 

Our pilgrim being an adhcicnt of the Jrahli’mist 
SI stem refused to admit the validiti of the ‘•three fold 
pure’ flesh food indulgence winch the excellent Hinij mist 
Brethien of Ycnk‘i followed The Buddhist Scriptuics 
to which Yuan chuang adhered piohibit absolulel} tlic 
use of flesh of anj kind as food by the “sons of Buddha * 
This prohibition is based on the giounds of universal com- 
passion and the doclnno of karma !Mah lylnism teaches 
that the eating of an ininial’s flesh retards the spiritual 
giowtli of the Btother who cals it and entails evil con- 
sequences m future existences Some Mah’ij mists wcie 
strict in ahstamiDg-not only fiom all kinds of flesh food, 
hut also fiom milk and its pioducts In this the} 
agreed as wo shall see, with the sectaiians who weie 
followeis of Devadatla. Thete have also, however, heen 
Mahaj mists who allowed the use of animal food of certain 
kinds and we find wild geese, calves, and deer called 
san<1nng shh or “Three pure (lawful) aiticlcs of food ’ It 
was a common occurrence for a Hinajamst to he con- 
verted and “advance” to Jlahijunism but the Y'enki 
Brethren were still detained or eniharrassed in the “Gradual 
'tK *iVi% 'B'lfiJto fua wtrri itrr idamid. is 

clnh which means to he fretted or dela}ed, as a stream 
by an obstacle in its course Then it denotes the mental 
suspense caused bj doubts and difficulties, and the check 
given by these to spiritual progress, it is often associated 
with the word for donht 

, « Fan wang clung cl 2 (No I0S“) Ta j an me pan clung ch 4 

(No 114) Ju Kng ka clung ci 8 (No 176) Shou Icng jen ching 
bill cbie 1 c 
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Kociini 

Tbc pilgrim now goes on to tell us that from ^enk i 1 c went 
south west abo>e 200/1 croMed a lull and tw( large nrers west 
toailaiii and after tratelhngabove 700 B from that he came to 
the JiHc/ii/i countrj This countr\ was abose 100* * ) /i from cast 
to ssest and M)0 /» from n rtb to south its captal being 17 or 
18 2i ID circuiL 

According to the account m Uie Life the pilgrim passed 
onl} one 1 irgc n\er in iho jonmet from ^ enh i to Kuchih 
In other works the distance hetwoen these two places is 
somewhat greater, and thi area ot the capital of Kuchih 
13 much less than in our te\t 

The Chiuc^c annotitor here tells us that the old name 
of Ku chih (J[ij i) was A'» fse as we are told to 

pronounce these characters This is not onlj the old name 
hut aIso the onl) one hy which the counlr) was known to 
the Chinese imtil a comparatncl) modern timc^ A San- 
skrit Chinese Vocabular) gives Kuchina (fjl "Jt. 52) *** 

Sanskrit designation, but the word does not seem to be 
otherwise known There arc various transcriptions of the 
sound Ku tse, but Vi^xx k‘ung tells tis that Kii-chili is the 
correct form of the name* The modem Chinese ofhcial 
name of the district and its capital is A’‘»-c7i‘t, Jjl), the 
Kuchah andKocha of our maps This term is explamed 
as meaning the “Diy well of Ku”, hut tho etvTQology 
cannot be accepted ^ In modem Tibetan books tho name 
is given 'is Khu chhu or Kliu the Tins country was 
known to the Chinese from the earl) Han time, and in 


* An old Tsrietj of the name is Kucha As Goez calls 

the country Cuna the modem official name was apparentlj in use 
before the Manchu conquest of China (See lules Catbaj p 673> 
Su tsung which is sometimes identified with Kotsc, was the 

name of an old district m what u now the Province of Kansu 
5 The first syllable is found wnttea also P £}J and Mr and the 
second syllable is sometimes See Shih h clung, and J A T VI 
p 363 and note 

3 Hsin cbiang ch 3 Here it is stated that the country got its 
name from the “dry wells in it 



A. D. 435 It becan* a n to Ch-n-u* The old -Kut«o 
eabraced, no*’ caiv th^ diitnct noxr c'vUed hut 

oLo that of the rrevest Sairam and other terntorv. It 
■K-a* an acaeat ^tate, and its extent raned at different 
penoda. In a traualatiou of a Buddhist book xre find it 
mentioned as one of the parts of hi« great empire ivhich 
A«oka proposed to gixe over to lusi son Kunala.- The 
capital of Kutig xvas at one time (in the cent A. D ) 
the Ten (g) city, and aflerwarda it ixas Yi-io-Ju i) ’ 

In the Tuan period it xras a constituent part of the Bi«h- 
balik temto^, and it was aLo called lAt pd-U or ll-babk.< 
IVe find it de,cribed as being 200 or 170 It south of tho 
Ak tagh or \Vhite iloantains which emitted fire and smoko 
and yielded «al ammoniac * 

Thu coantry, the pilgno continoes, yieWeil millet, wheit, ncc, 
erapw. pomegranates, and plentr of peira, plum* penches, and 
apneots It prodoced al'o gold, copper, iron, lead, and tin its 
eUmate was temperate and the people had honest wava their 
wntug was tahen from that of India bnt had 1 cen much altered, 
the) bad great thiU with wind and *tnoged musical instruments, 
they dressed in ^anegated woollen cloth, cut their hair *hort, 
wore tnrbaxu D«ed corns of gold and eilier and small copper 
ones, and they flattened the beads of their babies Their king 
was a XacbOi man, he bsd few lalellectuol resources and was 
under the sway of powerful statesmen 

The wrd here rendered “millet” is the »u (^) of tho 
previous section But instead of this character tho C text 
has j«ft “hemp”, and the D text has met as before 
The v,ord hsmj {^) here lendered bj “apricots” is trans- 
lated ‘ almonds” by Jnlien although m his “Documents Geo- 
graphiques” he has given the correct rendering ^'abiicots”. 
The skill of the Kucbih people m music is mentioned by 

1 Tung chien kang mu ch 25 (Song 57en Huang Ti Yuan chia 
12*51 jear. 

* A yu wang hsi huai mu ym yuan ching (No 1307) 

3 Ch len Han Shu ch 90 Wei Shu ek 102 Ma T 1 c7» 330 It 
was m the Tang period that the capital was li lo lit 

* Li tai yen ko piao, 1 c T ung chien kang mu eh 25 

* » Sui Shu c7i 83 Ta ching ji tung chih ch 851 ScoaJsolim- 

kowski 8 Voyage Vol I p 398 
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bidden by the “Gieat Vehicle” of which he iias an ad- 
herent The Brethren, i\ho were all Hinajamsts, gave the 
pilgrim m their several monastenes as light refreshment 
grape syrup which was a strictly orthodox, beverage for 
all Ku chih had long been converted to Buddhism but 
it had not always been Hlnayanist as we read of one of 
its former kings being a devoted Mahayanist 

Tlie I ilgrim a descriplioa proceeds to relate that m the eastern 
part of L-Dchih vraa a large Dragon Tank in front of a Deva 
Temple to the north of a city The dragons of this tank changed 
themselves into horses and then coopled with mares the offspring 
of this nnion was a 6erce intractable breed, but the next gene 
ration formed fine horses patient of harness, and of these there 
were very manj Local tradition told of a king m recent times 
named Gold Flower who l>j bis regal ordinances and judicial 
impsrbahly moved the dragons to become his vehicles and when 
he wanted to die he touched the dragons ears with a whip 
whereupon he sank out of sight with them to the present time 
There were no wells m the city and the people drew water from 
the Tank the dngons now changed themselves into men and 
had tctercoorio with the women the offspring of this union 
became daring and fleet as horses and all the inhabitants gra 
dually came to have a mixture of the dragon in them , trasting 
to their might thej made themselves feared, and came to slight 
the king s commands, whereupon the king brought in the Turks 
who slew all the living creatures m the city, and this was now 
a jungle wnthout human inhabitants 
Ihis interpretation of the story about king Gold-Flower 
differs from the translation of the passage given by Julien 
which does not seem to be correct It reads — “Le roi 
montrait, dans ses lois, unc rare penetration. II sut toucher 
les dragons et les attelcr a son char Quand il voulait 
se rendre invisible, il frappait leurs oreilles avec son fouet 
et disparaissait subitement Depuis cette epoque, jusqu i 
CO jour, la ville ne possedc point de puits, de sorte que 
les habitants vont prendre dans ie lac 1 eau dont ils out 
besom” Bv a companson of this with the original^ we 


» The original oflhepas-agequoledfromJuhenis — PJJ 

^ £S 5z sf h: iti an ® IP E tT iff Es ju $ -T 
-T- K 't' K 31= 3U i5 fS ?ic 
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other wntcr^t ^nd llicir music find iiuisical instnimcnts 
hecamc iiell known to the Chinc'c So also the woollen 
cloths anil good rugs of this counlrr were known to the 
Oiincso before the time of our pilgrim, as were also its 
iron and copper products. We learn also that its king 
had a golden throne, and wore a magnificent turhan with 
a long streimcr hanging down hihiiid The reigning rover* 
eign at the time of ^ iiaii-cliuang’s tihiI had the suniame 
(fl) and w.is a Unenl descendant of the man whom 
LQkuangf,'^ had put on the throne more tlian 200 years 
hefore ^ uan*chuang s time This king showed his want of 
political wisdom m renouncing Chinese suzcraintr in farour 
of an alliance with the Turks who in A. 1). C18 invaded 
Ills country and took him prisoner * 

Tlie I'llgnm* Jejonj.tion rroerrJ* to rehte Uiil lliffc wfr« 
10 tint eountr) more thsn I(*> Itudlbin nonutrnrt with aTx)\e 
&000 UrcUircn who were adherrot* of the PartiiUrulm tranrh 
of the "hitllc \chich and ftudied the )>ookt of their religion 
IS the language of India. Tlit»c Urcthren alio were hell In Uie 
“gradual teiching", and took along with other food the "three 
j urc” kind* of f!c*li, hut they were estretnely punelfioui ifi ob* 
icniog the rule* of Ihctr code of diseiphne. 

As we learn from other sources the people of this coun- 
try were good Buddhists, and the nuraher of Buddhist 
images and huildings throughout the 1 ind was very great* 
Our pilgrim passed more than one monastery in it on his 
waj to the capital, and he spent Ins first night there with 
the Kao-ch'ang Brethren in their monastery. That the 
b) people, or at least the king, kept the vows of lay 
disciples we may infer from the Life’s account of the 
kings breakfast to the pilgrim. It is specially mentioned 
that among the food served at this entertainment were the 
“three pure” kinds of meat; Yuan-clmang partook of Uie 
rest of the food hut declined these, e\plain\ng that although 
they were allowed by the “gradual le.icliing” they were for- 


‘ yei Shu, 1 c Sm thn 1 C. T*nng.chicn-kang.inn ch 40. 
iFang-chih ch. 1 Cbm (g) Sbn ch 07. Tankh-i-BasLid by 
Llias and Ross p 124 note. 
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bidden by the “Great Yehicle” of winch he wis an ad- 
herent The Brethren, who were all Hina} mists, gave the 
pilgrim in their several monasteries as hght refreshment 
grape-sjrnp which was a strictly orthodox beverage for 
all Ku chih had long been converted to Buddhism but 
it had not always been Hlnayanisfc as we read of one of 
its former kings being a devoted Mabayanist 

The ilesCTiplioii proceeds to relate that m the eastern 

part of Kuchih was a large Dragon Tank m front of a De\a 
Temple to the north of a cil> The dragons of this tank changed 
themselves into horses and then coupled with mares the offspring 
of Ibis union was a fierce intracdble breed, but the next gene- 
ration formed hue horses patient of harness, and of these there 
were very manj Local tradition told of a king in recent times 
named Gold Flower who bj Ins regal ordinances and judicial 
impartiality moved the dragons to become bis vehicles, and when 
he wanted to die he touched the dragon’s ears with a whip, 
whereupon he sank out of sight with them to tho present time 
There were no wells m the city and the people drew water from 
the Tank the dragons now changed themselves into men and 
had uterconree with the women the offspring of this union 
became dansg and fleet as horses and all the inhabitants gra 
dual]} came to have a mixture of the dragon in them, trosting 
to their might they made themselves feared, aud came to slight 
the kings commands whereupon the king brought in the Turks 
who slew all the living creatures m the city, and this was now 
a jungle without human lubabitants 

This interpretation of the story about king Gold-Flower 
differs from the translation of the passage given by Julien 
which does not seem to be correct It reads — “Le roi 
montrait, dans ses lois, une rare penetration H sut toucher 
les dragons et les atteler a son char Quand il voulait 
se rendre mvisible, il frappait leurs oreilles avec son fouet 

•^iptrtycie, ^'osqrfa. 

ce jour, la ville ne possede point de puits, de sorte que 
les habitants vont prendre dans le lac I’eau dont ils ont 
besom” By a comparison of this with the original^ we 


» The original of the passage quoted from Julien 13 — P|1 ^ 
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interrogated the Buddlia is the onlj one of the Buddhist 
hiuldmgs called Ohio U to irhich this mtei-pretation can 
be applied mth any probabibty Another suggestion is 
that Ohio h and Chao ImAi may be the foreign term re- 
piesented b) the common transcription Clm h Rg) 
which means motley or particoloured, of mixed bnght and 
dark colours This interpretation would evidently suit 
some, and perhaps would apply to all, of the buildings to 
wbch the terms in question aie applied 

Outside of the vrest gate of the capital the narratiic relates, 
were two standing images of the Buddha, aboic nmetj feet high, 
one on each side of the highwaj Tlie«e images marked the 
place where the great quinquennial Buddhist assemblies were 
held and at which the annual autumn religious meetings of clergy 
and laity occurred The latter meetings lasted for some tens of 
dajs and were attended by ecclesiastics from all parts of the 
country 'While these convocations were sitting the king and all 
his subjects made hohdas, abstaining from work, keeping fast, 
and bearing religious discourses All the monasteries made pro 
cessions with their images of Buddha, adorning these with pearls 
and silk embroideries The images were borne on vehicles and 
beginning with a thousand they became a great multitude at the 
place of meeting }iortb west from this place of assemblj and 
on the other side of a nver was the A she h t/i (pj ^ Si SJ, 
or Monastery This bad spacious halls and artistic images 
of the Buddha its Brethren were graie seniors of long per 
severance in seeking for moral perfection and of great learning 
and intellectual abilities the monaslerj was a place of resort 
for men of eminence from disUat lands who were hospitably 
entertained by the king and officials and people The pilgrim 
then gives the curious legend about the origin of the monastery 

"We know from the Life that our pilgrim’s account of 
the Buddhist procession of images heie was derived from 
kcfs. trwu uxpmeuce as be i eacheci Vue country m tune to 
witness one of these piocessionv The native annotator 
explains the A she h yi heie by “marvellous” and it is 
evidently a transcription of the Sanskrit word ascharya, 
meaning a maiiel or miracle.^ Accoiding to the legend 


1 The cl aracter here read y» is andJulientranshteratesitm 
but the old and correct sonnd of the character is yi and in the Life 
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lelated by tbe pilgiim the monasteiy ^\as ciected b} a 
king to commemorate the mimcle in Inch was wi ought on 
bis puie and noble-minded brothei One of its chief 
monks at this time, we learn from the Life, was the 
Brothel known in religion by the name Mokshagupta, a 
Hinayamst who had studied above twenty yeais in Indio, 
and had acquired a gieat leputotion in Kiichili, especially 
for his knowledge of the commentaries and ctymolog). 
When Yuan-chuang amvedilokshagupt v treatedhim merely 
with the ordinal} couites} due to any guest, but when the 
pilgrim exposed theignoiance of lus host the latter came 
to tieat him as his master lu leligion. This monaster} 
IS mentioned in Wu k'ung’s itinerar} by the name A-shS~ 
l/'f/i It 13 also peihaps the WangSsfi or Eo}al Vibara 
of other wTiters, and we hod Dhairaagupta lodged in the 
Royal Vihara oboutA D 585 while be stayed m this countr}. 
The Miracle Monastei}, Yuan-chuang tells us, drew learned 
Biethxen fiom distant places to it, and it seems that 
these men came chiefly to study the YiDa}a. Ono of these 
gieat students was Yimallksba, popularly known as the 
“Dark eyedVinaya-Mastei^.aconteiDpora)-) ofEumaiajira * 

Pon-nj-KA 

Oui pilgrim continuing his narrative tells us that 

from this (viz Siucbih citi) a joume} of above 600 h we«t across 
a small desert brought him to the po/t ia countrj This was 
above 600 li from east to west bj more than 300 h from north 
to south and its capital was five or six h m circuit. In general 
charactenstics this country and its people resembled Euefuh and 
its people, but the spoken language ^fiered a little The fine 
cloth and serge of the district were esteemed bj the neighbouring 
countries There were some some tens of monasteries with abo\ e 
1000 Brethren aU adherents of the SanashradiQ school 
A Chinese note to our text tells us that old names 
for Foh-lu-]a weie Kt-me and Ku-vie in some 


we have instead of this character another also read yi, \iz G Vu« 
k ung 3 transcription of the name w ^ 

‘ Su kao seng chuan ch 2 (No 1493) 

* X'ai yuan lu ch 3 {ho 14&j) 
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copies mistake) This Kti*mC is found m the Hau- 
Sbu and is subsequent histones as the name of a state to 
the ivest of Kuchih It had a capital called Nan ch‘Lng 
or “South city”, and it jielded copper, iron, and oipiment ’ 
IkLY de St Martin makes Ku-mC orPohluka correspond 
to the modern district ofAksu and this identification has 
been adopted b) others Some Chinese writers identify it 
with the modern Bai cit} JjJ), while others more cor- 
rectly regard it as represented by the present Yurgun or 
Khara yuigun (Pj) iJ{), the Karayalghan or Kbara- 

juigun of our maps, nhich is witlun the pohtical district 
of Aksu 2 It seems that Yuan cbuang was the first to 
use this name Poh-lu ka, and it is known onlj through 
these Eecoids and the Life, for the “T‘ang Shu” eiidently 
derived its information duect from the Eecords * The 
esplanation of its use is apparently simple The Ku^mt 
of the Histones transciibes the Turkish word JIum (or 
Qum) which means “sand” oi “a desert”, a word of Sequent 
occurrence in names of Central Asia Then the 

Buddhist Brethren fiom India substituted for Kura its 
Sanskrit equivalent Baluk i which m our pilgnm^s transcrip- 
tion became Poh lu 7.a 

The word translated in the above passage by “cloth” is 
tich m the B text and clion or “felt” in the C and D texts 
The latter in the sense of “woollen cloth” is prohabl) here, 
as in other passages, the correct reading, and it was the 
reading m the text of the Record used by the compiler of the 
T ang Shu” It was the fine woollen fabrics of this district 
which were held in esteem by the surrounding countries 


> Cli len Han Shu ch 96 Wei Shu, ch 102 yrhere Ku me is a 
dependency of Ku tse. 

2 Hsm ch lang cb 1, 3 According to this treatise the “small 
desert ' is the modern CJi <t erh ekth io, the Charchik of our maps 
See Proceedings of B G S Vol TTT, No 2, p 86 

» T ang Shu c7i 221 But the P o la ka or Baluka of 

the Ta fang teng ta chi chmg ch 55 (No 62) is evidently the Baluha 
tf our text 
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THE ICE MOUJJTAIN AND CLEAE LAKE. 

The pilgrim goes on to relate that 
gousg BOTti-west from Poli-la-lca abore 300 h passing along (or 
crossing) a stony desert he came to the Lfng-shan (Ice 3Ioun- 
tain) Tins ^Tas the north heginmng of the Ts'ong-Ling and 
most of the streams from it flowed east The gorges of the 
mountain accumnlated snow and retained their coldness spring 
and summer and although there was the penodical melting the 
freezing set in immediateK , the path was dangerous, cold winds 
blew fiercely There were man} troubles from savage dragons 
who molested travellers those going bj this road could not wear 
red clothes or carry calabashes or make a loud noise; a slight 
proiocation caused immediate disaster, fierce wmds hurst forth 
and there were flying sand and showers of stones, those who 
encountered these died, hfe could not be saved A journey of 
over 400 {> brought the pilgrim to a great clear lake above 
1000 U in circuit, longer from east to west than from north to 
south. The lake had Mis on all sides and was the meeting'plaoe 
for Tonous streams, its waters were of a deep azure hue and 
hod a sharp brackish taste; it was a Ta«t expaose with tumnl* 
tuons billows. Tish and dragons lived in it pell-mell, and super- 
natural prodigies appeared in it occasionally. So travellers 
prayed for good luck, and although fish abounded no one would 
ventnre to catch them. 

Prom Uio Life ve learn that Yuan-chuang ^ras seven 
days m crossing the Ice Mountmn, ami from the Fang- 
club wc learn that he travelled in a western direction 
across it The term which he uses for the Ice Mountain 
is lAnj-shan ilj), Vnff being the classical word for 
“ice”. The modem Chinese name is J^ing’Shan with the 
s.imD meaning, thoTurUsh de'igoationheingMusur-dahghan. 
According to the Life the mountain was high as the 
heavens and covered with eternal show, and the Pass was 
extremely difficult and haz.ardous on account of its blocks 
of ice and. missei eC O’JK it- 

garded as a Pass lias been identihed with the present 
Muzart or Ice-Pass and there is much in favour of this 
identification although there are also difficulties in the 
way of its acceptance. Thus onr pilgrim says he went* 
north-wc>t from the Kum or Kharayurgun district, but 
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tbe Miizart is duo noitli of that M St Martin, accord- 
jugly, lias to change the direction of the pilgnm's loute 
and he tells us that ‘ Hiouen thsang en qmttant Po lou 1 la 
(Ahsou) se portc annord \eis do giandes montagnes qni 
ferment, dit il, I’angle (I’eatrtmitt) septentnonale des monts 
Tseng ling Some Chinese Tmters on the subject also 
describe the great mountain lange south of 111 as the 
north “comer” (or “beginning’) of the Ts'ung Lmg But 
the Musnr dahghan is said to belong to a different range 
not to the TsungLmg The Muzart \ias and perhaps 
still IS used by the traders passing between Kulja (Ih) 
and the districts of Kashgar, Yarkhand and Khoten '* 
It IS still very difficult and hazardous to cross the Muzart 
from tbe south side and tbe trading caravans go from 
Kashgar to Ivulja by other Passes and tale tins one only 
on the return joumej liloreover onr pilgrim’s account of 
his journey over the Ling slian Pass agrees well with the 
descriptions we have of the Muzart But the Pass by 
which, he crossed the great mountain may have been the 
Bedal or one between that and the Muzart or he may 
have gone north to tbe last and then in a westerly direc 
tion over the mountain to the “great clear lale” 

A note to the text here tells us that this lake was the Hot 
Sea (ph and Salt Sea of others It is the Issil 

kul or Hot Lake of the Turkic speaking people and the 
Temurtu nor or reirugmous Lake of the Mongols It is 
explained that the water of the Lake is not actually hot 
but that the Lake was called ‘ Hot Sea ’ because although 
girt by snow clad mountains its waters never froze It 
was called Temurtu nor on account of the abundant pre 
sence of flakes of iron brought down by the tributary 
streams ^ 


1 Julien ni. p 260 
'EsKicliiang c/is 13 4 

5 See Eeclas LAsie Basse p 3oO Proc’ R. G S Vol XVIH 
p 249 Hsin cLaaDjr els 1 4 T tmg ciiien kang mu ch 41 Sren 
• Hedias Tbrougli Asia Vol H p 8o8 Besciiption of laak Sul \a 
Schuyler 8 Turkestan Vol H p 

E* 
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It ^\lll be noticed that the information which our pilgnm 
gires about this “great clear lahe” is such as inight have 
been acquired without a personal iisit Comparing the 
combined accounts of the Records and the Life with the 
descriptions given b} later travellers, we are perhaps 
justified in at least doubting whether the pilgrim actually 
reached the IssiL-kul Other traiellers, Chinese and 
western, agiee m describing this lake as being actinllj 
hot, at least near the hanks, the only parts accessible 
until latelj No mention, hawever, is made either in the 
Records or the Life of the nature of the banks, of the 
tribes wbo lived on them, or of the vestiges of a former 
state of affms In connection with the statement that no 
one daied to fish in the lake we mai recall the fact that 
the Syrnns forbade any interference with the laige tame 
fish in the river Chalos, regarding the fish as divine * 
Our pilgnm was evidently told that the Lake was the 
abode of mystenous powerful supernatural beings easily 
escited and supposed to he malevolent It was b} the^e 
creatures that the waters €ven when there was no wind, 
were agitated, and monstrous billows put id motion Thiough 
fear of these unseen hcmgs also, apparentl}, the people 
of the district did not dare to fish in the Lake 
Tuan-chuang here makes the Issik-lciil to he above 
1000 h m circuit, and the Life makes it 1400 or 1500 h 
in circuit, but come other Chinese authorities represent it 
as only a few hundred U in circmt 
The pilgnm goes on the relate that 
tfrom] Issik kul going north west he travelled above 500 h to 
the city of the Su she water which was sis or seven fi in circuit 
It was inhabited by traders and Tartars (27ii) from >arious 
districts, the country yielded miUet, wheat grapes but trees 
were sparse, its climate was regular and itA wunbe <vs)ib, 
people wore woollen (felt and serge) clothing To the west of 
SusJe were some tens of isolated cities each with its own 
governor bnt all under the rule of the Turks 


• Xenophon Anab A IVi 9 
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The tnnshtois seem to have understood the fiist words 
of the text of this passage as meaning that the pilgiiin 
following the north side of Issik kul went north west 500 U 
from it But the Life gives the diiection as “north west 
following the Bake ’ Then IMa Tuan lin, whose inspiration 
was denved from the Recoids, does not mention the Clear 
lake ' and places the ‘ Su she water Citj ’ 600 h north we«t 
from the Lmg slian * It seems to me that we must regard 
the pilgrim as coming out fiom the Ice Mountain on the 
south side of the Lake and going on keeping the Lake 
on hib right hand travelling north west 500 It to the city 
of the Sii she water The name of this “watei ’ or river 
IS nTitten ^ gg hut we are told that the second character 
IS to he read she and not ye, and Julien corrected hvs “Su- 
je” to ‘ Su che”, that is Sushe or Susa "We do not seem 
to tnon of this citj at least hy this name, except through 
our pilgrims narrative altbougli we find mention of another 
Sn she river IVe read in the history of the T ang dynasty 
of a city to the east of the Eoi Lale called Sui je (or 
she) and this is taken by Dr Bretschneider and 

others, Cbiuese included, to be the Su she of the piesent 
passage ^ But tliis Sui she city did not come into existence 
until A D 679 when it was built by the Chinese * The 
expression, used is chu Sui she ch eng ^ ^ M) ‘ build 
the Sui she city, but the words have been taken to mean 
that the Chinese built a fort at Sui she This city was 
apparently substituted for Tenki as one of tbe Four 
Stations under tbe Chief Resident of An hsi we have 
mention of it being restored to that position in tbe year 
A D 692 and m 748 it was destroyed The T ang Shu 
mentions the Sui she volley (jll) 80 U from the mouth of 
which was, the cit) of General B ei Lo ^), and 40 h 
west from it was the Sutshe city, on the north of this 
was the river with the same name and 40 U north of it 


1 Ch 336 

2 Meil Ees Vol i p ^7 

® T ung chien tang mu eh 41 (T ang Eao Tsung Tiao li year) 
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was the Ku tan tJJ) hill, the spot at -which the Khans 
of the Ten surnames -were crowned ' This city seems to 
have disappeared ever since the T'ang period Its remams 
are supposed by some to exist at a place on the north 
side of the Issik-kQl, but this does not suit the position 
of the city with reference to the Lake The Su*she for 
our text was apparently situated to the west of Issik-kiil, 
south of Tokmak, and not very far to the north-west of 
the Son-kul Modern Cliinese maps place in that neigh- 
bourhood a river called Sn-sa ^ lin)' ^hat is 

peihaps, “Susa water’ In some of our maps this river 
appears as “Susamir a name also given to a range of 
mountains in the neighbourhood In some old maps of 
the Persian empire at the height of its greatness we find 
to the north of Samarkand a town called “Teras” and 
north east from it a nver “Soseclu” Further it is to be 
observed that some Chmese geographers understand 5ni* 
s7ie shut to be an old name for the Issik-kQl *’ At the 
time of our pilgrim's visit the Su-she river and its city 
had been a part of the great Persian empire, and we may 
with some probability take the name Su she to be for Susa, 
transferred from the old Sosa “by Choaspes’ amber stream, 
the dnnk of none but kings”. Professor Hirtb, who con- 
siders the Su she of our text to be the Sm -she of the 
T ang History, restores the name Sui-she as Suj ah * He 
-writes Su ye and Siu ye, and if the latter term is regarded 
as a Chmese name his transcription of the characters may 
be correct But the former is a foreign word read Su- 
she, and our pilgrim’s Sxi she shtu may possibl) correspond 
to the Suj ib of Tabari quoted by Dr Hirth 


» Clt 43 The “General Pci Jjo of this passage is perhaps the 
cml official Pei Hing chien Cgl ^ who caused a general to build 
the city 

3 Hsin chiang cfi 1 where the expression is Ski s/ie7i c/iua?i (jlj) 
» Nachworte z Inschnft d Tonjokuk S 71 and cf S 73 "o (Die 
Alt-Turkis''hen Inschriften d lUoiigolen. Badloff) 
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The pilgrim adds — 

From tlie cilj of tlie Su she water to the Kasanna counlrj the 
temtorj and its inhabitants are called Su h This name is 
applied also to the language and the writing of the peoide The 
letters of their language are only 20 (in the B text 30) odd 
which liaie come to produce a \ast \ocabularj they read their 
writing 1 ertically teacher transmits instruction to his successor 
m unhrohen conlmmtj Their garments, which are tight-filting, 
are felt (m B fif7i) and serge for inside and skins and wool (or 
Colton itch) outside Thej cut the hair even leaving the top of 
the head exposed, some share off all the hair, and thej bind the 
forehead with a silk band Tbej are of large stature but of a 
cowardlj disposition they are treacherous and deceitful m their 
waja and xery avaricious Father and son scheme for gam 
xiealth gives emmeoce there is no distinction between the n ell- 
bom and the low bom one who is extrcmclj nch maj Ine on 
poor food and wear coarse clothing The people are half and 
half traders and farmers 

The country and people here called Su h ^ ) ore 
apparently almost unknotni, at least by this name I-chmg 
several times mentions a region and people which he calls 
Sn-li (ji ^j) and this word is piobablj tbe Su-li of our 
•passage But whereas Yuan-cliuang restricts his name 
to a small defined district, I chiug seems to use his Su-li 
as a general name for the northein extra-India people 
called Hu (^jj) or at least for a mam dmsion of the Hu ^ 
So also in lus Sansknt-Chmese Vocabulary I-cliing gives 
Sail transcribed Su It as the Sanslait equnalent for Hu 
the tianscnption for Sail is generally Su-h but m one 
place it IS, perhaps by mistake, Sunlitt As to what Sail 
or Sa-h means we seem fo be left in ignorance Aiberuni 
mentions a country Sulika which he places in the noith, 
and another Sulika which lie puts in the north west, but 
the lattei name, which is taken from the Biihat-Samhit i 


• • Nan hai chi kuei Cits 9 , 10 , 25, and Takakusu pp 49, 68, 

69, 119 
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should perhaps be read Mubla* It seems probable that 
the Suli of our pilgrim corresponds to the “Sarts” of 
later times Tins is a term applied we are told, by the 
nomads of Central Asia to all duellers m towns and -vil- 
lages -without regard to race or oiigin But, according 
to M de TJjfalvy the Tajiks are not counted as Saris 
These Tajil s it is important to rememher are Iranians 
(Eiamans) of thxee hinds (1) indigenous Iranians, (2) Per- 
sian colonists, and (3) the descendants of Persian slaves 
It IS interesting to compare M de XJjfalvj s ‘ Carte etbiio 
graphique de 1 Asie centrale with Yuan chuang's narratire 
and the description of the Su U with that of the S irts 2 
But although the descriptions may correspond it does not 
seem right to regard Su )i as a transcription of Sart 
Like another word to be nouced hereafter it may "stand 
for the Turkic Suliq m the sense of “hanng water’, % 
term which seems to be very appropriate to at least a 
portion of the Su li region but not to all should 
probably regard the pilgrim’s statement that the country 
was called Su li as a mistal e and the name should peiliaps 
he regarded as applying only to the inhabitants and their 
language 

THOUSAND SPRINGS 

ReitjTniTig to the text ot our Records ■we read that a jourcey 
of aboye 400 westward from “So she city brought the pilgnm 
to the “Thousand Springs The district with this name was 
ahOTC 200 h square it bad Snowy mountains on its south side 
and leyel Jand on the other sides xt had a nch mQal.dy soil and 
trees eyerywhere in the latter part of spnng the place was an 
embroidery of flowers There were a thousand springs and 
ponds and hence the name of the district, the Khan of the 
Tutls came here erery year to escape the summer heat The 
place conta ned flocks of tame deer many of which wore bells 
and rings the deer were cherished by the Khan who forbade 
the slaughter of any of them under the penalty of capital punish 
ment and so the deer hyed their natural byes 


« Albemni Tol I pp 300 302 Ind AnL Yol KKII p 190 
2 Le Kohistan Le Fergfaanah et Kouldja pp o9 187 
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From tbe Life ive leam that the local native name of 
this charming district, here called Cli'ien Ch uan (f- 
was Ping j(i 4 l) This evidently represents Bmg ghyul 
which IS the Turhic equivalent for CJiHen cli nan or “Thous 
and Springs” There is little mention of the district 
bearing this name m Chinese literature We find it stated 
in the historj of tbe Sui djnasty that in the year A D 
619 the She hu khan of the West Turks removed his 
Court to the Thousand Springs descnbed as being to the 
north of the Shill (;5)» Tashkend country ' Moreover 

m the Xrt*'* chuan of these Becords we are told that the 
Tsung Ling range ‘extended on the north to the Hot sea 
(the Issik kul) and Thousand Springs’ 

M' Schujler finds the district here named Thousand 
Springs m the countrj to the north of tbe Alesandrofsky 
range and between Aulitata and Ai su Of Ins journey 
from the former of these two places to the latter he 
writes— “All along mj right was the beautiful Alesandrofsky 
range, with manj of its summits then white with snow 
At almost every step I crossed nvulets trickling down 
from the hills, showing well the truth of the old name, 
‘the thousand sources’”* With this we may compare 
D' Bretschncider’s opinion— “Vivien de St ilartin, in his 
geographical notes appended to Stan Julien’s translation 
of Hfian Thsang’s narrative identifies T^icnts^nan with a 
place ItilaX, south of Lai e Karakul, thus carrying 

the traveller far north west, and then locates bis Ta lo-sz 
between the afore'ioid lake and the Joxarte's But this 
view 15 uuteuable Mmg bulak. meaning Thousand Springs’ 
m Mongol and other languages of the East is a quite 
Irequcut name lor places m Slongoln and Central Asia. 
It seems to me that the Thousand Spnngs of the Chinese 
traveller, bordered on tbe south by snowj mountains, 
whilst on the other sides all was level land must be rather 
looked for somewhere on tbe northern slope of the high 


, » Sec T*ung chicnkang mn ch 38 (loi Enng Ti 2* jear) 

* Torkistaa Vol II p 123 
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mountain stretching from Xjakc I«sik kill wstward, and 
marked on Sussian maps as 4Ierflndcr’5 0io»i’ * 

THE KHA^ 

Before leaving this district we must tike notice of the 
«;hort description which the Life gives of the pilgnms 
meetmg with the Khan of the Turks 

It relates that at the So she water at^ called here the Sti si t 
cit\ the I ilgnm met with (he Turk Sh eh I a Khan then on a 
hunting expedition His rnhtary eqaipmenU we arc told was 
\cn grand The Khan wore a green eatin robe, his hair which 
was ten feet long was free a Land of white silk was wound 
round his forehead hanging down behind. The minuten of the 
I re«ence above ‘W m number all wearing embroidered robes 
and with plaited hair stood on his right and left The re*t of 
his BJihtarv retiune clothed in fur serge and fine wool the 
spears and standards and bow« in order and the nders of camels 
and hor<es stretched far awav out of ken The Khan was 
dehghted to meet k nan chuang and inmted him to star in the 
encampment during his ab*ence which woold be onlj* for two 
or three days giving him into the charge of a Minuter of the 
1 resence named Ha mo chib After three davs the Khan retamed 
and lean chnang was taken to his tent The gold embroidery 
of this grand tent shone with a darzhng splecdonr, the ministers 
of the presence in attendance sat on mats m long rows on either 
Side all dressed m magnificent b'oeade robes while the rest of 
the retmoe on dntv stood behind "ioa saw that although it 
was a case of a frontier mler vet there was an air of distinction 
and elegance The Kban came ont from his tent about thirtv 
paces to meet Inan cbnang who after a conrteous grectin" 
entered the tent As tb“ Turks are fire-worshippem Ihev do 
not n‘e wooden seats we arc told as wood has the principle of 
fire and thev use double mats as 'cats but for the pilgrim the 
Khan provided an iron framed bench with a mattre»s After a 
short interval envoys from Cbma and Kao-ch ang were admitted 
and prc'ented their despatches and credentials which the TThnn 
Hft. wsA wtwdt wsA vaiTsth Via -etiTcrjai *it> 

seated then he ordered wine and mnsic for himself and them 
and grape syrup for the pilgnm. Hereupon all pledged each 
other and the filling and passing and draining of the winecups 
made a dm and bustle while the mingled mnsic of various 


iled Ees ^ ol I p 2-'>3 note 
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instrumenta rose loud allhough tlio nirs were the popubr strains 
of foreigners jet Uiej pleased the «eD«es and ethilarated the 
mental faculties After a htUe, piles of roasted beef and mutton 
were served for the others, and lawful food such a cakes, milk, 
candy, honej , and grapes for the pOgrini After the entertainment 
grape*8\rup was again served and the Khan invited "V uan-cliuang 
to imirove the occasion, whereupon the pilgnm expounded the 
doctnnes of the “ten virlncs”, compassion for animal life, and 
the Paramitas and emancipation The Khan raising his bands 
bowed and gladly believed and accepted the teaching lie 
detained the pilgnm some dajs and wanted to keep him per* 
manenllj “\ou need not go to the In tZ la countrj”, he urged, 
“that land is verj hot, its lO*** montli being ns the 5'** of this 
place, judging from jourappcamace I fear you will not survive 
a visit, its people ore contemptible being black and uncivilized 
But the pilgnm replied that notwithstanding all this ho wanted 
to seek the traces of the Buddha and learti his religious system 
Then the Khan sought out among his retainers a young man 
who had spent tome years in CU'ang an and could speak Chinese 
and other languages Tins young man he made 2M0 (a Ivan 
and appointed him to go with the pilgrim ^s far as Ka] istct 
entrusting him also with despatches about the pilgnm The 
Khan, moreover, gave 'k uan choang a dark red silk monk's suit 
and fifty webs (p't /U) and ho and his ministers 

escorted the pilgnm above ten tt on his way 
The ‘•Sheh-bu Khan” of this passage was probably a 
rehtire of that To hi (P{ll Khau of the "West Turks 
•who died in A. D G35 His title is written Te-hn 
in other places also 51 but we are always told that 
the characters are to be read SltelHiti This terra, which 
IS of very frequent occurrence in historical works treating 
of the Turks, is generally interpreted as meaning ta-dt'en 
(•Jv E) or ‘■high ofhciaT’. “We are told that it denoted 
the highest rank of Turkish ofCcnls under the Khan, and 
the person bearing this title was usually a son, brother, 
or other near relative of the Khan^ He was common!) 
the satrap or governor of a Province, but we read al ‘!0 
of the Right and Left Shchhu at the Khan’s court * There 


« Sla I ] 343 344 

• 2 ]\ia I ] 547 X'angshn cA 217 Here it is Uigour digni 

tanes who style themselves “Ijeft and Bight Shell hu ’ In the Life 
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IS macli probal)ilitr m the *tnpposition that the Tvord 
represents the old Turkic Yahgn or Jabgu found in cer- 
tnin old inscription'^ and this irord al o denotes a viceroT 
or Governor* 

For the words -bis mihtarv equipment was very grand”* 
the Chme e is Jiin^ »w-c7jcn ^ ^ 5) which 

Julien translates — ‘■Les cheraus de ces barbares etaient 
extrtmement nombreui.** This rendering «eems to be 
faultv and to «^oil the de cnption, Jung nia is originally 
a ‘•war hoi^e and the term is u ed m this sen e in 
clas ical literature Then it came ti denote the armv and 
all the material equipment for a war and it is al o used 
to denote ‘■a campaign”* a ‘•state of active warfare**' 
As the contest here shews the pjgnm found rea~on to 
adnure the armv which attended the Khan and the armv 
mcluded soldiers mounted on elephants and hoi^es along 
with standard bearers and others It seems better accord 
inglv to translate the clause by some «uch words as ‘•his 
mihtarv equipment was magnificent** In the Becords we 
find the expression j ing ma-ch tang hSng ^ with 
a sinular meaning 

As to the Khans hair the D test makes it to have 


&lio we have the Governor of ToVhara a grand on of the “Sheh ha 
Khan as*nniing the title of 'Sheh ha"’ (Life ch o JoLen I p. 2 t>s) 
The rilgnm teems to have made a distinction between the “‘^heh ha 
Khan” or Governor of several Provinces and the ‘^heh hn” the 
Governor of one ProviBce ncder the fo’Tner This di traction how 
ever is rot s j cUv ob'crvcd by hinr and it '"eias to be nninown 
to others. 

* Thomsens Insnptions de lOrihon p* lCr> 14o Births 

Nachworle &c op c S 22 4a 

Two examples nav sofhce lnthe460> chapt«-of theTao-tc-ching 
we f nd the droi } orse of peice and the Jim^ yjia or “xrar ho’^e” 
n«ed in an illastration of the eCects of good government and of 
d 'Order re^iectivelv The words of this pa"age Jury ma sJer^yt 
ehiao (Jx £ ^ ^ 591) “the war steeds are bom on the wild fron 
tiers often 'hortened to Jknjr-nui ao are often nsed to denote 

the exi'tencc of a 8.ate of border warfare Then ‘•in the raicUt of 
war” IS expressed bv ^ g 5 gS] 
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been above ten feet long,* but the C text, which Julien 
seems to have had, -was taken bj him to mean that it 
was the silk band which was ten feet long. This reading, 
however, is evidently wrong, the word t (J^), as the parallel 
clause shews, being an impioper mterpolatiou 

The term here rendered “Ministers of the presence” is 
ta-hian for which Julien gives “officiers” and 

“officiers de haut rang,” bat neither of these is so good 
as his discarded rendering “officiers introducteurs ” In 
a Chmese Sanskrit Vocabulary this word is gnen as the 
eqimalent of the Sanskrit word Sammata in the sense of 
“held in esteem” or “honoured” It is also given as the 
rendenng of the Sanskrit Amantrajita and of the Turkish 
equivalent Tasrifatyi But the word, which is also written 
Ta Ian (Jg is evident!}, as has been conjectured, the 
Turkish word Tavkhan or Darghan The Ta-'kuan or 
Tarkhan were not necessarily officials of high degiee, 
hut they were men whom the Khan dehghted to honour, 
who attended him on state occasions and introduced those 
summoned or invited to his presence They bad the right 
of entry to the Khan’s presence, and they had also the 
privilege of sitting in his presence at an audience, banquet, 
or other state function 2 When the pilgrim is leaving, the 
Khan, as we have seen, appomts a young retamer to be 
jl/o-fo (j^ Luan and accompany the pilgrim to Kapis 

This word Moto, which we sometimes find u'jed as if it 
were a personal name, is perhaps for the Turkish word 
2Jutarjinn which means ‘an interpreter". 

The words here rendered “spears and standards” are 
sh(httt ^), hut it seems to be possible that the writer 
used them lu the sense of ‘raised standard”. The word 
iu IS the Turkish tugh, a standard foimed by a long pole 
surmounted bj a receptacle contaming a yak’s tail This 


J Cf Ogilbj’s Persia p 81 

5 De Courteihe Diet Tark or • p 318 Hirth, op c p 55 
Tliomsen op c ps B9, 185 Schlesel, Die CbiD Ins ad d TJigur 
Dcntmal, 9 et al 
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standard ■was one of the insigni'^ of relatives of the Elhan 
and distinguished mihtar} officers. 

The author of the Life tells us, we have seen, that the 
Khan had a fine bearing and presence “although he was 
a frontier ruler.” In the original the words for “frontier 
ruler” are K‘ung-hi-chh'chun (?§ ]S. M) ^hich Juhen 
translates — “un prince harhare, abntc sous une tente de 
feutre”, which seems to he a double translation, K'xing-lu 
IS a well-known bterary term for Pien-ti or “border land” 
as contrasted with Shen-chou or China But it is also 
used to denote “a felt tent,” and then “an encampment,” 
“camp life”* As Kiting means “vast” or “lofty” and Ui 
means a “hut” or “cottage” we may ^'ith some piobability 
regard the compound m the sense of a “felt tent” as a 
foreign 'uord. We find it also wntten KungAu 
and these two terms may perhaps represent the Turkish 
word Kiiluhe which means a “tent of felt ” But m phrases 
like that of our test the term should perhaps he regarded 
as having the signification of “outlying,” that is, “barbarous 
temtor)’.” 

We come nest to the words here loosely rendered by 
“the mingled music of vanous instruments.” These are 
KHn-meUiou (or (1*^ {fe ^ M) ^hich Juhen renders — 
“la musique des barbares du midi et du nord, de I’orient 
et do I'occident,” hut this is evidently not correct. We 
know that the old tenn for the music of the north bar- 
barians was Jiiii {^), for that of the East barbarians mei 
(?t. of southern barbarians jen (^), 

. and for that of the west barhanans chu-U or ^ ^J |).2 
It imU ho seen that our passage has not the word jen, 
and that its characters are not those of the rest of the 
description here quoted. A glossary to the passage tells 


> Ku*!luli-jiiaa(^ 1^) ch fi andc/(.S: Ch’ien HaD-shu c7<.96. 
Jih-chib-lu (p ^ ch. 29 "With the descnplion of the Klian 
giTcn in our test we ina> compare Master A Jenkmaon’s account 
of Solyman the Great Turkc in Ilaklujt'i rnncipall Voyaf'es, &.c. 
p 81 (1»» Cil ) , 

* lla T. L eh. 148 Kanghst Diet a. 
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US tbit J^m mei is the nimo of i birbaTinu music, and 
our h IS the recognized transcription of the Sanskrit 
Tvord tu)i/a meaning ‘music” This list vrord liid been 
knoivn to the Chinese for *:omc centuries before Yuan- 
ebuang’s time It is possible the 7 i*in, met, and tK h ot 
our passage may bo the Vin, met, and chu h of other 
books and that the rrords are used here in a peculiar 
manner Our four characters maj thus mean smiplv ‘•the 
musjc of the foreign instruments ’ or something similar 
It Mill he noticed that among the “pure food’ of uluch 
the pilgrim partakes at the Khan’s banquet uas a pre 
paration of milk In taking thi^ he vras not acting in 
strict accordance T.ith Sfalmjinist discipline, and Idling 
states positively that milk teas not a lawful article of food 
to a bhikshu * 

'VVben the feast ovas over tho pilgrim, at the lilian’s 
request, as we have seen, gave him an etposilion of some 
of the leading fealntes of Buddhism The hr t in tho hst 
of subjects IS the shih shun (+ or “Ten Virtues’ that 
18, the ten csccllcnt precepts which the Mahaj mist under 
took to observe These were not to kill, not to steal not 
to commit impurit), not to be false m language, not to be 
double tongued not to use bad language, not to use fine 
glosing speech not to covet, not to be angrj, not to take 
heretical views ^ 

The narratire m the Life with which we are now concenied 
gives us a very interesting picture of thatstnnge people 
called by the Chinese Ttilue, Turks This people had 
a remarkable but short career the mam incidents of which 
are well kuawn. In. ihe. w'*. T’mV's 

were slaves m the iron mines and forges of another tribe, 
the Juanjuan or Nm yen, on the south of the Gold 
mountain near the modem Barkul They rebelled against 
their masters and were successful Their dash and prowess 
soon made them a power, and they harried the surrounding 


• 1 Nan hai ch i kuei ch 1 

* Pa kie tzu ti chu men cl 1 (No lo,2) 
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regions to the borders ofChmi Then we find a king in 
Cliina sending an envoj to them m A D 646 and this is 
the first appeannee of the Turks m Chinese history.* A 
few (24))ears afterwards envojs from the rulers of Persia, 
and the Roman Empire armed at the scat of goieniment 
of these Turks J About this time also tlic "W ei king m 
China received and enteitained magnificently a Turkish 
ambassador wath a Urge suite at Ch‘ang an~foo and gave 
a princess to the Khan in marriage The splitting up of 
the great Turki'^h host occurred a few jears afterward®, 
about the end of the sixth centur}, and the term ‘West 
Turks began to he used fiom lint time The power of 
the Turks grew ra'pidlj until it extended from Lno-tung 
to the West (Caspian) Sea, but within little more than 
two centuries it passed awa} 

The account of the Khan and his doings here reminds 
one of descriptions of Persian chiefs in other books, and 
this Khan seems to be m some respects rather Persian 
than Turkish We see him, for example, like a satrap, 
a Persian ‘Piefectus Piormcia.” practising his soldiers in 
hunting, and the chase is with him apparently a military 
exercise The “Thousand Springs' was a Paradei®os with 
plenty of water, thickly grown with trees and full of wild 
animals Thepiettj story in the Records about the deei 
in this place going about free and secure, adorned with 
bells nnd rings, shews us that the Khan did not hunt 
merely for the game to be taken But the story may be 
a misinterpretation of an old Persian custom to which the 
Khan adhered Of this custom wo find mention by Ogilby 
in the following passage — “In the beginning of the month 
J?ama(7/ja«, which is our Lent, the Ling goes toAiicuiou^ 
in the mountams to take the fresh air, and to hunt, in 
which sport he spends several days, attended by some 
Thousands of people At the ears of those beasts which 
the kmg takes alive he hangs golden plates, on which are 


‘ T ung cliien Lang mo, cA 32 p 6S 
* GibboD Decline and Fall, eh ^ln 
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engraven certain marks, and tlien setting them at liberty 
again, often he retakes them, nar some have been taken 
who have bad the marks of lang Tliamas Ismail Stfi and 
other ancient princes ’ i 

The Life represents the 'West Turks as fire worshippers 
and as abstaimng from the n-sO of wooden seats on account 
of their reverence for the element of fire inherent in wood 
But here there is evidently a mistake The Persians were 
fire worshippers, hut we read of tho Turks as worshipping 
the “blue heaven,” their ancestors, and other objects, and 
as imners and blacksmiths thej cannot have been fire 
worshippers But it is acknowledged that some at least 
of the Turks, peihaps under Persian influence became 
worshippers of fire and a Turkish tribe, the Karakirghiz 
although nominally Mahometan still adheres to rites of 
the old worslup * Tho Turks at tho Sii*sho citj sat cross 
legged on mats or cushions because it was their custom 
Out of consideration for tlie Chinese guest tho Khan 
ordered a bench for Inm such as was u-^cd hy Buddhist 
monks In like manner the king of Hjvcan m 15G6 
shewed courtesy to M* A. Jenkinson wlieu tho latter was 
presented to him TIic king “kept las court at that time 
m the high mountains in tents’, be was “richly apparelled 
with long garments of silko and cloth of goldo imbrodered 
with pearls and stone” M' Jenkmson proceeds — “Thus 
the lung with his nobihtie sitting in his pavilion with lus 
legs acrosse and perceiving that it was painefuU for me 
so to sit, his highnesse caused a stoole to be brought m 
and did will mo to sit thereupon after mj fashion ” 3 


1 Ogilbjf s Persia p 79 

2 Schnyler s Torkistan VoL II p 137 
* Haklajt op c p 307 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CHUAN I CONT“ 

TARAS TO KAPIS 

The eoconnt in the Records proceeds to relate that from 
Bing-ghynt or Thonsand Springs the pilgno continued Lis 
journey westward and after going 140 or 160 h he arnred at 
the city of Ta lo'ssii This city was eight or nine h in circuit 
liere traders and Tartars (or trading Tartars) from other conn* 
tnea bred pell mell in natural products and climate the city 
much resembled Su'She. 

The Ta’lo'SSti of this passage is undoubtedly tlie Taras 
01 Talas of several old \mters and travellers. D* Bret- 
sclmcider, pioperly rejecting M. Saint-Martin’s identification 
of Taras, is disposed to place tlie site of tlie city near 
that of the pi esent Aulid ata on the river Taras, and 
Schuyler is of the same opinion. ‘ Tliis seems to he 
correct enough for practical purjioses, but the old Taras 
(oi Talas) was prohahlj some miles to the south-east of 
the modern town AuliC*-ata. It should be added th.it 
vhile the distance between Sushe and Taras in tliis 
passage is 640 U the distance between the Siii-ije city 
and Taras is given elsewhere as only 310 

Our narrotiic proccediog tells us that above ten ii to the 
south of Taras ttss a small isolated town inhabited by above 
300 Chiocae. Those men bad onginallj been taken captive by 
the Turks and earned off to this district they had. nlifirwarda 


' lied. Res YokI, p. 18 note and p 223 note. See Schuyler’s 
Turkistan Yob II. p. 120 ^ 

1 T‘aog-Sha, eh 43 and 221, 
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banded together and bad aetUed in and fortifacd this town they 
bad tben changed tbeir Btjle of dress for that of the Turks hut 
thej bad still retained their natise sreecb and wajs of life 
111 connection nith these statements it iiill be rernem* 
bered that i\hile Yuan chuang teas at Su*she a Chinese 
envoy arrived and had audience of the Khan This may 
have been the envoy sent by the Emperor T ai Tsung m 
A.D 631 to obtain from the Turks the release of all their 
Chinese captives In the tune of the Sui dynasty the 
Turks had invaded China, penetrating far into the country 
and carrying off many myriads of Chinese prisoners It 
was to ransom these that the great Emperor sent his 
ambassador to the Khan in the year mentioned The 
histonan tells us that the number of men, women, and 
children released from captivity among the Turks on this 
occasion was above 80000 Among those thus happily 
restored to their homes were probably the 300 Chinese 
of this little town near Taras * 

PAI-SHUI-OHllNG 

PfOMcding on his journey and going la a south west direc^ 
tion for above 200 It from the little Chiacse town the pilgrim 
reached the Pat shut ch’tny or “TThitc water citj ' This was 
SIX or se^en It in circuit, and the distnet excelled Taras m 
fcrtilit} of son and in climate 

As w e leam from other sources this was a well-watered 
region with a rich fertile soil * Long ago R^musat iden- 
tified this “'White water city” with the “Isfidjab” or “Es- 
fidjab” of Arabian writers, this name also meaning “IVlute 
water M SL Martin adopts this identification and it 
his been generally followed Then this “Isfidjab” has 
been declared to be the Sairam which is now, D'Biet- 
Bclineider tells us, “a little town in Russian Turkestan, 
north-east of Tashkend and about Gi/i (but in another 


« Tanig chicn ling mu ch 39 (T-ang-T&i Tsunga 6‘1» jear). 
^ T ang thu ch 221 
* Kcch I^ng Tart p 25*> 
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place lie says 13) Enghsli miles east of Cliiinkend”‘ It 
IS peiliaps 'better, however to find the representative of 
the Paislnacheng of Yuan chuang in the modern Man 
tent This tonn which is also called Ak su or ‘‘White 
water ” is about 15 miles to the north east of Chimtend 
This last town is also regarded by some as being on or 
near tlie site of the “White water city 

KUNG YU 

Continuing to travel south west our pilgrim went on from 
“White water city for more than 200 h and arrived at the city 
ZiM g yit or Kung ya which was five or six h m circuit 

In this district the downs and marshes had a nch loamy soil 
and were densely covered witli foreits 
Of this city no one seems to know anything and even 
the name is not quite certain as instead of Kung yli we 
find in one authority Awh^ clung ^-]|) i It is probable 
however, that this latter form is only a freak of a copyist 
and that the former is the correct reading As we find 
Chuan cheng :;^J) or City of the spring (or spnngs)” 
given as the name of this city we are probably justified 
m legardmg AungyU as standing for the Turkic word 
ICuju wluch denotes a ueU or spring the native name of 
the city being Kuyu shahr It is remarkable that the 
Fang chib here docs not mention the ‘ White water city” 
and makes Atoi^ fjll to be above 200 It to the south west 
of Taras or half the distance given by the pilgrim 

NU CHIH KAN 

Our p Ignm next proceeds to relate that a joumey of 40 or 
50 It eoutli from Kung yu aty brought him to the country of 
Aft-c7t7» kin or kan Jt) This country was above 1000 h 

in circuit and it bad a soil rich and fertile a dense vegetal on 
and fruits and flowers in great luxutiance grapes were thought 
much of although plenbfaL There were a hundred odd cities 


1 ^[cJ Res Tol I p 74 and U p 01 See also Schuyler s 
Turkistan I p "o and 303 
s Sla T 1 cA 330 
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and towns each with its own gorcrnor hut although the towns 
and their districts were muluallj independent and distinct poll- 
lical divisions yet the collective name for all was the “jV» chh- 
kan Country” 

Of a distnct in tins region bearing the name Nu-cbiU* 
l.an, perhaps pronounced ^bke Nujikkend, bttle if anything 
seems to be known beyond what is recorded here by our 
author. jiL Saint-Martin, however, writes of ifu-chih-kau 
thus— “Xous retrouvons indubitalement ce heu dans la 
^oiidjkeh (pour IToudjkend) mentionnee par le Mesalek- 
alabsar entre Taras et Kbodjend, mais sans indication 
precise qnant a rempJacement”^ This ^viykend, it has 
been suggested, may possibly represent the Turkic com- 
pound Nujabahkend, meaning “the territory of the nobles’’* 
a restoration which seems to suit our pilgrim’s description 

CEE SHIH (TASHKEND) 

The pilgrim goes on to state that from ^n chih han going 
west above 200 A he came to the Che thh countrj This was 
ahoe 1000 h in circuit, reaching on the west to the She (or Ye) 
nver, beiag greater in extent from north to south than from 
east to west in natural products and chmate it was hke N'u 
cluh kau its cities and towns were some tens in number, each 
with its own chief magistrate and without aD% general chief, hut 
all subject to the Turks 

The country here described has been long ago correctl} 
identified with the modern Tashkend Our pilgrim calls 
it CJie sJnh Bl), as we are told to read the characters, 
or Chesb This is evidently the Cite she of earher 

writers with its capital Clie-chth the latter, 

Hirth’s “Tjadj,” is also used to designate the country s 
The name is also written Che-chih and its capital 

Che che j/f), and some western WTiters call the capital 
“Seket ’ The river of this country is here called She oi 
Te (f ) short for Te-t/e or Te she, the Jaxartes Another 


1 Juheu III p 276 

* ‘ Tung chien kaug mu, cA 23 Ma T 1 ch 338 and 339 
* Itachworte op c S 70 
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that Ta«hkend means “stone castle” while D' Bretschneider 
says it means “stone city,”» and gives “stony country’^ 
as the translation of onr Chesli But there does not 
seem to be anj thing m the accounts of the citj and distnct 
to justifj the use of the epithets ‘stone” or “stony” The 
land avas noted for its fertility and its gram crops made 
it the granary of the country among its products are 
enumerated cotton, silk, woollen stuffs and articles of 
leather In Old Tashkenil the dwelling houses are all 
made of mud, and the mosques and other stone buildings 
are built of wrhat w c may call second hand stones * The 
names given to the city and district hire a different ex 
planation, and represent a proper name Tins was the 
personal name of one of the nine members of a powerful 
family of the (7c it or Juecht7t nation The head 

of the family, the eldest brother, was chief of the clan the 
members of which were known by their territorial designa* 
tion SJiao^tiH (B3 5^)» ^liat being the name of their original 
home north of the K‘i hen or Celestial Mountains "^en 
conquered by the Hmng«nu (or, as some writers tell us 
by the Turks), and driven away from their native region 
they descended to the country between the TsungLing 
and the river Ovus, occupying Kang ku (Samarkand) and 
all the surrounding country The head of the clan ruled 
in Samarkand and the other chiefs had principalities round 
about the metropohtan State, Slab or Chesh or Tash 
hemg the personal name of the brother who ruled over 
the distnct bearing this name "W^e even find Che she 
desenbed as Kang kU or as a part of that country In 
the 6“' and V'l* centuries also wo find this district tailed 
the An (^) Country, An being the name of another of 
the Shao wu brothers, hut this did not supplant the other 
name Thus Shih kuo and Tashkend denote the cowitri/ 
or domain of Shih or Tash 3 

‘ Johen HI p 2(6 Sled Kes "Vol II pag 55 et al 

* Hellwald s Centralasien S 341, Sol 397 Baber Intr p XL 
•See also Schujlera Turkistan eh 6 

* T ang shu 1 c Sui shu, cJl 83 aia T L 1 c lo the Sui thu 
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BETV.^EN TASHKENB AND SAMARKAND. 

TVe now come to a part of the pUgnm’s narrative which 
presents some serious difficulties. He relates that — 

“From tins (u c tlie Old TasbLend conntrj) to the Fct-han 
coontrj soutli-east ts al>OTe 1000 ft” This countrj, ■which was 
abosc 4000 h in circuit, was aorroundcd by mountains on all 
Bides It bad a rich productive soil with flower* and fruits in 
grc.at quantity, and it produced sheep and horses it was wmdj 
and C'lld and the people were stouthearted m speech they 
diDercd from other countries, and they were jll-featured. For 
some tens of years the county had been without a soiereign, 
and the local chiefs straggled for supenonty. Ihcir districts and 
cities were determined by niers (J||) and natural defences. 

The country 'wluch Tuaii-chonng here calls Fei-Jian has 
hicn iQentifieil with 'Ferghana, corresponiing m some 
measure to the present Khanate of Khokand. Ferghana 
became known to tlie Chinese in the second century B.C. 
hy the name Ta-yuan its capital bring Kttei-shan 

(Si lli)« pTobahly pronounced Kusau.^ Another old name 
for the couutrj was Kti-so (iJl but tins is perhaps 
only tbe name of the capital slightly altered.* In later 
times we find the country c.allcd ib-7jrt;i ff) or '' 

and ili-7/n«-ija fp JJIJ), and P“o-7o-nfi (ft fjf Hfi). and ir 
A.D. 744 the Ciiinosc imposed on it tho designation 

iai).’ The modem Chinese name is Jluo-hai 
^3’ Cantouesc Fol-han, which apparently represent; 
tlie word Ferghana.* 

A'dit the pilgrim does not expressly state th it he actualb 
Msited Fci-haii, but some readers of the Records haii 
understood him as describing it from jiersonal observation 
while others regard liim as •writing from he.arsay. Then 


•t.d thr ^ei-»hu f/i. 102 tbr tumame of the ling uf this counlr; 

• 5/ii‘ or itonc, but he doc* not bcl'ng to the Shao-wu clan. 

I .Sljib.cli. cA. 123 In tbi* workKaughu i* placed IKKXi // north 
wcft from T**Mnn. (’b*ien llan*<ha cA. M 
: ill T. L eh. Xi-i. 

> T'flfig'shu, rA. i’21 • T'ang-chicR.katig.niti cA. S'’, 12. and 43. * 

* Ta.chucg-i.l'ncg.chili, cA. 851; Ij*ko.yec*ri20, cA. 3. 
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are several circumstauces m the narrative winch seem to 
indicate that he did not Tint the countr) called Perghan:^ 
Thus he makes Fei-han to be 1000 It south-east from 
Tashkend, and tins is double the distance, given in the 
T ang-shu and other v orks, of Ferghana from Tashkend. 
Then he describes his Fei-han as having mountains on all 
sides, hut Ferghana vvas free fiom mountains on the west 
side Moreover he represents the country as having been 
for above a score of years in a state of anarchy, an active 
rivalry for clueftainship going on among the v anous cities 
But v\e know from Chinese history that within a few }ears 
of the pilgnm’s vasit to this region there was a king of 
Ferghana, that the king was murdered by the West Turks, 
and that he was succeeded on the throne by lus son * 
The royal family belonged to the great Shao-wu clan 
Thus we are apparently justified m regarding Yuan- 
clmang’s account of the countrj as information denved 
from persons hvmg outside of the distiict desenhed 
The narrative proceeds — 

From tins (i e Fei-ltac) poiog ttcsI above 1000 h one comes 
(or, the pilgrim came) to the Su lu U $c m countrj This he 
describes as being 1400 It in circuit with the She (Jaxartes) 
nver on its east The She nver rises m the north end of the 
Ts ung Ling and flows north west a great roudd> rapid stream 
In natural products and jopular wajs SutitUsc-na resembled 
Tashkend there was a king hut he was under the Turks 

The name of the countrj here transcribed Su-tu-h-se-na 
^ 35) peihaps a Sanskrit word like Sutushan 
meanmg “happy,” “easily satisfied’, or Sutnshna which 
means “dry,” “thirsty” It is apparentlj the same name 
which IS transcribed Su-tii shih-m g), Su-itU’ 

slia~na, and Sdli Ui sJia na Another name for the district 
wasAo-pn-tmz J5), and it was called bj the 

Chinese the “Tung Ts'ao Countiy,” Ts‘ao being 

one of the Shao-wu brothers » This is endentlj the “Se- 


* 1 T ang shu 1 c Ma T 1 1 c 

* T ang shu, 1 c Ma T 1 1 c 
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troushteb ’ of Ibn Hnukal 'who says the country has no 
navigable nvei but has “running streams and fountains 
and meadows and g^o^es’ with mines of gold, silver, cop 
peras, and sal ammoniac “It is a mountainous region, 
bounded on the east by part of Ferghana, on the west 
by the borders of Samarkand on the north bj Chaje 
(i e Tashkend), on the south it lie» near Kish 51 
St Martin identities the district with the Osrushna or 
Satru'^hna of Musulman writers the modem Uratupe or 
Uratepe, the Ura Tube of our maps The identification 
IS evidentl) practically correct and the distance and 
direction of Ura Tube agree with the pilgrim’s account 
But the Life which does not mention Fei ban, make» 
luanchuanggo from Tashkend direct to Sutnshan which 
it places 1000 li west from Tashkend Here there is 
evidently a mistake due apparently to the accidental 
omission of Fei ban In some Chinese woiks Sutnshan 
js placed 600 h ^ and in some 400 to the west of 
Ferghana and adjacent to Tashkend on the north 
The narrative m the Records proceeds— 
l«orlIi west from the Sainsbon country joo ester a great desert 
destitute of water asd vegetatios a vast blasl. where o&l> by 
followmg the tnoaotams and observing the sheletons can tlie 
course be directed Going above 600 It you reach the Sa wiei 
Ian countr% 

The Life agrees with this account in representing the 
pilgrim as going north west from Sutnshan 600 li through 
a great sandy desert to the Sa mei(or mo) kan country 
This IS as has been shown long ago the Samarkand of 
historj Ifow it is quite true that there is n great sandy 
desert to the north west of the Ura Tube country, hut one 
could not reach Samarkand going north west from that 
countrj M St Martin does nnt help here fat lie 
carelessly makes the pilgrim put Samarkand to the south 


‘ Oriental Geography {Ir Ouselev) ps 201 2C3 

* Jul en III p 2"8 

* T’ung-chih liao 1 c. 

* T aog rhn L c 
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of Sutnslian or Un Tube His words on tins subject 
are— “D’Aurattpo ou Asrouchna i Samarkand la distance 
est d’environs 45 lieucs au sud sudouest Hiouen thsang 
marque 600 (37 heues) do Sou ton h sc-Jia a Sa mo hen 
en marcLant au sud”* In a note to the passage vith 
^hich wo are now engaged Jtiltcn apparentl} makes a 
mistake m stating that M St Martin would substitute 
south uest for the north of the text Brctschncider 
quotes this note and declares the change to bo unnecessar) 
He, however, gets over the difilcultj of the text bj cutting 
out the important but puzzling words “yonij (iloie COO h 
you come to the Sa-met Jan country” A traveller proceed- 
ing to Samarkand from Uia-Tubc would perhaps go north- 
west as far as Jizak and then turn south west, performing 
a jonrnej of about 120 miles The fact that Yuan chuang 
does not seem to Itavo known of the springs of bad biacki«Ii 
water m the northern part of the desert ho describes 
might lead one to think that if he made the jouincy 
between tho two places lie skirted the southern side of 
the desect This lofcrcnco would bo stiengthcned b} tiie 
mention of mountains and of course b} tho direction 
mentioned, nz north west 

But taking all circumstances into consideration wo must 
rather decide to regard the wliolo passage beginning 
with— “From this above 1000 li to rcihan," and ending 
with “going above 600 U jou come to Sa mei kan” to bo 
an account obtained from others, and not the re-ult of a 
personal visit "We should, according!), perhaps regard 
the pilgrim as going direct from Tashkend to Samarkand 
From this point of view our text must he regarded hero 
as defective and the last clause of our passage should 
read — ‘From Tashkend going abo%o 600 It southwest ho 
came to the Sa mei Lan countr) * The distance seems to 
be too short, hut we find that it agrees witli accounts 
given in other Chinese works* 


Jnlien IIL p 2 9 
e g m the Tang shu 1 c 
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SAMAKKAKD 

The countrj at T\hich Yuan chuaug n 0 ^' arnved is 
called by him Sa mo (or wei) (or Ian) (i^ It) 
name ■wbicli has been iihen to represent '“SamarVand ’ 
"We may hoivever regard the region indicated bj the 
term Samokan country to be identical with the Samar- 
kand district without holding that the tffo names are 
identical According to popular accounts the name Samar 
kand was dcrired from an Arabian hero and vas not 
siren to the city in this district until about A D C-13 
In Chmese hterature this name does not appear until the 
time of the ilongoK It was introduced by them and it 
was explained as an Arabian word meaning/rtM hua (^{(J 
that IS lusthng, full of hfe thronged ^ 

A note to our text tells us that the Saraokan country 
was called la Chinese Kanghio (ifv 0) which is the 
Hang and KangkQEuo of the Han and other histones 
This K ang ku temtory had been at one time a large region 
embracing the distncts since known as Ferghana, Kohistan 
Tashkend, Samarkand and other States ^ But it had 
become spUt up among seteral members of the Shao wn 
clan and m the beginning of the seventh century A D 
the Kang country was roucbly speaking that recion 
hounded on the north hr the Chash (or Tasb) kingdom 
on the east by Kobistan, on the south bv Kesb, and on 
the west by Bokhara 

Up to Tuan chuang’s lime Kang seems to hare been 
the onlr name hy which this countrr was known to the 
Chmese generally Other names had been introduced into 


‘ See the Ching ting yuan shih yu chie (iX £ % ^ I*) -t 

see also c7 6 

* It 'was onginaUy howerer a small state kept in re«lramt by 
the Tue chih (Getie) on the »onth aod by the Hiung no on the ea«t, 
and its inhabitants -were nomads See Shih chi cX 1 *3 Xangku 
was one of Asoka « outlying Rnrinces which £c proposed to hand 
over to Kunala 
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literature but they could not be said to have been gene- 
rally adopted One of these new names ^as Samohan 
^ 1^) Yuan-chuong, and 

another was Si-wan (or man)-lm (^- ^ Jf), neither of 
which seems to be explained * Aftei Yuan chuang’s time 
we find other names such as Sin-ssu-J an ^), and 

Sie-mi ssii Lan (H ^), and these are said to stand 
for the Turkish Semez hand meaning “Fat land.” 2 Siman 
IS another form of the word for fat and the Simankin 
mentioned aboie may also mean Fat-Land But Sie-mi- 
ssu-kan 13 also interpreted as meaning Sun-Land from 
Sams one of the names for the Sun m Arabic This last 
term is also given by some writers as a designation for 
Tashkend rather tlian for Samarkand. The interpretation 
already mentioned as given for the name Samarkand ap- 
parently takes the Sanskrit form Samara kanda as the 
correct one The word Samara means a concourse, a, 
Jloclang together, and Yiian-chuang’s Samokan may be for 
another Sanskrit word with a similar meaning viz Saml- 
gama 

An old name for the capital of this countiy is Su-lue 
(f'? ^), that IS, Su hak or Sugat, supposed by some to be 
for the Sogd of old writers 3 It is at least doubtful, 
however, whether this was the city which afterwards became 
known as Samarkand In other Chinese writers Suhak 
was only one of the royal cities of this country < "With 
these the capital has other names such as Aluti (|^ 
and Pi t‘an in the Ravani land S M M) ® 

Our author describes the country of Samarkand as being 
1600 or 1700 b in circuit greater in extent from east to west 

I T ang shub e^i 221 T ung cluea Lang mu ch 39 (T ang T ai 
Tsung 6»» y) -where the commentator gives Stfa}}g{')j)hn as the 
name for Si tcan Un 

’ See JTed Res VoJ I p 76 nofe, p 77, ISl and Vol II p 58, 
256 See also Schuyler’s Turkistan Vol I p 236 

3 Ch in Shu, ch 97 Sui shu, eh 83 Hirth Rachworte op c S 85 
Su hie IS also given as a aty of the Tashkend conntry 
• * Ida T L cA 338 

5 Ch len Han Shu cA 96 T’uttff chten lanj mi ch 4 
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tliao from nortli to EOath Its capital was oboi e 20 h in circuit, 
exceedingly strong and with a large population The countrj 
T?as a great commercial entrepot, was very fertile, abounding 
in trees and flowers and jidding mauj fine horses Its in 
habitants were shillful craftsmen smart and energetic All the 
Hu (^JJl States regarded this country as their centre and made 
its social institutions their model The king was a man of spirit 
and courage and was ohejed by the neighbouring states He 
bad a splendid army the most of his soldiers being 0iet lie 
(Chak or Tnk j|&) men These were men of ardent valour, 
who looked on death as a going hack to their kindred and 
against whom no foe could stand in combat 
The term CJicla of this passage js evidently a foreign 
word and it is inteiprcted in other hooks as meaning 
Chan shi (|p “soldier” or “warrior”' Bat another 
supposition IS that it stands for Cbalah, the name of a 
town to the north west of the city of Samarkand The 
distnot in which Chalak lay was at this time famed for 
its tall strong men who wete much sought after as soldier* 
The characters lead Che la, honerer, seem rather to stand 
for a word like Takka, the name of a country 
The Life represents the people of Samokan as being 
Pire worshippers Other accounts describe them as being 
Buddhists in the sixth and serenth centuries although 
they worshipped also the gods of other religions and their 
own ancestors They probably were not all Bire woishippers, 
hut thej nere evidently haters and persecutors of Buddhism 
at the time of Yuan ebuang’s visit There were two mo- 
nasteries in the capital and when the young Brethren of 
Yuan chuang’s party went to perform their religions ser- 
vices in one of these the people drove them out and burned 
the monastery The king, however, punished the evil doers 
and heard the pilgrim expound Buddhism and extol Buddha, 
and Cl cn allowml him. tu Uoli a. 

for the ordma’ion of BreUiren to servo in the monasteries 
This king Has the head of the Shao ivu clan and the 
name of the particular branch to which he belonged was 


Tang Slia, 1 c Here the word ii written 
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"Wen Q^) ^ The ‘Western Turks had at this time gained 
the ascendancy in these regions and had become all- 
powerful Policy and ambition made this Ling wed a 
daughter of the Turkish royal family and the result nas 
that the SamoLan (K'ang) country became a rassal to the 
West Turks In the jear AD €31 the Ling sent an 
embassy to China prajmg to be received as a vassal, but 
the Chinese Emperoi for wise and patriotic reasons de- 
cbned to accede to the request ^ 

The words here rendered “looked on death as going 
back to their kindred” are SJuh szii ju hiei (IS 5E ^ H) 
The expression means tliat the Che ha men regarded death 
as a natural event, as a return to the state from which 
they had come It is a literary phrase and is sometimes 
varied hj the addition of chunff ((A), ‘the end” 

Before continuing the nanative of his 30 umey towards 
India our pilgrim piocecds to give short accounts of 
several countries m the region around Samokan and con 
nected with that coimtry His information about these 
districts was probably obtamed from Imng authorities 
during his stay at the capital of Samokan (or Samarkand) 
Commencmg with the first country in a soutlieil} direction 
he tells us that 

“South east from Samarkand you go to the iLfi «io ha (35 
countrj ’ This country, -vrliicb was situated in the monntains, 
was 400 or 600 h in circuit, long from north to south and narrow 
from east to west In the products of the land and the ways 
of the people it resembled Samokan 

The Life does not mention this place and Yuan chuang 
it will be seen, does not tell ns how far it was from 
Samokan In other Chinese books its situation is described 
as being 100 h to the south or south east of Samarkand, 
500 li from Ura-Tube on the noith west (a mistake for 
north east) and 200 Ii from Sesh on the south-west, or 
according to one authority 400 h from Kesh on the south a 


‘ Wei Shu ch 102 

2 T ung chien kang mu, c/* 39 Tang Shu 1 c 
* T ang shu, 1 c T ung chih ban, 1 c Ma T 1 L c 
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A note to our text tells «s tliat the CInne«e name for 
Mimoho was Mis countr} Mi being another 

scion of the Shao wu clan Its foreign name also is given 
elsewhere as Ifi »;o and it probably was some 

thing like Maimak or Memagli Fiom othei sources we 
learn that the capital the name of which w as Po si U 
g was about two U m circuit and was on the 

west side of the ITami (55 Rwer This country which 
was formerly a part of the great Kang kingdom fell into 
the hands of the IVest Turls while Yuan chuang was on 
his pilgiimage i 

M Saint Martin identifies Mimobo with Mougbian or 
Maghin X 38 lieucs de Samarkand vers lest en mchnant 
au sud ’* Ihis town the Maghian of oui maps is much 
too far from Samarkand if we accept the statement that 
Mimo was 100 Iv oi about twenty miles from that place 
Maghian is about sixty miles south east from the site of 
old Samarkaud which was a little to the north and north- 
west of the present city 

The narrative in the Records continues— 

Froo this north jou arrive at the Ett (Xt or 

tan na ;j[|j p 0 55) country 

A note to the text tells ns that the Chinese name for 
this country was 2koo(@)k«o Hngdom ofTsao, who was 
another brother of the Shao wu family This information, 
however is unsatisfactory as there were at this time in 
this region four Ts ao kingdoms known as East, Middle, 
West Tsao and Tsao simply Of these the first cor- 
responded to the Sutnshan or lira Tube distnct which 
as has been seen was also called Kaputana The Tsao 
of the note was apparently understood to include the 
Middle and West Tsao 

When the narrative states that “north from this’ you 
go to Kaputana the word ih s is apparently to be taken 
as meaning Samol an the Fang chih the direction is 


» TuDg chien laug mu eh 40 (Tang Tai Tsnng IGtli y) 
2 Juben. Ill p ‘’03 
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given as North-^est and this is perhaps right M Saint- 
Martin takes the words “from this” to refer to Mi-mo or 
Maghian, and supposes the Kaputana country to be a citj 
“Kebond” about the situation of -which nothing is known ^ 
But it IS better to understand our author as taking Sa- 
markand as the pomt of departure, and the Kaputana 
country is then probably represented by the present Mitan 
and the surrounding district. The Ts'ao country, we are 
told, was to the north west of Kang ku and Middle Ts ao 
to its north Mitan is about thirty miles north-west from 
the modem Samarkand and m the district which includes 
Chalak once famous for its good soldiers 
Our author contmues his account — 

Going west from this country for above 300 h jou come to the 
K\t ikuang-nula orffw san n» ka (JJ ^ {{fll) countrj 
In other treatises we find this name written Kmi-sang- 
m (j5, KusanniL* The Chinese name, we are 

told m a note to our text was hio, the kingdom 

of Ho, another scion of the Shao tvni clan The great 
Buddhist monk named Sangha, who came to China in 
AD 660, declared himself to be a native of this country, 
and claimed to be a member of the Ho family * 

M Samt Martin supposes the Kusanmk of our author 
to he the “Koschanieh or Kochania” halfway between 
Samarkand and Bokhara The Life, which has omitted 
all mention of Mimoha and Kaputana makes Kusanmk to 
be above 300 li west from Samohan This, I think, is 
also the meaning of the passage m our text, and about 
60 miles west of Samokan, or north west from Samarkand, 
would brmg us to the neighbourhood of the modem Panj 
shamba fiisfric't 
Our text proceeds — 

Prom this country, that is apparently, KusanmL it is above 
200 li to the Hoh ban country 


1 Juben III p 281 
5 Ha T 1 cli 338 T ang shu ch. 221 
5 Sung kao seng chuan, ch 18 
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Iho note to the text tells hs that the Chinese name 
for this countrj nas TitnyAnlt^i or '•Fast-Aii 

kingdom ’ / 111 , as ^\c haso seen was the name of one 
of the Shao wu broDicrs and tins chief tvidentlj hail a 
largo principalitv JMihan was onlj a part and s\as 
callel the “Small countrr It nas south of the 2\<t »ii 
river and its capital had tho same name also written 
Jlohhan (Pfl ff) and {rohably pronounced like Khakan 
or Ivhagan* SI Saint Martin identifies this district with 
that of tho mo lorn Kermineh or Kermmah and ho is 
probahl} ncarlj correct 

tte*l from Ifol Jan iiO h was the /^l ftoh (|{j coantrjr 

This CQuntrj vshich a note to our text tells us was 
called by the Cluncsc the -Middle An kingdom ” is placed 
b) the 1 ang Shu 100 h to the south svest of Hob han 
It 13 the country sshich is called Am mi ({Jl vj m some 
books and it is also called the An and the Great An 
kingdom For tho Ptihoh of our text we find Fnhfioh 
nil V) 1^‘cse two probably represent an original like 
Bokli or Bokhar * M Saint*>Iartm and Bretschneider 
identifj the country >Mth the modem Bokhara > and tbej 
are doubtless right but the Bokh of our pilgrim was ap- 
parently to the north of the present city and district of 
Bokhara. 

Our author continues — 

From this conntrj (ue Bukh) west nlio\o 400 U is the Fab ti 
(f^ countrj 

This IS the reading of the A, B, ami D texts but in 
stead of Jli U the C text has 5 m(j^) ti in on place and 
IPit (or Mu ;J;) ii in another Then the Life, which also 
reads Fuh ti reduces the distance from Bokh from 400 
to 100 h The usual note to the text tells us that the 
Chinese name for the country was “H«i an kuo’ or “West 
An kingdom ’ In the T ang Shu we find the above IFu 


‘ Ha T 1 1 c T ang Shu 1 c 
Ha T 1 1 c T ang Shu 1 c 
® Julien HI p "82 Hed Res "N oL II p C" 
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(or Mu) U given as the name of one of the nine Shao wu 
chiefs, and it also mentions a Sti it district in this region* 
Takmg Fall ii as the reading we maj regard this trans 
cnption as possibly representing a name bke I\i2)tei St 
Martin finds the modem i epresentative of Pah ti in BctiL, 
‘lieu situe sur la droite de lOxus i ime trentaine de 
lieues au sud ouest de Bonkhara ” But we should probably 
regard the Fa ti of our text as having had a situation in 
the neighbourhood of the present Darganata district on 
the west side of the Oxus Tins Pa ti (or Su ti) is per 
haps the principality designated Ntao m ga or ^Vtl na ga 
or ^ which was to the west of the Oxus about 

400 h South west from the Jii countrj 2 
The narrative proceeds — 

From this that is Fah ti it is OTcr 600 h sooth west to the 
iftw 8i ml la (H II ^ 5^ (ill) coontrj This lay along the 
haoka of the Oxos bei&g ^ or 30 It east to ^ett and above 
oOO h north to sooth 

M Saint Martin substitutes north uest for the south west 
of this passage, and he is doubtless rights All the texts 
however, have south uest and the Life has uest hut the 
T ang Shu places this country 600 li to the north west of 
Su ti (Fa ti) In the B 0 and D texts there is a Chinese 
note to the text ^vhich contains only the words for ‘m 
Chinese” hut A supplies the name nhich had dropped 
out This IS Sno sin(^C fhis kingdom of Huo sin 

(or siin) one of the princes of the Shao wu family The 
country here called JIiio h si mi ka or Khorismika(?) has 
been, identified with the modern Khanate of Khiva cor- 
responding to the Kharesm orKhorazm of ancient authors * 
In the T aug Shu Huo It st mt and Kiio h (,,Q jfj) are 
given as synonyms for Muo sin and the country is described 
as being south of the Oxus and as having bullock waggons 


1 T ang Shn ] c 

* Ma Tile T nng ch h I ao 1 c In the Sm Shu 1 c "Wu 
naha (orga) is one of the Shaown princes 

* Julien III p ®83 

* Aled Res II p 91 
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KASA^*^A. 


which ^cre used bj travelling merchants* In some of 
the lists of the Shao-wji princes the name Iluo-sin does 
not occur. 


JCASANNA 

The pilgrim now resumes the narrative of his joumej 
He relates that 

from tlic Samokan country Le went soalh west above 300 U to 
the Ka ahtang na or Kasinna 5i>) countr) This was 

1400 or 1500 U in circuit and it resembled Samarkand in its 
natural prodacts and the wajs and customs of the people 
All texts and the Fang*chih seem to agree in the read- 
ing ‘ from Samokan,” but the Life makes the prlgnm 
proceed trom Kharesm This, however, is undoubtedly 
wrong and quite impossible In the Cliincso note to our 
test we are told that tbo Chinese name for tins countr} 
was Shih(_^)’Jiio, the kingdom of Shih, another of the 
nine Shao-wu chiefs From other sources wo icam that 
the country was called also K^a-^ha (J?) and KC’Sliih 
(jTj which are perhaps only different forms of a name 
like Kesh. This is pcriictuatcd in the modern name of 
the district, Kesh, derived directly perhaps from the name 
of the city Ki-shih which was built in the 7‘'‘ cen- 

tury The capital, corresponding to the present Shahr-i- 
sebs or Shehr, lay about ten h south of the Th-jho 
Eiver 8 This is probably the present Kasbka-daria “on 
which the city is founded” Hesh was formerly a depen- 
dency of Kangku which lay 240 h to the north of it 

THE IRON PASS 
Our pilgrim’s narrative proceeds — 

From Kesb be proceeded south west above 200 h and entered 
a range of mountains Here his path was a narrow riskj track, 
there were no mhahitants and htUe grass or water Travelling 


J T ang Shu, 1 c 
1 Tang Shu 1 c 
3 Med Hes Vol II p 273 
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amon<» the hills in a south east direction for above 300 h he 
entered the Iron Pass (lit Iron Gate) Along this Iron Pass on 
either side is a verj high precipitooa mountain Although there 
13 a narrow path in it this is atiU more inaccessible The rocks 
which nse up on both sides are of an iron colour, when the 

gates were set up they were also elrengthened with iron and 

numerous small iron bells were suspended on them The name 
it bears was given to the Pass on account of its impregnable 
nature 

Yuan chuang apparently went from Kesh to the neigli 
hourhood of the place now called Ghuzar Fort, and then 
turning soxith east followed the Ghuzar rirer until ho 
reached the Iron Pass But the Life does not mahe any 

mention of the change of direction from south west to 

south east The words for “Although there is a narrow 
path” are in all my texts Stit yti lisia clung (S| 3^5 :S1), 

hut Julien’s text seems to have had instead of sui the 
word h (^[ 1 ) So his translation of the clause which seems 
to give better <!ense is — “Elies (i e the “deux montagnes 
paroUoIes”) ne sont separces que par un sentier qm est 
fort etroit, et, en outre, htnsse de precipices ” But one 
does not see how there could be ‘precipices,” and is 
the correct reading 

In D'Bretschneider’s learned treatise, to which reference 
IS so often made m these pages, the reader will find much 
information about the Iron Pass (or Gate ) ' It is the 
Buzgola -Kbana or Goat-houae of the Hindus and it is 
known by other names According to some its width 
varies from 40 to 60 feet and it is about two miles in 
length a stream flows through it and it contains a village 
The Life represents the actual gate as being made of the 
raw Iran, at tJia w'jn* o.u/k t'lXTWfiliA'i. 

with iron bells, and hence according to it, came the name 
of the pass or rather Gate But the pilgrim used jnin 
in the sense of Pass or Passage and he understood this 


» Op c I p 82 and II p 274 See also Keclcs Geog T VI 
p 602 Remusat Nouv Mel As T 1 p 238, Sui Shu ch 83, 
TangShul c , Hirth s Ifacbworte op c p 84ff 
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to iave the epithet Iron because it was strong and im- 
pregnable Later traTelleis relate that the Pass was 
guarded by a barrier (or barriers) of the iron stone of 
the place clamped or faced with iron But no one after 
Yuan-chuang’s time seems to hare seen an actual gate 
hung with hells, and we read only of a tradition that there 
had once been a great gate This Pass once checked the 
Tu'kue or Turks m their western advances, and kept them 
and ToUiarans apart, and it became famous in the time 
of the Mongol conquests In Chinese works of the T'ang 
and later periods it is often called the T‘}c men Icxian or 
“Pass of the Iron Gate” It is thus described by a recent 
ivnter — “The famous ravine of the Iron Gate wmds through 
a high mountain chain, about twelve versts to the west of 
Derbent It is a narrow cleft, 6 to 36 paces wide and 
about two versts long It is known now as Buzghala 
KbAna (i e the house of Goats) Its eastern termination 
18 3640 feet above the sea, its western termination 3740 feet 
A. tonent, Buzghala Khina buLk flows, through it”^ 

TG-HGO-LO (TOKHARA) 

Our narrative proceeds to describe that 

going out of the Iron Pass jou reach the Tuhvo h countrj 
This sras at ove 1000 h north to south and 3000 h east to west, 
it reached on the east to the Ts'ungLmg, on the west to Persia 
on the south to the Great Snow Mountains (the Hindu Kush) 
and on the north to the Iron Pass, the ri\er Oxus flowed 
through the middle of it from east to west, for several cen 
tunes the succession to the sosereigntj had been interrupted 
and the countrj was divided into 27 States with separate chiefs 
and all subject to the Turks, “When the climate becomes warm 
there is much sickness and at the end of winter and beginning 
of spring there is constant rain (in C “a succession of hoarfrost 
and ram ) , hence in nH the cuantnes south of this to Lan p o 
ranch heat sickness is anatnral characteristic, hence the Buddhist 
Brethren go into Ilttveat of the Bainj season on the IG'h day 
of the 12'b month and go out on the 1 >«• daj of the month , 
this is because there u reach ram then, Urns making their 
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religious precepts conform to the seasons ” The people were 
pusillanimous and ill favoured, but thej were in a manner 
rebablo and were not giicn to deceitful wajs Thej bad a 
peculiar spoken language and an alphabet of 25 letters, their 
writing was bonzonlal from left to right, and their records had 
graduallj increased until thej exceeded those of Su h m number 
Thej had for clothing more calico (tieh) than serge, their cur 
rencj consisted of gold, siher, and other coins which were 
different from those of other countries 
Tlie Tii-lim h of this passage is undoubfedly 

the ToUiira of old we'^tern geographers In the Chinese 
note to the text >\e are told that an old and incorrect 
name was Tit huchlo (nJ: tfe ■fthicU is the transcription 
used in the Sui-Sliu Tlierc are also other transcriptions 
of the name such as the J}u-hu-lo (nJ: PT of early 
writers, hut the differences arc notimpoitant In ceitain 
Chinese translations of Buddhist treatises the namo is 
giTen li (or Pj;) or Tukhar* Tho Sansknt 
name is TaUrtia another form of winch is Tush’lra. This 
word has the meanings of /rest, siiotc, and uitsl ortfljioiti. 

The extent and boundaries of the country named 
Tokhara found in other works differ considcrabl} fiom 
those given h} our pilgrim ^ It was supposed to cor- 
respond partly to the gicat Ta-Hsia of earlj Chinese 
records,’ and portions of tho present Bokhara and Ba- 
dakshan seem to have been once included under tlus name. 
Samt Martin and Yule* are positive in asserting that 
Yuan-chuang’s Tokliaia was the countrj of the Yetha, 
but this is against Chinese authority In tho Wei-Shu 
and Sui Shu, for example, we have distinct accounts of 
ToUiara and of the Yetha, and the people of the former 
are referred to the Small Yue-ti, while the Yetha arc 
said to have been of the onginal Yue-ti stock The Yetha 


t Tachihtulnn, c7i 2o (No 1169), Vibhssbalun, c7< 0 (No 1279 
tr AJ) 3S3) 

1 Ha T 1 ch 339 

3 T‘ang Shu, ch 221 , T*ung chien kang mu, eh 40 (T ang T‘ai 
Tsung 16ta jear) 

* Juhen III p 285, J R A S Vol AT p 94 
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and ToTvharians lived together, bnt the former were nomads, 
while the latter were dwellers m towns 
The part of the passage within, inverted commas reads 
m Jnlien’s version thus — “La temperature etant con- 
stamment tiede, les epidemies y sont tres frequentes A 
la fin de I’hiver et an commencement du prmtemps, il 
tombe des plmes contmuelles C’est pourquoi au sud de 
ce pays, et an nord de Lanpo, il r^gne beaucoup d’dpi- 
demies De li vient que tons les religieux entrent dans 
les demenres fixes le sememe jonr du donzieme mois, et 
en sortent le quinzieme jonr du troisieme Get usage est 
fonde sur Tabondance des plmes Les instructions qn’on 
leur donne sont subordonnees auisaisons”* Now the text 
does not seem to assert that the temperature of this large 
region was constamment liede, and that consequently epi- 
demics were frequent Such a statement, moreover, would 
be at variance with other passages m this ehuan such as 
the descriptions of Kie club and Bamian It is true, 
however, that Ma Tuan hn, on the authority of others 
represents the Tokhara country as having a hot climate, 
but that was evidently only in the summer, for the in- 
habitants were able to store ice for use dunng the hot 
weather What our author apparently wanted his readers 
to understand was that the climate became warm or mild 
m early spring when the ramy season began this change 
in the temperature produced much illness which was called 
“Heat (or Spring) sickness” In all my texts the reading 
here is tUn cJii ^), hnt Julien’s text may have had 
chi, and this is nghtly translated m his note 
“maladies epidfimiqnes” Becau'^e the early spring was 
the ramy season of these countries the Buddhist Brethren 
m them made that their time of Eetreat from the Ram 


1 The text of the passage ^ ^ K jm ^ ^ (m B IH;) jjJ; 
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In India the rainy season was in the summer, and this 
■sv as the time of 'year m which Hetreat was to he ohserred 
accordmg to the Vinaya By changing the time of Retreat 
these Brethren departed from the letter but conformed to 
the spirit of their regulabons 
Bor a long time the name ToUiara seems to have 
practically gone out of use, and the country which once 
bore the name is now to some degree represented by 
Badaksham' Even in our pilgrim’s time it was properlj 
not the name of a country hut of a great tribe or people 
occupying a certain large temtorj 
Proceedmg with his description of the region the pilgrim 
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the same m width its capital being 20 /t in circuit It reached 
on the east to the Ext m <e country m the Ta ung Ling 

The Eu-nn tc country was above 2000 h long and 200 h 
wide it was in the Ts ung Ling mountains its capital was aboie 
20 h in circuit on the sonth east it was near the Oxus and on 
the south it adjoined, the Sliftlim cointry 

To the south across the Oins were the countries caUed Ta 
mo SI tie-tt Po to cl tia »3 na Yin po Jan Etilangna St mo 
tala Polilo Eiltsmo Kololu Ahm ifci^AaM South 
east from the Sm (Eunduz) conntrj were the Eiio-si to and 
An ta lofo countries the circumstances about these being related 
in the account of the return jouruej South west from Suo 
was the Fo la long countrj which was aboie 60 fi long and 
’00 h broad its caj ital being above ten h in circuit South of 
It was the Exit St »un Ann connlrj which was above 1000 b in 
c rcuit its capital being 14 or lo h in circuit To the north 
west of it was the JSTit hn country which was 800 ft in circuit 
with its capital five or six m circuit It bad above ten monasteries 
with more than 600 Buddhist Brethren 
In the Life we are merely told that the pilgnm travelled 
some hundreds of li from Tokhara crossed the Ozus and 
came to the Siio country (Kunduz) This was the resi 
dence of Ta tu (pg 5C) (i5) General m com 

mand, the eldest son of the She hu Khan and a hrother 
in law of the lang of Kao change Tbs long had given 


I See CAitan XU ch XVTII 

3 The whole of this paragraph is taken from the Life ch II Juben 
I p 62f In this passage the word Ta tu is apparenth treated as a 
personal name bat it was rather a generic name quabfying a title 
It is found with a slight vanation of transcription prefixed as here 
to She and also to Ehan TVe must regard it as a foreign word, 
bnt we may hes tate to accept its identification with Tardush or 
Tardu This latter tenn is generally used to designate a Turkish 
tnbe or horde but it also ocenrs in an inscription as the name of 
a Kirghiz envoy The Ta tn of our i assage cannot be regarded as 
having a tribal a gnificaace. and hero aa vn other pAaoea it \o 

qualifj the title to which it is prefixed. See T ung chien kang mu 
ch 40 ^T ang T aiTsMug > ) Thomsen s Inscriptions del Orkbon 
p' 63 114 146, Hirth ^acbwo^te S 130f 

The She of this passage » of frequent occurrence in Chinese 
history treating of the Turks Itis evilaiaed as meaning soldier or 
Genera? but the title is always ajqihed. to a very high mil tarv^ 
officer usually a near relative of the Khan This Sle is regarded 
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a letter of introduction, but when Tuan-chuang arrived 
the Kao ch‘ang princess was dead and the General was 
ill, and hearing of the pilgrim’s arrival with a letter he 
with lus male and female retinue made uncontrollable 
lamentation He invited the pilgnm to rest for a time, 
promising that if be recovered be would accompany the 
pilgrim to India The General lecovered bj the help of 
the exorcisms of an Indian Buddhist monk, but he was 
poisoned by a young queen at the instigation of a step- 
son^ Then this stepson T*elJm, the son by theTIao^ch'ang 
princess being a child, usurped the position of General 
and mamed lus step mother (the young wife whom he liad 
induced to murder her husband and bis father) On account 
of the funeral services for the General the pilgnm was 
detained hcie more than a month In this time he made 
the acquaintance of a great Buddhist monk named Dhai' 
masangha who had a very high reputation as a profound 
scholar m Buddhism. But Yuan cbuang found him to be 
onlj superficially acquainted with the HinaySnist books, 
and he knew nothing of hlaLayamsra When the pilgrim 
was ready to continue his joumej he asked the new 
General for escoit and post accommodation 2 on the waj 
southwards towards India The General strongly recom- 


as a transcription of an old Turkish nord Shad Thomsen, Inscriptions, 
p 14G , Hirth Nachworte S 45 

1 According to the text the ShC or Military governor after his 
mamage with the Kaoebang princess had taken a new Khatun or 
queen This j oung concubine urged on by the son of a senior queen 
poisoned her lord, and thereupon the young pnnee took his fathers 
jlaeo to the concubine and people He is here called UJ) 

as if this were his personal name But Tf Ain is said to be for the 
Turkish word Tagm (or Tegin) meaning Pnnee, and it is of frequent 
occurrence as a high title See Schlegels St le funeraire p 6, 
Thomsen’s Inscriptions p 73 

5 For “post accommodation” here the original is TFh lo {f'S 
This is a word common to the Mongols and Turks and is known as 
ula or iifaL It denotes the contributions of service imposed on 
Subjects b\ goicmment, and includes the supply of men and horses 
and accommodation for officials when travelling on duty. 
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mended him to visit the Fo-hoAo country, •which hclonged 
to lus horde, and had interesting sacred dtes. Tins advice 
was urged also by certain Brethren from tint country 
who had come to IIxio m connection with the cliange of 
administration, and Yuan-chuang acted on tlic advice, and 
joined these Brethren on Ihcir return 

Jlost of the countries here described as lung between 
the Iron Pass and Bamian are mentioned again in the 
account of the return journej, and it is not necessary to 
refer to them further at present 

FO-HO (BALKH) 

The narrative m the Records proceeds to relate that 
tVest (I c from ifu/in) job reaeb Foho This coontrj was 
above 600 h from <ait to west and 400 /i north to loutli, reach 
ing on the north to the Ovos Tlie capital, which all called 
“Little Rajagriha citj, was abose twenty /i in circuit, but though 
it was strong it was thinly peopled. In natunl products the 
district was rich and the land and water {lowers were too many 
to enameratc. There were above 100 llodilbirt monasterici with 
more than 3000 Brethren all adherents of the “Small Vehicle’ 
system 

Ontside the capital on the south west (ide was the ^a-fo 
(Vava) Sangh'trtma or Xew MooasUry bnJt hy a former king 
of the country This was the ool) Buddhist establi'Lment north 
of the Hinda>£.ush m which there was a constant succession of 
ilastera who were commentators on the canon. The image of 
the Buddha in this mona'tery was sxtistically made of (accord- 
ing to one reading, stadded with) noted precious substances, and 
its halls were adorned with costly ranties, hence it was plundered 
for gam bv the chiefs of the vanons states In the monasterv 
was an image of Vaisravana deva which had bona fide miracles 
and m mj stenons ways protected the cstahhshment. The pilgrim 
tells how not long before the time of his visit this deva had 
frustrated an anned attempt of the Turkish iS7ie4iii or governor 
name Ssti, the son of » governor, to invade and plunder the 
monastery 

In the South Buddha Hall of this establishment were Buddha s 
washing'hasin about one ton in capacity so bright and dazzling 
was the blending of coloora m this basin that one could not 
well tell whether il was of stone or metal There was also a 
tooth of the Buddha an inch long and */ij*^* of an inch broad, 
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and there was his broom made of lasa grass abore two feet 
long and about seven inches round, the handle being set with 
pearls On the sis festival days these relics were exhibited to 
the assembled lay and clerical vrorehippers On such occasions 
the relics moved by tbe “thorough sincerity” of a worshipper 
maj emit a bnlhant light 

To the north of tbe New Monastery was a tope above 200 feet 
high which was plastered with diamond<cement This tope was 
also ornamented with various precious substances, and it con 
tamed teUca which sometimes shone with supernatural hght 
South west irom the New Monastery was a clnng tu (fn 
or Buddhist temple This had been bmlt long ago, and had 
been the resort of Brethren of high spiritual attainments from 
all quarters It bad been found impossible to beep a record of 
those who here realtxed the Four Fruits (that is, became arhats) 
So topes were erected for those arhats who when about to die 
made a public exhibition of their miracnlous powers , the bases 
of these topes were very close together and were some hundreds 
odd in number But no memorial erection was made m tbe case 
of those Brethren, about 1000 in number, who although arhats 
had died withont exhibiting miracles In this establishment 
were above 100 Brethren, who were “day and night assiduous at 
their duties,” and one could not tell which was common monk 
and which was arhat 

Tile Jb ho Dg,) of this passage has been identified 
with the city and district of Balih and the identification 
IS probably quite correct But we cannot pioperly regard 
the Chinese word as a transciiption of the woid Balkh, 
or of its variant Pahl, or of VahliLa the name in the 
Brihat-samluta, and supposed to be the original form* In 
the Life the name is given as Fo 1io-lo and I-ching writes 
it Fo J^o lo * These transcriptions seem to require an 
original like BoLhar or Bokhara, the name of the country 
which included Balkli The Fo ho or Balkh of our pilgrim 
was evidently not >ery far west or north-west from Sieo 
(Kunduz) and it was under the same Turlush governor 
■with that State Tbe pilgrim, the Life tells us, beheld 
Balkh as a “Better Land”, with its cities and their sur- 


1 Julien III p 289 Alberum Vol I p 300 Fleet Ind Ant. 
. Vol AXn p 192 

» Hsi yu ch‘iu. ch 1 and Cbavaancs Memoires p* 23, 48 
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roundings in bold relief, and its vales and country districts 
rich and fertile The description Tvhich he gives of the 
capital and the surrounding distnct agrees with the ac- 
counts of later travellers^ 

The iS’atn sangharanxa or Ifew Monastei^ of this passage 
IS the Nava nbara and (with the same meaning) 

of Inching who also represents the establishment as being 
occupied by Brethren of the Htnayana system 2 In the 
liife the Buddha’s washing basin m this monastery is of 
a capacity of two /oh, and another account makes it to 
have held only a sJieng The iou of the T ang penod 
was a little more than nine quarts and the slicng was 
only about a pint The basin and the tooth and the 
broom were exhibited to the worshippers on the sacred 
days On these occasions the ‘ thorough sincerity the 
full hearted earnestness of devotees sometimes had power 
to move the relics to shed a brilliant light For “thorough 
sincerity” the term m the test is Chih ch'eng a 

classical eipression derived from the “Chung yung The 

Confucianist believed that this ‘ thorough smcenty” enabled 
its possessor to have a subtle inBuence over external 
nature But to the pilgnm a Confucianist converted to 
Buddhism, its power in a believing woishipper extended 
to the mysterious powers associated with the sacred objects 
of his adopted leligion This New Monasterj, Yuan 
chuang tells us was undei the protection of Yaibravana 
deva who kept guard over the establishment It was to 
this deva that India on the death of the Buddha entrusted 
the defence of Buddhism in the northern regions, and it 
was in this capacity that he had charge of the monastery 
Here at the time of Yuan chnang s visit was a very genial 
learned Brother from the Cfie Aa country from whom our 
pilgrim received much Ijndness and assistance m his 


1 Cf Q Curtius B Vn cA 18 Bumes Travels into Boklara 

cJi Yin 

^ Bsi ju chiu 1 c 
3 a 22 
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studies With this Brother, named PrajuaLara, Yuan-chuang 
lead certain Abhidharma treatises and also the Yibhasha 
iastra There Tvere also in the monastery at the time 
two learned and esteemed Doctors in Buddhism who 
treated the Chinese pilgnm with great courtesy 

The term which the Becoids and the Life use for the 
Buddhist establishment to the south west of the New 
Monastery is, it will he observed, Clung hi This phrase 
means "the cottage of the essential ” and it is perhaps a 
synonym of Clung she, an old and common term ivith a 
similar meaning Oui pilgrim may have ta^en it over 
from a previous writer who used it 14 the sense of Vihara, 
as Julien translates it here It is to be observed that 
the Life does not know anything of the invidious distmction 
in the treatment given to the relics of the arhats of this 
temple who died after miraculous evlubitions, and that of 
the relics of those arhats who passed away without such 
exhibitions The pilgrim, as we have seen, describes the 
100 Brethren in the establishment at his time as ‘ day 
and night assiduous at their duties The words within 
inverted commas are a quotation with the alteration of 
one character from a wellknown passage in the Shih chmg 
and they are a stock literary phrase * He adds that one 
cannot distmguish among them the ordinary Brother from 
the arhat Instead of this last clause Julien has — “II est 
difficile de scruter le coeur des Iioromes vulgaires et des 
saints,” but this platitude cannot be forced out of the 
test This simplj tells us that all the Brethren were so 
zealous in the observances of then rehgion that one could 
not tell which was common monk and which was arhat 
At a distance of above 50 north from the capital was 
T*! iceifi city and above 40 h to the north of that was l^o-hs 
citj In each of these towns was a tope above thirty feet high 
\ow the story of these topes was this As soon as Jo lai long 
ago attained Boddhahood he went to the Bodhi Tree and thence 
to the Deer Park (near Benares) At this tune two householders 

fe'ili'r'jir ® w e- A K ft B 
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meeting him m Ins majestic gloiy ga\c him of their’lravelling 
proMsioDS parched gram and honej. Hhagaiat expounded to 
them uhat brings happiness to men and devos, and these ivo 
householders were the first to hc-ir the i’lie Commandments and 
Ten Virtues When ihej had recened the religious teaching 
the> requested something to worship, and Julai gate them of 
his hair and nait(-painngsi. The tno men being about to return 
to tboir native country •»eggc«l to liaso rule and j altem for their 
semcc of worship John thereupon making a t juare pile of his 
iifigliiti, or loner rube, laid it on the ground, and did the same 
with his uUarusaiiga nr outer robe and bis Samkachthikain. the 
robe which goes under the arm-pin. id succession. On the top of 
these he placed his bowl inserted, and then set up his mendicants 
staff, thus making a tipe The two men, accepting the Julai’s 
instrnctions, returned each to hit city, and according to the 
pattern thus taught by the lluJdha they proceeded to creel these 
two topes the tery first in the dispcn'ation of SjLyamnm 
Buddha Above 70 ft west of the capiul was a tope which had 
been built in the time of Kusyapa Buddha 

The (i^, and PoU (,* 1 ^ :H) of tins very curious 

passage arc tbc names of men not of citios. They stand 
foi Trapusba (or Tapassu) and Biiallika (or Bballuka) 
and aro the transcriptions used by some of tbe early 
tianslitors.^ Tiie former is sometimes translated as 
2{nang-lua (jq. J^) “a gourd” or “melon” and in Tibetan 
as Ga*gong with similar meaning: Bbalhka is translated 
3 V»h-1o (;j;| 5'5), “a Tillage,” but tbe Tibetan rendering 
means “good” or “fortunate” (Bballuka).* These two men 
were trayclbng merchants or cararan-chiefs from a far 
land 3 The story of their giving the Buddha his first food 
after he attained Buddhahood is told m many books vrith 

' They are used in the Hsin-hsing-ptn ch‘i-ching (Xo. 0^4. tr. 
A,D 197), ju the Fo-shno-tai'tru-sui-ying-pen-ch'i-cluDg, ch 1 
(No 665, tr. cir. A.D. 230). 

Tka Vnt, nftaiPiitciAif innii» we also given as Ifnadra'ena and 
Bhadralii. (Yin-hao chmg, eft 3 No C6C tr. cir. A D 450), and as 
Kua or “hlelon” (Trapusha) and TIpali in the Sau-fen Vinaya, ch- 31 
where the men are brothers. 

s Sar, Vin P‘q seng-shib, eft. 5 (Xo 1123) • BockhvU Life p. 34 
3 The Tillage of the great alms givmg is also located on the way 
between Bodbagaya and Benares and its name given as Tapus«=av 
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some variations In a hte Sinhalese te\t these pious mer- 
chants erected a tope oier the piecious hair- and nail- 
cuttings in Cejlon,* in a Buimese story the monument nas 
erected in Burmah,’* and in the account mIucH Yuan chuang 
gives in Cliuan YIII a monument nas erected at the 
place where the incident occurred ^ Some veisions re 
present the two tiadcrs as being men from the north 
some repiesent them as brothers, and m some versions 
there is only one man The ridiculous stoi-) told here of 
the Buddha’s cxtempoiized model of a tope does not seem 
to he found in au) othei account of the incident It 
gives us, however, the plain outline of the original oi 
eaily Buddhist tope oi pagoda, — a square base surmounted 
by a cylmdei on which was a dome topped b} a spue 
Julien endentlj misunderstood the passage and he bad a 
faulty test He makes the pilgrim state that Julai took 
off his saughiti “forme de pieces do coton carrees” He 
had the Ming tcvt reading Ueh meaning “cotton” hut the 
0 and D texts have the Ueh which means to (buhle fold 
jiile The topes nhich these two merchants erected in 
their respective native places arc not represented as the 
fiist structures of the kind, but onl} as the first in the 
Bnddbadom of Sakyamuni The verj next sentence, as 
we have seen tells of a K liyapa Buddha tope in the 
same distnct 
The narrative continues 

South west from the capital [of Balkh] coming into a corner 
of the Snowy mountains yon arrive at the Inerjici (or tnoyte 
country This was BO or 60 h Jong bj 100 h wide and its 
capital was above ten h m circuit 
Julien who transliterates the Chinese chaiacteis for the 
name of this country by Jin mo Iho, suggests Jumadha as 
the foreign word transenbed But the first character (|^) 


1 Hardj M B p 186 
* Bigandet Legend vol i p 108 

3 The version in the Lalitavistara Ch XXIY, and some other 
•versions of the story do not make mention of the Lair and nails 
relics and the topes 

H 
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was read yxie and the name \ras piobably something like 
Yumadba Our author m this pa^^age uses the mode of 
descnption which is supposed to indicate that he is giving 
a secondhand repoit not the result of a personal visit 
But we know from the Life that the pilgrim did go to 
this country at the pressing invitation of its tang who 
■shewed him great kindness 

To the south we»t [of ^e] was the Ru shil Ian country 

This was above oOO h long and above 1000 /» broad and its 
cap tal was above "H) /» in circoit it had many hill and vales 
and yielded good horses 

This country according to the T ang Shu, extended on 
the south east to Bamian II Samt Martin thinks that 
the Hu v/ii/j ] tt» of this pas«age mav be the district called 
by the Persians Jitslan which was ‘■entre Balkb et le 
distnct de Merou er Roud” The pilgnm made a short 
nsit to this country also we learn from the Life i 

North wMt [(lom H tanj was Ta fo tan Th s country 
was above 500 /> loog bv 50 or 60 h wide and sU capital was 
more thaa ten li in circuit on the we<t it adjoined Po la isu 
(Persia) 

M Samb-Martin thinks that this name Tala Ian ^nous 
conduit induhitalement i la JiiUJan du Ghardjistan viUe 
situle i tiois petites journees au de«sns de Merou er Roud 
dans la direction de Herat. * The name which he bat 
here transcribed may have been Talakaa or Tarkan, hut 
it IS not likely that the characters were used to represent 
a word like Talikau or Talekan 

The pilgrim now resumes his journey towards Lidia. 
From Balkh he went south more than 100 h to Kte'Rhychh 
This country was above oOO h long and h wide and its 
cap tal was five or six h in cucnit It was a very stony hillv 
country w th few fnuts and flowers but much pulse and wheat 
the climate was vcrv cold the people s ways were hard and 
bm que There were more than ten mona-tenes with 300 
Brethren all attached to the Sarvastivadin school of the “Small 
Vehicle system. 


1 Ouhen IIL p 2«0 Cf Yok hi J B. A S Not -n p 10^ 
1 Juhen HL p.269 Cf Nnle 1 c Med Res YoLii p 93 
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The -^ord heie transcnhed Ka-cMi has been restoied 
-vs Gachi and Gaz, and Yule took the country to he “the 
Darah or Valley of Gaz” * 

bamiAn 

Our narrative pioceeds to relate that the pilgrim 
going south east from Ka cftiA country* entered the Great Snowy 
iilountains These mountains are lofty and their defales deep, 
with peaks and precipices fraught with peril Wind and snow 
alternate incessantly, and at midsummer it is still cold Piled 
up snow fills the valleys and the mountain tracks are hard to 
follow There are gods of the mountains and impish sprites 
which in their anger send forth monstrous apparitions, and the 
moantaiDs are infested bj troops of vobhers who make murder 
their occupation 

A journey of above 600 h brought the pilgnm out of the 
limits of the Tokhara country and into the Fan ytn-na country 
This was above 2000 h from east to west and 800 U from north 
to south It was ID the midst of the Snowy Mountains, and its 
inhabitants taking advantage of the mountains and defiles had 
their towns in ‘trong places The capital, which was built at a 
steep bank and across a defile had a high cliff on its north side 
and was six or seven ft in length The country was very cold, 
it yielded early wheat, had little frnit or flower, but had good 
pasture for sheep and horses The people had harsh rude ways, 
they mostly wore furs and serges, which were of local origin 
Their wnlten language, their popular institutions and their cur 
renej were hke those of Tokhara, and they resembled tbe people 
of that country m appearance but differed from them in their 
spoken language In honesty of disposition they were far above 
the neighbouring countries, and they made offerings and paid 
reverence with perfect sincenly to [all objects of worship] from 
the Three Frecions ones of Buddhism down to all tbe gods 
Traders coming and going on business whether the gods shew 
favourable omens or exhibit sinister manifestations, pay worship 
(lit seek religious merit) 

The ^ HI)) of this is, as has been shewn 

by others, Bamian, ind Yuan-chuing was apparently the 
first to use this transcnption Other transciiptions found 
in Chinese literature are FSin-yen 52 ), anti ^Vang (i e 


1 knle 1 c 


H* 
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BangYym fn^), each lepiesentmg a sound hhe Bani-yau 
Our pilgrim lepiesents the inliabitants as using the natural 
strongholds of the hills and defiles for their places of 
abode. 'Tho district, we learn from the T‘ang-Shu, had 
several large towns, hut the people lived chiefly in mountain 
caves.i Writing from repoits of recent tiavelleis Colonel 
Yule tells us “The prominences of the cliffs which line 
the valley of BAmidn are ciowned by the remains of 
numerous massive toweis, whilst their piecipitous faces 
are for six or seven miles pieiced hy an infinity of an- 
ciently excavated caves, some of which aie still occupied 
as dwellings. The actual site of the old city is marked 
hy mounds and remains of walls, and on an isolated rock 
in the middle of the vallej are the considerable nuns of 
what appear to have been the acropolis, now known as 
Ghulghiila”2 This Ghulghula probably repiesents part of 
our pilgrim’s capital, the uame of which m the 7’’’ century 
was LoAan (?I{, ^i]). Ibn Haukal tells us that “Bamian 
IS a town about half as large as Balkh, situated on a 
lull. Befoie this hill runs a river, the stream of which 
flows into Guyestan. Bamian has not any gardens nor 
orchards, and it is the only town in this district situated 
on a hill.”s The Life tells us that when Yuan-chuang 
arrived at the capital tlio king came out to meet him and 
then entertained him m the palace and that m this city 
the pilgrim met %silh two learned Brethren of the Mahn- 
saugika school who were very kind to him The king was 
probably leg.arded hy Yuan-chuang as a descendant of 
the Srikya exile from Kapilavastu who went to Bamian 
and became its king. 

In Pamian there wcrceome tens of Buddhist monasteries with 
seaeral thousands of Brethren who wctc adhecenU of Uw.t.Hta4' 
jSnn school which "dccHn-S that [Buddha] transcends the ordi- 
nary", that IS, the LokotturaaildiD School. 


• TanR-shu, c7i 221, 

* Sco “The Rock cut Caves and Statues of Bamian" in J. R A. S. 

Vol. xMii Art XIV. ^ 

s Or. Gcoj, Ir.^OuBelo) p. 825 
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Por the vrords beie placed within inverted commas the 
ongmal is Shiio ch u shilt (,Jt iB:) This expiessiOn as 
has been shewn by othere is used to tianslate the Sanskrit 
Lokottaravadm Julien inteiprets this and its Chmese 
equivalent as meaning those dont les discours s’elfevent 
an dessus du monde ' Bumouf renders the term by 
ceux qui se pretendent supCneures au monde” Eitel 
translates it Those who pretend to have done inth the 
world’ 3 But all these mteipretations judged by the 
accounts of the school seem to be wiong and misleading 
Wassiljew explains tlie term better as meaning “those 
who argue about emeigence from the world that is argue 
that in the Buddhas there is nothing which belongs to the 
world ^ So also RocLlnll using Tibetan texts explains 
the term thus — “Those who say that the blessed Buddhas 
have passed beyond all worlds (i e existences) that the 
lathigata was not subject to worldly laws aie called 
[“Those who say that the Tathagata] has passed beyond 
all world or Lol oUatatadins •* The school which bore 
this name is desciibcd as an oflfshoot from the jMaha 
saugika or Church of the Great Congregation of Biethren 
which arose m the MadhyadeSa or ^Iid India of Chmese 
writers The name was given to the sect fiom the pio 
mmence which its founders gave to the doctrines that the 
Buddhas were not begotten and conceived as human hemgs 
that theie was nothing uorldli/ m them but that thej 
were altogethei adoie this uoild world transcending In 
Chmese Lokottaravadm became Slmo ch‘ti shih (or Ch u 
si ih shuo) as in Yuan chuang s translation or Chhi shih 
clnenyenyu or Ch n shtli chien ^huo ^ The former mean* 


* Melanges p 330 333 
2 Bur Int p 4o‘’ 

* Handbook Cb Buddhism s v Lokottara TSdinah 
< "Wass Bud S ‘’oO 

* Rockhill Life p 183 I have taken some Lbertj- with M*- Eoci. 
hill s text as there js apparently something omitted. 

• « See the Sluh pa pa Ian (\o m) and I pa t-n- l-n 

r\n 10Rr.^ ' ^ ^ ‘-‘= ^ ^ 
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‘stating that [Buddha] transcends the u-orld” and the 
latter means ‘ talk [of Buddha] transcending what is in 
the world” In the Mahivastu we have apparentlj a 
sort of text hook of this sect though the treatise represent 
itself to he portion of the Vmaya ' It teaches with 
iteration the doctrine of the imworldliness or super world 
Imess of the Tathagatas or Great Rishi and consists 
mainly of legends of the past and present hxes of the 
Buddha As Vasunutra shew the LoLottaraTadins like 
the other sect** which branched off from the MahasaugiLa 
body differed from the latter only in the accidentals not 
m the essentials of doctrme and precept The pecnbar 
doctrme about the Buddhas must be excepted In the hsts 
of the Buddhist schools giren m the Diparamso the Lokot 
taravaJm school is not mentioned 
The description in the text proceed^ 

Oa tbe dechnty of s hill to the Dortb*east of the capital was 
a «tand ng mage of Boddba made of <tODe 140 or 150 feet bigli, 
of a bnlbaat golden coloor and resplendent tntb ornamentatios 
of precious snbstances To the ea<t of it 'teas a Bnddbist xnona 
Stef} built br a former king of the country East of this was 
a standing image of Sakynmuni Snddba aboye 100 feet high 
made of tai s7 17» the pieces of which had been cast •eparaleh 
and then welded together into one figure 
The large Buddha image of this passage is eyidenlly 
the “big idol, mile’ which Cnptim Talbot measured with 
his theodohte and found to be 173 feet high. A picture 
of this image is giyen at p 341 in Yol xnu of the B, A 
S Journal in the Article already quoted from Captam 
Talbot states that the image was "hewn out of the conglo 
merate rock hut the finishin" drapery, ikc., was all added 
by putting on stucco’ Our pilgrim’s statement that the 
una^e. was. af a “tarvUiinA c.'jJ.syis*’ 

name “Surkbut’ or “Gold image’ » and this u said to be 
prohahh the nieamng of another of its names the Bed 
Idok” The second image we haye seen was made of 


« iUbarastn cd. Senart T I Int" p 2 p lol 
* J R A. S X oh SIX p IC’ l&l 
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Vu-shi This ivord ivnttcn (or is hcie rendered 

hj Jiilien laiton, but m some otlier passages he translates 
it by cuaje;a»;ie. Natire dictionaries and glossaries also 
give different and conflicting cxplanitions of the t\so 
characters These are sometimes treated bj native scholars 
as two words, but tbc} cridcntly stand for one word uluch 
IS apparently a foreign one, perhaps the Turkish word 
tuj which denotes hro}ize Climeso interpreters use i U’Shi, 
called also ( j ^)d), to translate the Sanskrit riti 

^bell metal”, ‘•bronze”, and also as the equivalent of tlra- 
nka from tamra which means “copper” It is also desciibcd 
as a “stone like gold”, and as a metal made from copper, 
being yellow when of good qiialitj. It seems to be some- 
times used in the sense of “dopper ore”, but in these 
Records wc maj generally lender it bj Iromc This 
bronze image has been identified with the “female figure 
120 feet high” of Ciptam Talbot, who sa}8 this, like the 
other image, was hewn out of the conglomerate rock It 
IS also the White Idol of the Persian account which also 
makes it to hare been cut m the rock and calls it a 
female figure It is about >/« of a mile to the left of the 
larger image We cannot explain away Tuan-chuang's 
statement that the image was made of metal by the hypo- 
thesis that it was of stone covered with metal If the 
Shah-mameh is the image cast of the monaster} then 
Yuan chuang was misinformed as to its material 
The description continue*. 

In a monaslerj 12 or 13 h to the east of tho capital was a 
recumbent imago of the Bnddba m I^irrana abo\c 1000 feet long 
Here the king held the Quinquennial Assemblj at which he was 
wont to give away to the monks all his j ossessions from the 
queen dowm, his officials afterwords redeeming the valuables 
from the monks 

In the D text and in the Eang-chih the monaster} of 
the Nirvana Buddha is only two or three It east from the 
capital, and this is probably correct In the Life the 
^^irvana image is at the monastery near which was the 
tuj or bronze Buddha The length of the Nirvana image 
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established neai Alathuia The greatest of his disciples 
was TJpagupta whom he made his suceessoi as Master of 
the Vinaya Aftei this Saiiakavosa went to Kipin, a 
noithein legion including Kashmii, oi to Champa, but 
leturned to Mathuia Theie he died and his lemains weie 
ciemated and a tope eiectetl ovei them^ In oidei to 
account foi his name and caieer a stoiy is told about 
him in a foimei life He was then the chief of a caravan 
of 500 meichants and on his journey he fell in with a 
Pi atjeLa Buddha djing m lonely helplessness The caia\an 
chief devoted himself to the suffering saint, and nuised 
him with great kindness This Pratyeka Buddha had an 
old worn gaiment of ^ana, a kind of cloth made from the 
san hemp, and the caiavan chief wished him to change it 
foi a new cotton lobe But the saint declined the offei, 
not wishing to pait with the old lobe which was associated 
foi bun with all his spiritual progiess The cala^ an chief 
espiessed his strong desire that when be next was bom 
m this woild ho should be in all respects like this Pratyeka 
Buddha By the merit of his bndness to the Piatyeka 
Buddha and Ins prayei he was led to jom the Buddhist 
Order and to weai all his life the linen lobe in which 
he was oidamed, and hence he had the name ^anakavasm 
or “Weaiei of linen” The legends about him having 
been six years in liis mother’s womb, and baring been 
bom in a hnen shirt, aie only in some of the accounts 
This aihat, who lived within 100 years after the Buddha, 
figiues in the Divyavadana and in the Buddhist bool s of 
Nepal, Tibet, and China 2 but he seems to be unknown 
to the Pall scnptures TVe can scarcely regard him as 
identical with Sonika, the tbera of Rajagaha, mentioned 
m the Mahavaipsa and other works although m some 
circumstances there is a lesemblance^ The word she 7 ia 


» Fu fa tsang yin ynan ching (or cliuan) ch 2 (No 1340 tr A D 
472) A ju ^^ang cliuan (No 14o\tr AD 300) 

• ' Divysr p 319 Bud Lit Nep p 67, RockiuU Life i 161 
» Mah ch IV Dip V 22 
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lam the arhat’s name is also explained as meaning tsu 
jan fti (g JIU) OJ* ‘ natural”,— “self existing clothing”, as 
if for sanalla fiom san\ nhich means “eternal”, “self 
existent” 

The words here rendeied “m 503 existences intermediate 
and human” aie peculiai and merit attention In all the 
texts and in the Life the original is yu-iini pai-shen tilling 
yin sheng-yin translates 

this by ‘pendant cmq cents existences snccessjves”. But 
this IS not all that the author states, and the sense in 
ivhich I understand the words is evidently something like 
what the consti uction requires It is also apparently the 
sense m which the aulhoi of the Fang-chih understood 
the passage, foi be transcubes it tvii-pai chung’yin sJitn 
sheng oi “500 lotennediate slates and human bii tbs” The 
Chung yin, called also cJtung yu is the aiilarS- 

hhaia 01 intei mediate state, the life elseubere which mtei* 
^enes between two existences on this woild Human death 
01 ssH yin (5E f^) is the dissolution of the skandha (j/in) 
which form the living bodj , and tbis is followed m due 
time by a new human biith, the shSng'yin, m which the 
skandha are recombined In the period uhich elapses 
between these two events that winch was, and is to be 
again, the human being, lives on m some other sphere or 
spheres of existence, and this unknown life is the chung- 
yin. This in the language of the Buddhists is the road 
which lies between but connects the two villages of Death 
and Ee-birth The term will be further explained when 
we come to Cliuan TIL 

KA-PLSHIH (KAPIS) 

The cxiratiTe proceeds to relate that the pilgiim 
goiDg cast from Ibii entered the Snow lloantams crossed a 
black range and reached Kaptshih Thjs country was above 
•1000 h la circuit with the Snowy Jlounlams oo its north and 
harinj black ranges on its other sides, the capital was above 
ten h in circuit It yielded vamas cereals, and fruit and timber, 
and excellent horses and saffron, many rare commodities frobi 
other regions were collected in tins country , its climate was 
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Ka-ri-sliih and is described as a gieat rendez- 

vous for tiadeis. The Sansknt name is given as Karpi- 
saya and this is tiansciibed m Chinese by Ka-jn-shS-ije 
i4i it Kanisbhi is KanerLa so Kapis may be 

Kafir a name which is preserved in the modem Kafinstan. 
As to the area of the country Cunningham tells us that 
if Tuan-chuang’s “measuieinent be e\en approximately 
correct, the district must have included the wliolc of Ivafi- 
ristan, as well as the two large valleys of Ghoiband and 
Panjshii, as the'e last aie togetbei not more than 300 miles 
in ciicmt” ■* 

Among the pioducts of the country beie enumeiated 
IS one called Yu<hin, tbat is, “saffion” The translators, 
however, give “Curcuma” as the meaning of the woid and 
it IS so rendeied by others in various books As we have 
to meet with the word again the reasons for tianslatmg 
it by “saffron” are to be given hereaflei 
Our naiiative pioceeds 

A-baut tliiee or four It east oC the capital under the north 
mountaiQ was a large monaster; with above 800 Brethren all 
Binayamsts Its history the pilgrim learned was Ibis '^Then 
Saniihka reigned in Gaodhara bis power reached the neighbouring 
States and bis infiueoce exlended to distant regions As be kept 
order by military rule over a wide territory reaching to the east 
oC the Ts ung Ling a tributary slate of China to the west of the 
■bellow Biver through fear of the king's power sent him [pnnees 
as] hostages On tbe arrival of the hostages Kanishka treated 
them with great courtesy and provided them with different 
residences according to the seasons The winter was spent m 
India, the summer in Sapu and the spring and autumn in 
Gandhara At each residence a monastery was erected, this 
one being at the summer residence Hence the walls of the 
chambers bad paintings of the hostages who in appearance and 
dress were somewhat lAe the Chinese "When the hostages 
returned to their hnnujathn-s ♦hAa TCy/JssiAA 

here, and continued to send it rehgious offerings. So the Brethren 
of this monastery with grateful feelings had kept up religious 
seriiccs on behalf tbe hostages every year at the beginning and 
end of tbe Bam season Betreat To the south of the east door 


1 Su-kao seng-chuan, cA 2 {No 1493), K‘ai yuan lu, cJi 7. 

2 Anc Geog Ind p 17. 
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to tale the word in the sense of JV’«t-J/ear, Mount Aruria 
having to do homage opentj to Shu na dova i\hen the 
latter was receiung the Kew-yeai*s worship of the king 
and grandees of Tsao-ku fa The A 4 u-no of this passage 
IS evidently, as has been conjeclured, for Anina which 
means “red, the colour of the dawn”. In Albenmi wo 
read of the Arutia mountain to the west of Kailtsa and 
desenbed as covered with perpetual ‘snow and inaccessible » 
Shu-nn, also pionounced ChhMift, maj he for Sana, and 
Shi na SI lo ma) he for Simaslrau, a pair of ancient gods 
associated with farming But si lo is perhaps for ^il'i, “a 
lock”, the name of the mountain being Shuna's rock This 
Shuna or Gh'una was the chief god among the people of 
Tsaokufa, but he was feared and worshipped beyond 
the limits of that country. A deity with a name like this 
18 still worshipped in some of the hill districts beyond 
India, I believe He was perhaps onginally a sun^god, ns 
Aruna was the dawn, and the name Shun still surnves m 
Maneboo as the word for Sun. 

Returning to the Records we read that 

above 200 h north west from tb« capital was a great Snowy 
Mountain on tbe top of which was a lake, and prayers made at 
it for ram or fine weather were nnawered The pilgnm then 
narrates the legend about this lake and its Dragon kings In 
the time of Kaniahkn the Dragon Ling waj a fierce malicious 
creature who m his previous existence had been tbe novice 
attending an arhat of GandhSra As such in an access of passion 
and envy he had prayed to become a Nagakmg m his next 
birth and accordingly on his death bo came into the world as 
the Dragon king of this lake Keeping up his old bad feelings 
he killed the old Dragon king, and sent rain and storm to destroy 
the trees and.tliR'BiuidkssJ.ts/i'^asX.ex^ 

Kanishka enraged at the persistent mahee of the creature pro 
ceeded to fill up his lake On this the Dragon king hecamo 
alarmed and assuming the form of an old brahmin he remon 
strated earnestly with the king In the end the king and the 
Dragon made a covenant by which Kanishka was to rebuild the 
monastery and erect a tope, the latter wos to serve as a lookout 
and when the watchman on this observed dark clouds rising on 


* Yol 11 p 143 
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vaksha On a mounlain two or three h west of the caves was 
an image of Kuan tzu t'ai P o«a to devotees of perfect eaniestiie«s 
the P u«a would come forth from the image and comfort them 
with the sight of his beantifnl bod} Above 30 h «onth east 
from the capital was the Bahnla monastery vath its marvel 
working tope built bv a statecman named Rahula 
Above fortv /i south from the capital was the city called 
Si p I to fa la fro ( S ^ 41 iSS) '^Tien the rest of the 

region was visited bj earthquakes and landshps this city and all 
round it were quite undisturbed 

For the name of the city here transcribed Jnhen ^ho 
tran-sbterntes the last character s^e suggests Sphitavaras 
as the possible Sansknt onginal and Samt ilartm pro 
poses bvetavaras But the last character ss$ or tzu is 
one of those which the Chinese do not like to use in 
transcnptions and it is probablv a Chinese word m the 
sense of temple The other characters may stand for 
Sretarat one of the epithets of Indra the god rvho ndes 
a trbite (sreta) elephant Thus the name of the city would 
be bretaiat alaya the Abode or Shrme of Indra 

To the south of (his cilv and at a distance of above 80 h 
from it was the A f < no Mountain steep and lofty with gloomy 
cliffs and gorges Every [New] year the somnut increased la 
he ght several hundreds of feet appearing to look towards the 
Shu fiH SI lo Mountain m Tsao-h( t‘a ond iLes it suddenly 
collapsed The eaplanation given to the pilgnm by the natives 
was this Once tl e god Shu na arriving from afar wanted lo 
stop on this mountain bat tbe god of the mountain becoming 
alarmed made a convulsion S/una deva then sad to him— 
y oa make this commotion because you do not want me to lodge 
with you if }Ou bad granted me a httle hospitality I should 
have filled vou with riches now I go to the Tsao ku ("a country 
to the Shu na ai lo mountain and cverv p*ew ]je9r when I am 
recemng tic worship ond offerings of the king and statesmen 
vou ore to be a subordinate spectator Hence the A In no 
mountain increases its height aud then auddenl} collapses 
For the “[New sear of this cen/bitta^ the otv^.aal ts 
simplv silt (JX) “year”, hut it was evidently at a particular 
time of the year that the mcmntaiQ prolonged its summit. A 
native scholar was of the opinion that tbe word f«i m this 
passage meant hariest the tune when tliank offerings we^c 
made to the god for the good crops But it is perhaps better 
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to take the word in the sense of 2 Veuj-J/ear, Mount Amiia 
having to do homage openly to Shu na deva when the 
htter was receiving the Kew-yeax^s worship of the king 
and grandees of Tsao-ku-t‘a The A-lti-no of this passage 
IS evidently, as has been con3ectuTed, for Aru^va which 
means “red, the colour of the dawn”. In Alberum we 
read of the Anina mountain to the west of Kailasa and 
described as covered nuth perpetual snow and inaccessible * 
Shit-no, also pronounced may be for Sana, and 

Slm-na si h may be for Sunaslrau, a pan of ancient gods 
associated with farming But si lo is perhaps foi Sila, “a 
rock”, the name of the mountain being Shuna’s rock This 
Shuna or Gh‘una was the chief god among the people of 
Tsao-ku-t'a, but he was feared and noishipped beyond 
the limits of that country. A deity with a name like this 
18 still worshipped in some of the bill districts beyond 
India, I believe He was perhaps originally a sun-god, as 
Aruna was the dawn, and the name Shun still survives in 
Manchoo as the uord for Sun. 

Returning to the Records we read that 
above 200 U north west from tbe capital was a great Snowy 
Mountain on the top of which was a lake and prayers made at 
it for ram or fine weather were answered The pilgrim then 
narrates the legend about this lake and its Dragon kings In 
the tune of Kanishka the Dragon king was a fierce malicious 
creature who in his previous existence had been the novice 
attending an arhat of Gandbara As such in an access of passion 
and envy he had prayed lo become a Naga»king in his next 
hirlh, and accordingly on bis death he came into the world as 
the Dragon king of this lake Keeping up his old had feehngs 
he killed the old Dragon king , and sent rain and storm to destroy 
♦hft.V.w. 'ifidi*hffe'?mhihitrfvTnuiiaAery iftfneloo'riA'fue mountain 
Kanishka enraged at the persistent mahce of the creature pro 
ceeded to fiU up bis lake On this the Dragon king became 
alarmed and assuming the form of an old brahmin he remon 
strated earnestly with the king In the end the king and the 
Dragon made a covenant by which Kanishka was to rebuild the 
monaster) and erect a tope, the latter was to serve as a lookout, 
and when the watchman on this observed dark clouds rising on 

‘ Vol 11 p 143 
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tlie mountain the gong traa to be at once sounded whereupon 
the bad temper of the Dragon woold cease The tope still con 
tinned to be used for the purpose for which it was erected. It 
was reported to contain flesh and bone relics of the Ju lai about 
a pint in quantity and from these proceeded countless miracles 

In Juliens translation of the passage flora vrlncli the 
ahote has been condensed there occuis a sentence in 
which the original does not seem to have been properly 
undeistood The words here lendeied “assuming the form 
of an old hiahmin he remonstrated earnestly with the 
king are m Juliena tianslation pnt la foime dun vieux 
Brahmane se prosiernft deiant I elephant dii roi et addre‘!sa 
a KamcJJa des representations For the words which 1 
have put in italics the Chinese is Rou uanghsiang eih 
chien (Pp H ^ M ii1 ) hteially “striking the hngs elephant 
be remonstrated’ But the meaning is simply “he sternly 
reproved’ oi earnestly leraonstiated with The ex 
pression coircsponds to the common Clunese phiase£^ou 
ma chten liteially ‘striking his hoisc reprove’ But there 
13 no strihng of eithei liorse or elephant the expression 
being figurative To make the brahmin kotow to the 
elephant is neither Chinese nor Indian and it spoils the 
story The phrase K^ou hsiang occuis again in Chuan YI 
and Julien again make the same curious mistake His 
translation (p 326) is there even less appropnate than 
it IS here 

To the north west of Ibc capital on Ibe south bauk of a large 
nver was an Old King s Monastery which bad a milk tooth one 
inch long of Sakya P usa South east from this was another 
monastery also called “Old King b and in this was a sbce of 
Jnla s usbnisha above an inch wide of a yellow white colour 
with tbe hair pores distinct It had also a hair of Julais head 
of a dark violet colour above a foot long but curled up to about 
half an inch Tbe usbuisha was worshipped by tbe king and 
great officials on the six fast days To the south west of this 
monastery was the Old Queens monastery in which was a gilt 
copper tope above 100 feet high said to contain relics of Buddha 
It IS curious to find our pilgrim here telling of a slice 
of Buddha’s ushmsha as existing in Kapis I ching also 
writes of the Julais UngJu or usbnisha as being m this 
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country i Our pilgiun, ■we shall see presently, agreeing 
■with Ea*hsien makes the city flilo in another countrj 
possess the ushmsha apparently in a perfect state As 
Hilo ■was a dependency of Kapis we maj regard I-ching’s 
pilgrims as paying reverence to the ushmsha of Hilo and 
gettmg their fortunes from it But we cannot understand 
ho'w a monasterj rn Hapis had a piece of the ushmsha 
at the same time that the whole of it was m Hilo Then 
a century oi so after our pilgnm’s time Wu-k'ung found 
the ushmsha rehc of Sakya Ju*lai in the Yen-th-li vihaia 
of Kamshka in Gandhara It was near the capital of 
Gandhara also that A7u-k‘ung saw the Dragon-kmg mo- 
nastery which Tuan-chuang places 200 h north-west from 
the capital of Kaprs 2 


To the south west of the capita! was the Ft Jo sko lo Mountain 
This name was given to the mountain from its presiding genius 
Viho had the form of an eltphant and was therefore celled Pi h 
bHo h 'While the Julai was on earth this god once mvited him 
and the 1200 great arhats to hts mountain, and here on a large 
flat rock he gave the Julai worship and entertamment On this 
rock king Asoka afterwards built a tope above 100 feet high 
Thu tope, which was supposed to contain about a pint of the 
Buddhas relics, was known to the people at the time of Yuan- 
chuang’a visit as the Ft lo iho lo tope 
To the north of this tope and at the base of a chff was a 
Dragon Spring In it the Bnddba and the 1200 arbats cleansed 
their mouths and chewed their tooth sticks, after eating the food 
supplied to them* by the god, their tooth sticks being planted 
took root and became the dense wood existing at the time of 
the pilgrim s visit People who lived after the Buddha’s time 


erected at the place a monastery to which they gave the name 
Pin^ (or Ftyto-U 

The Fi-lo sJio (01 so)-lo of this passage tianslated by 
the Chinese as “Elephant-solid”, has been restored by 
Juben as Pilusura This was the name of the tutelary 
god of the mountain and of the mountam itaelf, and it 
■''as the name given to the Asoka tope erected on one of 
the rocks of the mountain 


* IIsi yu chiu eh 1, 2 and Chavannes Memoires p 24 105 
’ Shih h ching, Chavannes in J A T YI p 3o7 

I 
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A note added to the Chinese test here tells us that 
Ping (or Pi) io-la is in Chinese Chio-ijang-cinh (pg ;|^) 
literally “chew willow twig” This is the teim u'ed to 
describe the Buddha and his arhats chewing their tooth- 
sticks in the operation of cleansing their mouths, and it 
is the common phrase m Chmese Buddhist works to denote 
this operation One of the Chinese names for the tooth 
stick which the bhikshu was ordered to use daily was 
Tang chili or “willow twig”, but in India at least the tooth- 
stick was not made of willow are not obliged to 

accept the native annotator’s translation of the foreign 
word heie, and it is apparently not correct It will be 
noticed that the name Pmg-to-ha, according to om pilgrim, 
was given to the monasteiy built here by people who bved 
after the tune of the Buddha and his arhats, and appaiently 
at a period when there was a thick clump of tiee» at the 
place The transcnption in the text may possibly represent 
the word Pindoka used in the sense of a chimp of trees, 
the monastery being called the Pindaka-nbara 



CHAPTEE V. 

CHT3AN IL 

(JENEUAL DESCRIPTION OF INDIA 
Its ^A3IES 

The pilgrim having now arrned at the frontiers of the 
great country which he calls Tiu-tu (India) gives his readers 
a “Pisgah-sighf of the land before tahng them through 
its vanous kingdoms And first be tells them of its name 
and its meamng and probable origin His statements 
about the name may be roughly rendered as follows — 

find that di£rereQt cooDselshare confused the designations 
of Vten efiu (India), the old names t^ere Shtn^tu and Sttn (or 
Sienytou, now we mast conform to the correct prononciation 
and call it Yin tu Tbe people of Yin tu use local appellations 
for their respective coaotnes , the various districts hanag different 
customs, adopting a general designation, and one which the 
people bke, we call the country Tin-fM which means the “Moon”. 

This rendermg differs m some respects flora that given 
by Julien which xs neither very clear nor conect Here, 
however, as in several other passages of the Records, it is 
not easy to make out the precise meaning of the author’s 
statements It is plain, however, that he is not dealing 
with names given to India generally but only with those 
used in Chinese books Then his words would seem to 
indicate that he legaided T‘ien-chu, Shen«tu, and Sien-tou 
as onl) dialectical vaneties or mistaken transcriptions of 
Ym-tu, which was the standard pronunciation Further 
his language does not seem to intimate, as Jnlien undci- 

I* 
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stood it to intimate, that Yin-tu was the name for all 
India used by the inhabitants of the country. In some 
'other works we find it stated that Yin-tu was the native 
name for the whole country, and Indu -desa given as the 
original Sanskrit term. Oar autfior may have had this 
opinion but this does not seem to be the meaning of his 
statements here. On the contrary he apparently wishes 
us to understand that the natives of India had only 
designations of their own States, such as ilagadha and 
Kausambhi, and that they were without a general name 
under which these could be included- It was the peoples 
beyond, as for example the Turks, who gave the name 
Yin-tu, and the Hu who gave Sin-tn, to a great territory 
of uncertain limi ts. Then the Buddhist writers of Kashmir, 
Gandhara, and other countries beyond India proper,' seem 
also to have sometimes used the name Yin-tu. But, as 
I-ching tells us, although this word may mean “moon" 
yet it was not the current name for India. In Buddhist 
literature India is called Jamhud^a, and p'ortions of 
Tt ^ryade^a and Madbyadesa.* <5ne of the other names 
for India to be found in Buddhist literature is Indra- 
Ta^hjpa.^ But in the Chinese accounts of letters or 
lesions sent by Indian rajahs to the court of China 
the rajahs are only represented as styling themselves 
kings of special countries in India. Thus the great 
Siladitya, who treated our pilgrim with great honour, 
is made in Chinese history to call himself king of 
Magadha. 

Let us now examine in detail Yuan-chuang's statements 
about the terras he quotes as used in China to denote 
India and the history of these terms. The old name, as 
he tells us, is that which he, following precedent, writes 
55) os, the characters are now pronounced. 
This word emerges in Chinese history in the account 
which the famous envoy Chang Cb‘ien (Kien) gives of his 
experiences in the Ta-hsia country (Bactria). In that we 


‘ Kan-haj-ch'i-kuci, ch. 25; Honter'a Ini3. Emp. p. 33. 
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read that ^hen Chang returned from his mission to the 
"West he reported to Han 'Wu Ti (apparently about B C. 
123) that when m Ta-hsia he had seen bamboo poles and 
cloth from a district which is non comprised m the Pro- 
vince of SsSchuan He had been told, he relates, that 
these commodities had been obtained at Shen tu, as the 
name of the place is giren in the ordinary texts of his 
repoit to the Emperor Now Chinese writers tell us, 
and "WesteTn scholars have adopted and repeated the 
statements, that the Shen-tu of this story was India, and 
that all the other designations for that countrj in Chinese 
books such as flsien-tou, Hsien-to, Kan tu, Khan (or Yuan)- 
tu, T‘ien chu, T*ien-tu, and Yin-tu are only phonetic cor- 
ruptions of Shen tu These opimons seem to have been 
lightlj formed and heedlessly followed, and it may he use- 
ful for us to enquire whether they have a good basis 
In the first place then we find that there is doubt as 
to what was the precise form of the name of the country 
in Chang’s statement So instead of the character for 
ShSn in Sh§n-tu given above we meet with several vanous 
readings Such are and ^ which probably represent 
one sound, something bke Get or K‘at Now a foreign 
name hke K‘atu or Gachu as a name for India seems to 
have been in use Then a third various reading for the 
Shen of Shen-tu is K'len or Kan (^) which may have 
been original!} a copyist’s slip for one of the characters 
read K‘at * We find also a fourth various reading for 
the syllable Shen of Shen-tu, viz — 'Khan or Yun (fg) 2 
But the country described in Chmese literatuie under the 
name Yun tu was evidently one to the east or north-east 
t»i aVi WA Inns teen caYied India ^ Yuen accepting the 
character now read Shen as the genmne text of Chang’s 


1 Shih chi pgi) ch 1^, Commentary In the T nng chien- 

kangma, ch 4, luan ahon pC l*‘y, this passage of the Shih 
chi IS quoted with the reading fan-fti instead of Shen tu 

See also Kanghsi Diet s t ^ 

»2 Han Shu, ch S6 

5 T ung chih hao, the Tu ji hao, ch I, Han Shu, 1 c 
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leport \\e iie told tint m tliis nirae it is to be pronounced 
hke in or yiu Tins does not seem terj improbable But 
an etjmological autbontj tells ua that the character in 
«luestion Ins in this nami the sound Tiai • There maj 
be some truth m this statement But it is not supported 
hy authority and seems rather fanciful 

The ibstnct oi region uhicb the envoi Chang reported 
as named let us continue to ‘sai Shtn tu, is briefl) 
described bj him and others of tho Han period It vras 
seveial thousand h south eaH Irom Bactiia neai a ri\ei 
(oi sea) its inhabitants used clcplnnts in fighting Some 
MTiteis describe them as Buddhists, and they were m m iny 
lespects like tho people of Bactrn or hke the Geti 
(Yue ti) according to anothei account Their country was 
about 2000 Ji south west from nhat is now the Chtngtu 
and I^mg yuan distiicts m Ssuchuan and it had a regular 
tiade with the meicbanls of the Clung tu distnct, «ome 
of whom seem to have settled in it Furthei, this country 
was not far from the western holder of tlie Chinese empiie 
m the Han time and it was on the way fiom China to 
Bactria So though the name Sben tu came to be after 
wards giren to India jet m its fiist use it apparentlj 
denoted a small region in what is now Yunnan and 
Buimah 2 

The name H<sien ton was appaientiv applied to a region 
diffeienl from that designated Shen tu ’ Like Hsien tu 
l£)> of which term it is perhaps only a lanety this 
name was piohablj used fii;>t by the Chinese for the Indus 

‘ tVen chi tien chu (|iS # J.)- cA 2 p 22 The change of 
Shtn tu into T len tu maj point to a Bunne<e pronunciation of Sindn 
as Tbindu 

I Han Shu ch 9o, Hon Han Shn c* 88, Ma T 1 c/i 338 giccs 
raewi la/dnnatMa sjroat India comptfed not TCry carefully from 
previous authorities, his account is translated in Juliens M61an<*es 
1 147 _ 

5 But Hsien (Hien) ton ^ came to be used as a name for 
India and we find it described as a natiio designation for the whole 
country projerly called Indravardbana Su kao seng chuan 
See also Fang cLib ch 1 
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calleil Smdhu in SansI nt Tho name «as afterwards 
extended by them to a mountainous region, perhaps Ladak, 
tbrondi vrluch the Indus flows. AVe lind the Ilsien tu 
countr} mentioned in tho same passages of the ILxn Historj 
with ShCn til 

"U’e next come to T‘icn chu and T len-tu (^fj) 

said to represent onh one name pronounced '■omcthing 
like Tendu or Tintok We are told b} one Chinese writer 
that the name Ticn chu was first applied to India m the 
Han Ho-Ti period (A D 89 to 106) but the nuthorit} for 
the statement is not gnen Another account in ikis MCtu 
K‘an (about AD 230) the first to ulcntif} T len chu with 
Shen tu, hut this likewise is unsupported b} authority 
We arc also told that tho chu of T len chu is i short 
waj of writing tu (/f;), a statement which is open to aery 
serious doubt* This word (it occurs m the ancient clas- 
sical literature, and natice students declare that it repre 
seats an earlier dm This is specially noted with reference 
to the occurrence of (« m a wellknown pas«ago of the 
“Lun-Ytl” Then as to the first jiart of the name there 
seems to hare been an old nod perhaps dialectical pro 
nuuciatiou of the character as ihcn or ilui This pro- 
nunciation Is found at present in the dialect of Sliao-wu 
foo m the Province of Fubkeen in which X ri read 
Jliejutu 2 

But what was the sound onginallj represented b) the 
character now read <7/iu in tho compound T‘icn-clm’ It 
seems tliat no satisfactory and decisive answer can be 
given at present to this question We find that in the 
Han period the character represented several sounds which 
cannot be said to be very like each other Tho upper 
part chu meamng lamboo is not significant here, we are 
told, but only phonetic, and the lower part is significant, 
and refers the word to the category earth The character 
might then be read something like du, but tlus account 


* Shih chi 1 c 

2 The Chinese Hecorder for Septeioher 1891, p 408 
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of the syllable may be doubted, as leam also that the 
character was read like tek, an old and still cuirent pro- 
nunciation of the word foi bamboo Then this same 
charactei was also read as chiJi, tuh, kat, and ko or gou > 
Something like the lost was perhaps the earliest pio- 
nunciation of the chaiacter, and this is probably a cor- 
ruption or abbreviation of a foim like kao (^) or ktmg 
(*E) This last form, unknown to the dictionaries apparently, 
occurs often in Japanese texts of Buddhist books instead 
of the character for chti Now in the fact that ko or goti 
was an old sound of this character we have an explanation 
of a proper name found in the Tibetan version of the 
Buddhist "Sutra in Forty-two Sections” One of the two 
Indian monks who came to China in the time of Han 
Ming Ti, and translated or drew np the above scripture, 
13 styled in Chinese text Chu Fa^lau These words ap- 
parently represented an Indian name like Dharma-pushpa, 
that 18, Flower of Buddhism Now the Tibetans transcrib- 
ing the sounds of the characters for Chu Falan according 
to their own language wrote apparently Oo‘hn’ran and this 
became in the modern transcription Oolharam This last 
word IS neither Sanscrit nor Tibetan, but it has been 
adopted by Feer who has been followed b} Beal and 
Eitel That Chu in such expressions as Chu-Fa-lan 
^ is not part of the name, but means “India” oi 
“Indian” we know from its occurrence in other expressions 
of a similar kind "We may also infer it, m this case, 
from the fact that it does not occur m some old editions 
of the above-mentioned scnpture, which have onl} Fa-lan 
as the name of the Indian monk So also in another 
Tibetan work we find him descnbedas “BhuanaPandita”.^ 
There is also anothei woid m which we maj peihaps 

1 Shuo T\en, ed Kuei Fa bsio b t ^ In the Fo kuo phi this 
character must be pronounced like Tuh or Tak as it forms the first 
syllahle of the name Takshastla 

1 Feer’s Le Sntra en 49 Articles p 47, Ssu shih erh chang clung, 
and Bun No 678 and App* II col I, Jonmnl Bengal A S No U 
p 89 , Huth, Gescbichto d Bod ind llongolei, tr from Tibetan, S 101 
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recognjzo the /o pronunciation of our chiracter ehit This 
word IS the old “Tangul", more correctl} Tun ku wlucli 
was the Turkish Persian designation for the countn nov. 
called Tibet ' It is not improbiblo that, ns some haao 
supposed this Tan ku is simpl} the TUen citn of Chinese 
writers And so this Inst innj hare been originally i 
Turkish terra used to denote a countn immediately 
to the -west of China and between tliat country and 
Bactria 

Then tii on the other hand was the name of a place 
in the Eastern Sea mentioned in the “Shan h\i*ching 
along with Cha(hh$icn orKorci Ihis place was after- 
wards identified wrongly with the Tienc/iii of writers on 
India and Buddhism ^ But we find mention also of another 
Then tu (written in the same way) a small country to 
the west of China which has been supposed by some to 
be the Shtn tu of Chang Chicn 

WbatcNcr the name Ttcn-cJu may have signified on 
ginallv howercr, it came to be gnen b\ the Ciiinoso in 
their literature to the great extent of Icrntory between 
the Bay of Bengal and tbo Arabian Sea and reaching 
from the Kapis country m the north to Ceylon m the 
soutli Thus u^cd it supplanted tho old Shtc tu, and all 
other names for India among the Cbineso, and it continued 
to be tbe general literary designation for that country 
down to tbe Tang period when tbe new narao Tin tu was 
brought into fashion Wo even find tho term T ien*chu 
used with a wider applicition and it is employed as a 
synonym for “Buddhist countries , for example m a title 
given to the “Po kuo chi" of Fa hsieii ISor has the term 
been quite put out of use by \uan chuang’s conect name 
Yintu and Yuan chuang himself continues to use it 
occasionally We find also each of its component parts 


1 Georgi s AJi L Til> p 10 In the Hai kno t u cl ih it is ev 
pressl) slated that 1*1011 chu has been ident Red with tl 0 modern 
.Hsi Tsang or Tibet 

5 Shan hai ching eh 18 
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sometimes made to do duty for the whole This Chnn')- 
Tten and HsiTieit aie lespectwelj Middle and West 
India, while Clm in the Hon and Chm periods and later 
was commonlj used for India or Indian a way in which 
Hsi Tnen is also used 

Leaving Tienchu to continue as a Chinese name for 
India Yuan chuan" puts aside what he considers to be 
the corruptions of the term Tin tu and proceeds to use 
that form as the correct designation of the countiy He 
goes on to suggest a reason for this word meaning “moon’ 
having come to he so employed His explanation is ap 
parently as follows — 

The unceasing revolationa of mortals existences are a dark 
long night were there not a warden of the dawn they would 
he like the night with its lights which succeeds the setting of 
the sun although the night have the light of the stars that is 
not to he coinpaTcd to the light of the cle^v moon Hence 
probabl} India was bkened to the moon as [sm>^e the sas of the 
Buddha set] it has bad a succession of bo]> ai^d wise men to 
teach the peo^ le and exercise rule as the moon sheds its bright 
influences —on this account the countf) has been called lin ta 

The comparison and explanation of our author, it must 
be admitted are sorry things, and the} are not improved 
in anj of the translations But the passage has probably 
some copyist’s mistakes and we must at least supply a 
clause which apparently has dropt out of the text This 
clause IS the important phrase Fo jih clii yxii 3 
which means “when the sun of the Buddha set” I have 
restored these words withm sqoaie brackets m the body 
of the pilgrim’s explanation, but it is probable that the} 
occurred at the head of it also The ‘ long night” of the 
text IS the interminable succession of renewed existences 
to non Buddhists, and to the BuadhiSts the period between 
the death of one Buddha and the advent of anothei, 
but it IS lather a state of affairs than a tract of time 
It denotes a condition of spiritual darkness to mankind 
an endless repetition of mortal life la many varieties , each 
life Ignorant of the one befoie and without any hint of 
the one to follow There is no Bnddha m the world, and 
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SO there is no one to end tho night, and bring in tho dawn 
of Nirvana The Buddhi is tho Ssiichtii (ji] X<) or 
"Warden of tho Davvn, the officer m charge of da}break 
who ushers m tho light of intelligence and the perfect 
wa} 

Now on earth, when the “lights of night” succeed the 
setting of the sun, there aie stars, and there is the moon 
The stars however, have onlj a shining, the brightness of 
a glow But the moon has a light which illuminates and 
influences the world, and which transcends m brightness 
all other lights of the night So other lands hive had 
sporadic sages who made a glory for themselves revolving 
each in his own peculiar eccentric orbit But India had 
a regular succession of great Sages who ‘followed the 
great wheel’ of ancient aulhont} each successor onl} ex- 
pounding, renewing or developing tlio wise teachings of 
his divine or human predecessors, thus keeping the light 
of primitive revelation shining among mortals In Buddhist 
writings the Buddha is often compared to the moon, while 
the stars are sometimes the rival tcacliers of Ins time, and 
occasionally his own great disciples 
A later Chinese writer, apparently under the impression 
that he had the authority of Yuan chuang for the state 
meat, tells us that Tien<hu means moon Bat lie, like 
seveial other authors, explains the giving of tins name to 
India in a different way flora that described by the pilgnm 
He says that the country wis called Ticnchu or Moon 
because it was as great and distinguished above the o'her 
countnes of the woild, as the moon is great amon? :_■* 
stars of night — “velut inter igncs Luna minore ^ 0:_-*r 
wTifers, hke T ching for example, are more di cr^tSr 
and refiam from proposing any exjdanation rv t.-* 
for India Admitting, they vaj, 17« sSintlm' 

denoting the moon, yet it was not for that --i** n tl 
Chinese gave it as a name to the conxirr r- 
the universal one T?n f» » iJja C-r- > f - Icil 
^ as Chi na and Cli&n (an are l*‘rc:y ir tiji* c 
to denote China, and apart frem ‘i.-s c*® r — 
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have no signification » This is going too far, and the 
woid India at least has a satisfactory explanation When 
our pilgnm enquiied about the size and form of the 
country, he was told that it was shaped like a crescent 
or as it IS in the text a half moon The term used was 
apparently Indukala, transcribed Tmteljxlo (P|l ^ 
^ This word means a digit of the moon or a crescent, 
but it IS rendered m Chinese simplj by gueh or moon 
It was perhaps this fact which led to the absurd com 
panson and explanation of our text 

Our author in this passage mentions another general 
name for India viz — Country of the brahmins (P ‘0 lo 
men hio) 

Among the various castes aod clans of the country the brah 
nnns he says ssere purest and in most esteem So from thetf 
excellent reputation the name Brabmana country bad come to 
be a popular one for India 

I7ow this IS also a foreign designation, and one used by 
the Chinese especially It does not seem to hare been 
eter known or at least cuirent, in India In Chinese 
literature we find it employed during the Sui petiod ( A.I) 
689 to 618) but it is rather a literary than a popular 
designation In the shoitened form Fan kuo 
however, the name has long been m common use in all 
kinds of Chinese literature > 

Ihe tenitory which Yuan cliuang calls Im-fu was 
mapped off by him as bj others into five great divisions 
called respectively North East West, Central and South 
\in tu The whole tcnilory, he tells us 

was aboie 90000 U in circuit with the Snouy Mountains (the 
Hindu Hush) on the north and the sea on its three other sides 
It was polilicall) divided into above seventy kingloms, the heat 
of auminer was very great and the land was to a large extent 
marshy The norlfaem region was hiUy uith a brackish soil, 


‘ Nan hai chi kuci I c 

5 Saj I lement lo I ch le cl mg yin yi c/ 8 This of course is not 
the ong n of tl 0 name for Ind a but it may account for the Chinese » 
use of Nin tu as a designation for the country 
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the east was a rich ferUle plain, the soutUem diriston had a 
lusunant regetation, and the \rest had a soil coarse and gravelly. 


Indus ^Ieasuhes or Space 
O ur author novr proceeds to give tho names of measures 
of space and tune ^vhicli tvero in use among the people 
of India or ivere taught in their standard hooks of learning 
and rehgion 

He begins at the top of the gradation with the Yojana which, 
he sajs, had always represented a da\’s journey for a royal 
army The old Chinese equisalcnt for it, ho sajs, was -40 fi, the 
people of India counted it ns thirty h, while tho Buddhist books 
treated it as equal to onlj sixteen /i 
'liVe are not told, however, that m India the Yojana 
varied in different places and at different times 

Then the Yojana, be states, was divided into eight Krosa, the 
Krosa into 600 Bows the Bow into four Cnbits, aud tho Cubit 
into twenty four Finger* Forgetting, apparenllj, to mention 
the division of the Finger into three Joints "ittan chuang pro- 
ceeds to state the division of the Finger joint into seien Wheat 
(properl) Barlej) grains Thence the subdivision by sevens is 
earned on through the Iionse, the Mu, Crevice dost, Ox hair 
[Oust], Sheep wool (Dost] Dare hair [Dost], Copper [Dost], 
Water [Dust], and Rne Dust to Extremel) Fine Dust This 
last 18 the oltunate monad of matter and is indivisible 
This enumeration of Indian measures of space was ap- 
parently written down from memory, and it does not quite 
agree with any of the other accounts we have In the 
Abhidharmamahavibhaslia luD,t compiled by the 600 Arhats 
and translated by Yuan chuaug, we find a similar enume- 
ration, leaving it undecided, how ever, whether “seven copper- 
dusts” made one “Water-dust”, or seven of the latter made 
one of the former Tn this, and in the other hooks in which 
we find the measures of space given, the word for dust is 
added to each of the terms Ox-hair, Sheep-wool, Hare’s- 
hair, Copper, and Water, and I have accordingly inserted 
it on the version heie given of Yuan cliuang’s account 
Instead of Viing, copper, the D text has clnn, gold, perhaps 

I Abbidhanna ta vibbash# lun ch 156 (Bun Iio 1263). 
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used m t)ie sense of metal, md this is the reading of 
Yuan chuang’s “Ablmlharma-tsang-hsien-tsung-Iun” Then 
the “Abhidharma-koSa-lun”, which also has chut instead 
ol t makes se^en “metal-dusts” equivilent to one 
“water-dust” thus reversing luin chuang's arrangement* 
The woid clust here should perhaps be replaced bj atom 
or ;partidc 

Another enumeiation of Indian measures of space is 
given in the Lahtaristaia. and its translations Tibetan and 
Chinese, and another in the Avadana XXXni of the 
Divyavadana of Conell and Xeil * The latter is 

represented in the Chinese collection of Buddhist books 
bj foul treatises In none of all these works is there 
anything corresponding to the words “copper” and “water” 
of our authors list Moreover each of them makes the 
Window-Dust or Sunbeam-mote — the “Crevice-Dust” of 
our authoi— to be one seventh of a Hare (or Moon)-Dust 
and equal to seien particles of Fine Dust. Juben took 
the “copper water” of our text to be one term and trans- 
lated it by “I’eau de cuivre (Tamr.apa'’)" tut this is un- 
doubtedly wrong 5 In this gradation of measures the 
“Extremely Fine Dust” is a monad of thought, a logical 
necessity, and has no sepaiate existence in matter The 
lowest actual unit of fiiatter is the ami of the Divyavadana, 
which 18 the “Fine Dust” of our authoi This too, however, 
though visible to the deva sight, is invisible to the human 
sight and impalpable to the other human senses But it 
IS a material substance, the most mmute of all material 


• Abhidiiarma tsang bsiea tsnng l«n,cA 17 (No 1266), Abhidhanaa 
kosa lua ch 12 {No 1267) 

s Labtavistara ch 12 Foucaos’s Rgya cber rol pa, p 142 and 
note, Fang kuang ta chnang jen ching cA 4 (No 159), Divyav 
p 644 Matanga sutra ch 2 (No 613) 

s See also the T«a abbidbaima hsien Ian, ck 2 (No 1288), Albe- 
mni ch> SXXIV and XXXVII, Abhidharma shun cheng li lun, 
ch 32 In this treabse we hare all the measures of space given bv 
Yuan ebuang but the “Metal dost is one seventh of the “Water- 
dust' It gives also the dmsion of the Finger into three Finger 
joints 
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sizes tind quantities, and the ultimate atom intoiihicli dust 
or metal or ivater can be analysed It tal^cs scien of 
these, according to some, to equal one iVtom (tioiti or tu- 
ti), and seven of t!ie«c to make one Sunbeam -mote If 
ne omit the two woids “Copper’ and “Water’’ fiom oui 
text, and remove the tcim “Crcvicc-Dust’ to its place, wc 
have an enumeration of measures which agrees suhstan* 
tiall) with that of the Div)5iad"ina up to the Kio^a 
Some of the Chinese texts represent the Kro-a, tian«lated 
by slioig ($?) a sound, to bo 2000 Bows, and in some tbo 
Barley-gram is subdiMdtd, not as bj Yum-clmaug, but 
into seien Mustard-seeds 

MxAsmiEs 01 TiMi- 

Oui author next goes on to describe the measures of 
time in India beginning with the divisions of the Daj- 
night period Here also he mainlj follows Sangliabhadra’s 
treatise h and differs from most othei writers, Buddhist 
and orthodox. 

He calls tbc Kihana the shortest space of time anil makes 
ISO of it cqaal to one Talhhana Then CO TalitsAaijas make 
one Laia 80 Laiai make one JfiiAtirM. Cre of these make one 
‘'ttmo”(nV)i SIS 'times' make one l>a> night The sis 'times’ 
of this last are, wc are told, distributed equally hetween the 
day and the night Bat the non Buddhist people of India 
Tuan chuang tells us, divided the day and night each into four 
“times ' 

It will be seen that Yuan chuang here puts the loshana 
below the Tatkshana, m this agreeing with the Abhidharma 
treatises of Sanghabhadia and Dharmataia The Divjq- 
vadana, on the other hand makes 120 Tatkshanas equal 
to one Kshana, and 60 Ksinnas equal to one La\a In 
some Clunese versions of the sacied books the tatkshana 
IS not mentioned The kshana is defined as the time 
occupied by a woman m spinning one hsiin of thread, 
but the word is generally used by Buddhist writers in 


*■ 1 Abhidharma shun cheng li Inn, 1 c. For the measures of Time 
generally see the references in the above note 3 on p 142 
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the sense of an tnsiani, the UunUing of an eye, the lery 
shortest measurable space of time 
The word hshana is common!} tianscnbed m Chinese 
books as m oui text, and it is rare!} translated The lava 
IS sometimes lendeied bj shth time, and sometimes 
by fen (^), a diiision So also lluhurta is sometimes 
tianslated by shth, tim^, but more frequentl} hj hsuyk 
(3t instant or intwicnf, such being also the ongmal 

meaning of muhiuta But hsu-yu when used as a trans- 
lation of this woid does not denote an instant but a penod 
of 48 minutes, the tbiitieth part of a Day-night The day 
is divided into thiee “limes”, viz forenoon, noon, and 
afternoon, and hence it is called Tnsandhja In like manner 
the night is divided into thiee “times” oi watches and 
hence it is called Tnyamu 

Our authoi next goes on to enumerate the dinsions, 
natural and artificial, of the month and the year m India 
He distinguishes between the common four-fold division 
of the seasons, and the three-fold one nsed by Buddhists 
The lattei division was into a hot season (Gnshma) 
followed by a rainy season (Varsba), and then a cold 
season (Hemanta) We have next the names of the months 
of the year in their order beginning with Chaitra Then 
comes an interesting passage which, .as it appeals m our 
texts, piesents some difiGcuIty. The mearnng seems to be 
something like this — 

“Hence the profewed Baddbists of India, complying with the 
sacred instructions of the Buddha, observe (ht sit) two periods 
of Betreat either the early or the later three months The 
former period begins on oar day of the oU> month and the 

latter on the of the 61^ month Previous translators ol the 
Satras and Vinaya use “Observe the summer’ or “Obserie the 
end of the winter” These mistranslations are due to the people 
of outlying lands not understanding the standard language, or to 
the non harmonizing of provincislssms 

The fiist sentence of this passage evidently means that 
the Buddhist monks of India could make either the former 
or the latei three months of summer their period of 
Retreat My mterpietation of the passage differs a little 
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from that of Julien wlxo substitutes yii (^) ram, for tUe 
hang (^) ttio, of the lest, supporting bis change of read- 
ing by a quotation of the present passage in a Buddhist 
Cyclopedia But one of two copies of this Cyclopedia in 
my pos'^ession gives hang and the other has Imo (g^) 
Moreover aU tests of the “Hsi yu chi” seem to agree in 
having hang here and we read in other hoolvS of two and 
even three periods of Retreat For the monks of India, 
however, these were all included within the Ram season, 
the four months which began with the 16*’' of their fourth 
month and ended on the 15"^ of the 8"' month The full 
period of Retreat nas three months, and Buddha ordained 
that this period might be counted either from the middle 
of the fourth or the middle of the fifth month The con- 
jecture may be hazarded that Yuan-chuang ongmally 
wrote ]U)-an c7«< that is “two Rain Retreats” 

and that a copyist thinking there was a mistake left out 
the second character This restoration does not make 
good style hut something of the land is apparently needed 
as Tuan chuang s expression for the Retreat was yli an chii 
The Sanskrit term for the Retreat is Tarsh!! (in Pali 
Vass’l) which means simply rains, the laiuy season^ from 
taisha which denotes, along with other thin gs tain and 
a year The usual expression for “keeping Retreat” is 
tnrsJmni ins (m Pah vassam vasati) or larsham stlia, 
meaning respectively to reside and to rest, during the 
lainy season For these terms the Chinese give various 
equivalents such as the Tso lisia and Tso la of some, and 
the Tso aii'Chu or Tso yil oh c/iu of Yuan chuang and 
ntWra F-av Padvii. wa %'t 

people of that country the “lainy season ' began on the 
16*’’ of the month Ashidha (the fourth of their year), and 
continued for foui months This was chiefly for religious 
purposes, but to the non Buddhists of India thiee months 
of this peiiod formed also their summer This may help 
to explain the use of the phiase Tso hsia which is a short 
fojTn for the full expression Tso Itsia yu an<hU meaning 
“to observe the Summmr Ram Retreat”. Then Tso hsia 
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and Tso la mean also to pass a year as an ordained 
monk, the precedence of a brother being settled by his 
“years in religion” The phrase Tso la or Tso la an<lm is 
used specially of the strict anchonte Mho observed two 
Eetreats one in the summer and one in the winter It 
might be also applied to brethren la strange lands, Tokhara 
for example whose Rainy season occurred at the end of 
the wintei Yuan chuang seems to think that the terms 
Tso Hsia and Tso La aie not correct renderings from the 
Sanskrit and they certain!) are not literal translation' 
He supposes the mistakes to have arisen either from the 
translators having been natives of coimtnes remote from 
Mid India and so ignorant of the correct term and its 
propel pronunciation, oi from the use of an expression 
vhich had only local application and currency But the 
“non*barmomziDg of provincialisms’ denotes not only the 
misuse of local terms but also ignorance of the idioms in 
one language which should be used to represent the cor* 
lesponding idioms of another Thus a Chinese or Indian 
scholar translating a Sanskrit book into Chinese without 
a thorough knowledge of the Sanskrit and Chinese idioms 
would not harmonize the countries’ languages Juben 
takes “Mid kingdom” here to mean China but it certainly 
denotes Mid India In that region people called the 
Rainy season Yarsha but in other places the word was 
pronounced lasso, or or harlh, or harsh So trans 
lators Yuan chuang thinks may have in some cases mis 
taken the word, or they may have misunderstood eithei 
the original or the Chinese term the) were using in trans 
lation Thus the important fact that the Retieat was 
ordained on account of the Rams is put out of view b) 
the renderings Tso Hsia and Tso La There was not, 
however, any ignorance of Sanskrit or Chinese in the use 
of these term', and good scholars in the two languages 
such as Fa hsien and I clung use Tso*hsia and An chQ 
indifferently In countries m -which there was no long 
regular Rainy season the Retreat became of iraportan'’e 
as a time for spiritual improvement b) stud) of the sacred 
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booLs and prolonged meditation, and as gmng a year’s 
seniority to the brother among his brethren 

Cities akd Houses 

"We have nest a short description of the general cha- 
racters of the cities and binldings of India. The passage 
IS an interesting one and the meaning may be given some- 
what as follows — 

"As to their inhabited towns and cities the quadrangular walls 
of the cities (or according to one text, of the lanous regions) are 
broad and high, nhile the fhorooghfares are narrow tortuous 
passages The shops are on the highways and booths (or, inns) 
bne the roads Satcbers, fishermen, public performers, exe- 
cuboaers, and scavengers have their habitations marked hy a 
distinguishing sign They are forced to bve ontsido the city and 
they sneak along on the left when going about in the hataleta 
As to the ccnstraction of bouses and enclosing walls, the country 
being low and moist, most of the cit) -walls are built of bricks, 
while walls of houses and luclosures are wattled bamboo or 
wood Their halls and terraced belvederes have wooden flat- 
roofed rooms, and are coated with chnnam, and covered with 
tiles burnt or uuburot They are of extraordmar} height, and 
10 style bke those of China The {bouses] thatched with coarse 
or common grass are of hncks or boards, their walls are orna- 
mented with chunam, the floor is purified with cow dung and 
strewn with flowers of the season, in these matters they differ 
from US But the Buddhist monasteries are of most remarkable 
architeetore Thej have a tower at each of the four comers of 
the quadrangle and three high halls in a tier The rafters and 
roofbeams are carved snth strange figures, and the doors, 
windows, and walls are painted in mrious colours The houses 
of the laity are sumptoous inside and economical outside The 
inner rooms and the central ball vary in their dimensions, and 
there is no rule for form or construction for the tiers of the 
terraces or the tows of high rooms Their doors open to the 
east, and the throne faces east 

For seats aE use corded, benches The royal family, the 
grandees, officials and gentry adorn their benches m different 
ways, but all have the same style (or form) of seat The sover- 
eign’s dais IS exceedingly wide and high, and it is dotted with 
small pearls tVhat is called the “Lion’s Seat" (that is, the 
* actual throne) is covered with fine cloth, and is mounted by a 
jewelled footstool The ordinary ofhcials according to their 
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fit\c\ carrf tfifl frimc* of «n different wa\» an 3 o lnn» 

tli'“m with prccioin tn3M»tim 

ivn irt'ovAi ciiAMcrmsTics, 

Tie mnrr eiotlnni; an I « tilwAftl a'lirc of thw [p<jjiJ<r far<* no 
Uilonn™ to f I ur a fn*h «1 tie «i etteemeJ nnl R-otJ'-y u 
of no arroant Tie men winJ » »tn[ of ej >[>i roan! iJe waul 
tml uj t tlie nrtnj il» *nl leave tie rj^l l 'I otjller I are Th* 
women wear « lon^ rie which r ren Jwth »li aj Jer* erJ fa'Jt 
down lo le Tie hair «h the rruwn of the leal ii r-a le into 
A >vil all tie real of the Hir 3 tnj:in;r 'J ""n Some dip tJjeir 
murtacl ea ir lave tier fann«tie fail ion* l'arUi*Ji are w rn 
on tJ e hen 1 an I neeVJnee* «n il lenl* 

The I amc« f r tl eir I •! me tnateriil* are Kaa 

them nnl mad i lirf anl ralieo pn Kautle^ l-’ine » 
from a will »tlk w rm Tfc fl r C7n-mo K*l aumal a kind of 
linen. Jinn or hao^p-^h htntM* » trttttre <( Cne woo? 
(ihcej 1 wool or conl« 1 airj. an I i/o ?t /i llal’^ a texture naJr 
front lie wool if o wtH animal— Ut« w >01 l-eme fne and lofl 
and etulj »pun anl woven i« pnrel a* a natenn) fir clnlhine 
In North In ha where tie climate i* nerr mid cloielj ft’in? 
jacket! arc w m lomewlial like tlio«e of the Tartan (Iluk 
riie pari » of the non Ilud 11 i*i» trelipieux) are rareil and extra 
ordtnar] Sime wenr peacock »*tail!, tome adorn thcmtelre* wttha 
necklace of iknll*,»ome am|uite naked, »ome eoter the l.od» with 
pra«! or toardi, tome pnllout tl eir hair anl clip t) eir mouitichet, 
tome mat their tide hair and make n top kii'il coil Their cloth 
inp 11 not fixed and the colour vane* 

In tins pissage, it will be noticed, the clothing niatcnils 
used by the l-i) people of India are arranged m four 
groups The first n cilled bj the pilgrim “Knusheya 
cloUiing and muslin and clolh” 91 > ^ Zi III ^T) 

kausheya (or kiuseya) is sxV made from the cocoon 
of the Bomhyx Jlon, mil Uch pit is coUon^loth or tieh 
and cotton doth It is perhips better to regard Ueh and 
pu as names of two materials md m another treatise we 
find Ivausheya, Ueh, and fs'm (^) grouped together ' This 
ts^m was apparently a kind of coan-c cotton cloth, and 
we find a ts'uila^pei or “rough cotton” used to stuff 
cushions The term kausbesa was applied not only to 
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Silk stuffs but also to mcctares of silk and linen or cotton > 
Oui pilgnm CMdently mikes one gioup of “silk clotlung” 
and cottons Tins is not to be much wondered at wben 
we reflect that he like the other Chinese of Ins tune and 
district, knew nothing of the cotton plant and the cloths 
derived from it Moreover we should probibl} regard 
this description of the dress of the natives of India as 
derived from an earlier account 
The second kind of clothing material here mentioned 
IS the Kshauma or liinen This term also is to bo re- 
garded as denoting a class It comprehends, we must 
suppose, the fabrics made from the Ksbum i or llaa, the 
‘■ana or jute, and the bhang i or hemp Tliese three plants 
aio mentioned in Chinese translations from the Sanskrit 
as yielding stuffs from nbicb clothes nerc made Tins 
word kshauma denotes not oiilj linen but also silk textures 
The third group i& the kainhah Tins word, nhich 
denotes ‘‘woollen cloth” and ‘a blanket”, is here evidently 
n>ed in the sense of fine noollen cloth for making cloth- 
ing Lil 0 the kausheya and the kshauma the kambala 
clothing was aliened to the Buddhist Brethren 
The fourth kind of stuff mentioned as used for clothing 
material is called by Yuan clnmog Ho la h (fVJ J^) 
There does not seem to he any known Sanskrit nordwith 
wluch this can be identiOed As Yuan cliuang spells 
foreign nords tbe three characters may stand for Ral, a 
Tibetan word meaning “goat’s hair”, from Ra, a goai 
Tlus Ho la li or Eal is also probably tlio Lo t or 

“Lo (Ra) clothes ’ of other Buddhist texts In Sanskrit 
also we find rallalia which denotes a wild animal and a 
s'tuB made from its hair, and a ImuibdXa uhich is a 
fine woollen cloth 

Our pilgrim’s description proceeds — 

The clerical costume of Uie Sba men ^Sramanas) is only the three 
robes and tbe Seng Ljo la and Ni p o so na. As to tbe three 
rohes the Schools adhere to different styles having hroad or 
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narrow fr nges and small or large folds The seng kio ki goes 
over tlie left shoulder covers the armpits joined on the right 
and opening on the left side and in length reach ng to below 
the wa st As to the \i p o so na since no belt is worn when 
it is put on it IS gathered into pla ts and «ecured by one of 
the'e the sire and colour of the plaits vary in the different 
schools 

For the first part of this passage Julien has the follow 
ing Les Chamen (Qramanas) nont que trois sortes de 
vetements ‘^avoir le Seng 1 a tchi (Sangbati) le Seng kio ki 
(Saukakchik \) et le Ai jw) sie iia (J'lWasana) La coupe et 
la fa^on de ces trois vetements varient suivant les ecoles 
Les uns ont une bordure large ou etroite les autres oat 
des pans petits ou grands Here the translator spoils 
the description by interpolating the words savoxr le 
Senghatihi (Sangbati) leavmg out the word for and 
and inserting ‘ ces m the clause La coupe et la fa^on 
de ces trois vetements The Three robes" of the Buddhist 
monk are quite distinct from the two articles of bis dress 
here mentioned by name The ‘ three robes are always 
given as the Antaiavasal a the Samghafi and the Uttara 
saiiga Of these ne have already met with the second 
and third m our travellers account of Balkh and there 
we met also with the article of clothing called Seng J to li 
This last word is apparent]/ for tho original which is 
Samkachchika in Pali and Juhens Sanskrit Sankakshil a 
This IS translated in a Chinese note to our text by 
“covering armpits Professor Rhys Davids translates the 
Pah word by "lest but the description given seems to 
smt a rude shirt or jacket with one sleeve which was 
buttoned or looped on the left shoulder One name for 
the vestment as worn bj monks m China is P'/en shan 
(fh or “one sided jacket’ * The other aiticle of monks 
costume mentioned bj name here is the Aiposona or 
Isivasana This is rendered in Chinese by chiln (^{j) an 
old native term denoting a “skirt’ on the lower part of 


> Shih sh h jao lau JL X !i.C)i 1 ainajatol i p 2"2 
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n. robe of cercnionj, XuVann is a common term for an 
un(3cr*robe or lower garment, but it is bcre u'sed in its 
restricted sen^e as designating tlie particulai kind of skirt 
or under robe vomb} Buddhist monks This was, iccord- 
mg to regulation, four ells long by one and a lialf m width, 
and it reached from the waist to about three finger breadths 
above tlie ankle As Yuan*chuang here tells us the Schools 
were distinguished by differences in the wearing of the 
Xn isana * Thus, as I ching tells us, the Sirs istiVadins 
wore the skirt with a pair of plaits turned out on both 
sides of it, and the 3Iah isanghikas cro's'Jed the end of the 
right side to the top of the left side, tucking it in to keep 
the skirt in its place Tins ‘‘kirt or Ivivasa liad no string 
or girdle and it was csidently something like the Malaj 
Sarong which, as Colonel Yule tells us, is an old Indian 
form of drcss This garment also is «clf securing, and i« 
not in need of a belt or girdle The two articles of dress 
here mentioned and desenhed mz. the Saiikakshika and 
the NivSsan i wore in addition to the Three Bobes which 
formed originallv the full clerical costume of thehliik«hu 
Thci are often mentioned m the canonical books, having 
been allowed ipjnrcnth as soon as Buddhism began to 
spread Tiic mode of wearing the Kivfisana and its colour 
ind fishion caused much discu«‘-ion ami unpleasant feeling 
in the early church 

Ihe pilgrim’s docriptiou continues— 

The Kilia'njsi and Dralimms arc clean Landed and nnosten 
taUout pure and ejmilc in hfo sod aerj frugal The drcs» and 
ornamenti of the kings nod ^raoleea are aerj extraordmarj 
Garlands and Uama %sUl» precious stones are tlieir heal adnm 
Trent*, and their Lodirs arc adorned with ring* hraceleU nnd 
oeckhrr* calthy jncrcanliJ'* j coj Ic have onh bracelets Most 
of the people go isref'vt flod shoes arc rare Tbej slain their 
‘eeth red or black wear Ueir lair cot e^eo, boro their ears 
ha%e long noses and large e\es, inch are thc% la outward if 
j-ea’arre 
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Thev are pure of tbemselTcs and not from compulsion Before 
everj meal they must have a wash the fragments and remains 
are not served up again the food utensils are not passed on 
those utensils which are of pottery or wood must be thrown 
away after use and those which are of gold stiver copper or 
iron get another pohshing As soon as a meal is oier they 
chew the tooth st ck and make themselves clean before thev 
have finished ablutions they do not come into contact with each 
other they alwajs wash after urinating they smear their bodies 
nith scented unguents such as sandal and saffron "When the 
kin g goes to his bath there is the music of drums and strmged 
instruments and song worship is performed and there are bath 
ing and washing 

The last sentence of this passige is m Jubeu's version — 
‘•Qaand le roi *'6 dispo'^e a sortir des musiciens battent 
le tazabour et cbantent aos sons de Ja guitire Arant 
d offrir un sacrifice ou d adresser des prieres (aux dieux) 
ils se lavent et se baignent’ Here Juben evidently bad 
for the first clause the B reading chun chiang is u 
meaning ‘ when the king is about to go out ’ But in the 
A, C, and D texts the reading instead of /s‘u is yu mean 
mg “to bathe’, and this is evident!) the correct reading 
Then Juben seems to change the authors meaning b) 
making the second clause a new sentence and introducing 
the word “avant The author’s meaning seems to be 
that when the king took his bath there was the per 
fonnance of certain acts of worship * 

WjHTTEa AW •SPOKES LaSGEAGE dc 
The description nest proceeds to tell of the writing and 
learning of the Hindus 

Their system of nritiog was invented as is known by the deia 
Brahma who at the beginning institnted as jatteras forti seven 
[written] words These were combined and appj ed as objects 
arasB Jind lurcumjlariff^ r»ss‘A'j.\sg' ft.’essss fiv?y 

spread far and wide becoming modified a little by place and 
jeopJe In language sj>caking generaJJv they have not varied 
from the original soorcc but the people of “Mid led a are 
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preeminently explicit and correct in speech their expressions 
^ being harmonious and elegant like those of the dexas and their 
intonation clear and distinct serving as rule and pattern for 
others The people of neighbonring territories and foreign 
countries repeating errors until these became the norm and 
emulous for vulgarities, have lost the pure style 
The statement here made to the eftect that the Sanskrit 
alphabet was invented bj the god Brahm i is repeated m 
several other books b} Buddhist writers Some tell us 
that Brahma v\as once aiSjah on earth, and that he then 
invented an alphabet of 72 letters called the “Kharu writ 
ing” -Disgusted with the bad treatment given 

to these letteis he proceeded to swallow them all, but 
two, a and aii escaped from his mouth and remained 
among men* But we are also told that Brahma invented 
the Brahma writing first and that afterwards Kbaroshtba 
produced the scnpt which bears his name * Another ac 
count represents the Brahman wnting (or Devanagan) to 
have been the invention of a wise (kovida) Brahmin and 
the Kharu wnting to have been the work of a stupid 
(kharu) nshi This Kharu wnting is that mentioned in 
the Lalitavistara and other books nndei the name Kha 
roshtha (or Kharosta) This word is translated b) “Ass 
ear”, and is the name of an ancient nsbi who was a great 
astronomei and astrologist In some Buddhist treatises 
we find the invention of letters ascribed to the Buddha 
and in some Siva, as in Indian tradition is credited with 
the first teaching of spelling and writing 3 The “forty 
seven words” of our passage are the twelve symbols which 
represent the ten vowels and anusvara and visarga, and 
the thirty five consonants, and so constitute the alphabet 
The letters admit of endless combinations to make words 
as objects require names and circumstances need espres 
Sion Some authors give the nwmhei of the letters in the 
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Sanslnt alphabet as less, and others as more, than the 
number here given, but this is generally regarded as the 
correct number "With the statements here made by 
Yuan chuang about the Sanskrit alphabet and language 
lie may compare the more detailed account given in the 
third cJnian of the Life • 

It IS evident that Tuan-chuang, hke other non Indian 
Buddhists, had been taught to regard the spoken and 
written language of “Mid-India” as at once the parent 
and the standard of all the dialects of “Xorth India” 
These latter had departed a bttle from the correct form 
in their writing some of them, as in Gandhara having 
written alphabets so unlike the parent one that they had 
special names In oral speech the border lands and 
outlying regions generall) had come to differ much from 
the people of “MidJndia” They had lost the nch punty 
of the standard language, and had persisted in erroneous 
forms of expression until these had come to he taught as 
the rule 

The description continues— 

As to tbesr archiTes and records tUere are separate custodians 
of these Tbe official sonah and state papers are called collec 
tivell} ni lo-pi tu {or th a), m these good and had are recorded 
and instances of public calamity and good fortune are set forth 
in detail 

The iVi-lo-pi i‘ii of this passage has been rightly restored 
by Julien as Nilapita, and the Chinese annotator tells us 
the word means "Lark-blue store” We find the word 
Nilajnta in our Sanskrit dictionaries, but the P W. gives 
only one illustration of Us use, and that is the passage 
before us 

Proceeding to the education and leanimg of the people 
of India our author writes — 

In beginning the education of their children and winning them 
on to progress thej follow the '■TweKe Chapters’ IVhen the 
children arc soen years of age the great treatises of the Fire 


1 Julien I, p 1C5, cf Albemni'Nol i p 170, Buhler’s Ind Paljew* 
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Sciences are graduaUy communicated to them The first science 
19 Grammar which teaches and explains words and classifies their 
distinctions The second is that of the shilled professions [con 
cemed with] the principles of the mechanical arts the dual 
processes and astrology The third is the science of medicine 
[embracing] exorcising charms, medicine, the use of the stone 
the needle moxa The fourth is the science of reasoning bj 
which the orthodox and heterodox, are ascertained and the true 
and false are Ihoroughlj sought out The fifth is the science 
of the Internal which investigates and teaches the five degrees 
of religions attainments (lit the “fiie vehicles”) and the subtle 
doctrine of karma ' 

The “Twelve Chapters” of this passage is m the original 
Shi-erh chany (-f* and Julien translates this by “un 

hvre en douze sections” In a note to this rendering he 
translates a short passage from a well-known Buddhist 
Dictionary about a book called the “Siddhara-chang” 
This IS doubtless the sort of work to which the pilgrim 
refeis as the first book which the children of India learned 
The name is made up of Siddham which means, we are 
told, “Perfection” oi “ilaj good fortune bo attained”, and 
cliang the Chinese word for a “section” oi “cliaptei ’ But 
Julien makes the whole stand for a Sanskrit compound 
Siddliaiastu, a term apparently known only from his use 
of it From a passage in I-ching’s “Nan hai ch‘i-kuei” anti 
from other works we learn that the Siddliam-chang was 
the name of a child’s pnmer ABC , the first chapter of 
which was headed by the word sid(?/mm * This word forms 
an “auspicious invocation”, and the Buddhists used it alone 
or with “Namo SarvajnSya, “Praise to the omniscient 
[Buddha]” prefixed, at the beginning of their primeis 
'They used it in a similar way to head such documents 
as deeds of gift to religious establishments In these 
places BUhler took the word to mean “Success”, i e 
may there be success, an mteipietation which agrees mth 
the accepted Chinese lendenng But Fleet thinks that 
siddham in these places is to be understood as meaning 
“Perfection has been attamed by Buddha”, an inter- 

1 Nan bai cb i kuei, c7t 34, Si tan sac nil cb ao, 1 c 
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pretation which does not seem to he so good * Instead 
of siddham the non-Buddhist teachers in India placed 
“siddhir astu ’ meaning **31ay there be success (or accom- 
phshment)” at the head of their ABCs Thus these books 
came to be called Siddham or Siddhir-astu, the former 
being the name by which the} became known to the 
Chinese There are many vaneties of them and the 
number of chapters or sections ranges from nine to eight- 
een, the latter being the number m the work which may 
be regarded as the standard one m China This is the 
Si t an ten clii (C ^ ^ 31) by the monk Chih kuang 
of the Tang period taken from the Siddham of Prajna- 
bodhi of South India A Siddham gives the Sanskrit 
alphabet, beginning with the vowels and proceeding in the 
order in v,hich the letters are given m our Sanskrit gram- 
mars then the combinations made by single consonants 
and vowels, and then those made by two or more con- 
sonants with a vowel In some of the Siddhams made 
for Chinese use we are tolh that this word denotes “the 
alphabet’ while mothers we are told that it is a designa- 
tion for the twelve so called vowels but the statements 
are not home out bj any authority, and are evidently not 
correct It may be interesting however, in connection 
with subject to quote a statement from Alberuni He 
relates — “The most generally known alphabet is called 
Siddha matnl^, which is bj some considered as ongmat- 
ing fromKashmu for the people of Kashmir use it But 
it IS also used in Varanasi This town and Kashmir are 
the high schools of Hmdu science The same writing is 
used in Aladhyadesa, i e the middle country, the country 
all around Kanauj which is also called Aryavarta” 
According to I cbing a child began his primer when he 
was SIX years of age and learned it within six months 
After mastering the Siddham the Indian child, accord- 


1 Buhler in Ind Ant. Vol x p 273,^leet in Corp Insc Ind- 
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mg to Xuan clixiang, wrm intioduced to the “great §\stras 
of the Five Sciences {Wu-ming4ahin Rjj pfa) 

•word ining of this phrase is often used to translate the 
Sanskrit word vidya but a five-fold classification of vidya 
does not seem to be knomi to Indian literature We 
find, however, our pilgrim^s list in certain Chinese trans- 
lations of Buddhist books and the “sciences” are there 
acquired by aspiring Bodhisattvas * They are called the 
“Five Science places” or the “Five Science Sastras” In 
his translation of the present passage Julien has treated 
the name of each ming as the name of a treatise This 
IS evidently a mistake, and the context shews that ming 
here denotes a department of knowledge, and that the TFn- 
ming named are the liteiatures of five categories of learn- 
ing and speculation Yuan-chuang properly places at the 
head the S/i§n£r mtuj or “Science of Sounds”, I e Grammar 
Julien agrees with I-ching in giving ^abdandjS as the 
original foi this term But Sabdavidyl Mas apparently 
the Buddhist name for Giammar which by the people of 
India generally was called Vy ikarana It is this latter 
word also which Yuan-chuang elsewhere uses as the ori- 
ginal for SMng nnng The next group is called Clwao- 
or in some texts Kting-clmoiy, ^5) the “Science of 
the Arts and Crafts” Julien retranslates the Chinese 
name by Silpastli inavjdyJ, which seems to bo rather the 
original for the “Arts place Science” of the sutra. The 
third group is the Ifang-ming, “Healing-prescnptions 
Science”, that is Medical science in all its branches 
Julien gives as the Sanskrit original for the Chinese name 
Chikitsivjdy’i or Scjence of Medicine, but this seems to 
bo onl} a conjecture The fourth group m our passage 
IS the or the Science of Reasoning Juhen 

restores the Sanskrit equivalent as Hetuvidya which, like 
3 m vitny, means literally “Science of causation” But 
37>i-u!iJi^ IS the technical term used to translate the 


• J Fan-wang-cbiog, cA 2, Glossary, Yoga-sliih ti lun, c/i &8 
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XTava or Logic of Indian writers, and Julien learned 
afterwards that it w-is Nyaya wliicli was the original for 
r<Ji muig The fifth is the imng or “Internal 

Science”, Julien translates “la science des choses in- 
teneures’ and gives as the San^knt original Adhyitma- 
Tidya This word adhyatma means (1) the highest spirit 
and (2) heJougwg to oncsdj In Kapila’s system adhyat- 
mika means ^elj<aused (in Chinese i-nei ^ j^) and it is 
opposed to that which is due to eiternil influences But 
m the present passage, as the contest shews, and is we 
learn from other authorities, the tiei niuig or Inner science 
IS Baddhi^m The «on of Buddhist parents went through 
a cource of secular instruction like other boys, and he 
al'O studied the books of his rehgion including the meta- 
physical and argumentative treatises of the great Doctors 
of Ahhidharma In the^e he learned all about the Five 
degrees or “Five Vehicles, the fivelold gradation of moral 
beings These “vehicles” or progressive stages are given 
as lay believer (or “inferior degree’), ordained disciple, 
Pratyeka Buddha, Bodbisattva, Buddha. They are also 
said to he Men, Devas, ordained di'Ciples, Pratyeka 
Buddhas, and Bodhisattvas, and there is further difference 
of opinion as to the classes of beings which form the 
successive groups* In the Buddhist sastras moreover the 
student found the doctrine of karma stated, defended, and 
illustrated with a subtlety of intellect and boldness of 
imagination almost matchle&s All the five groups of 
learning bore enumerated were apparently comprised in 
the training of an Indian Buddhist, and no one could be 
a leader m the church, or an authontj on dogma, who 
did not shew himself a proficient lu these departments of 
learning We are told ofKumarajiva that he studied the 
< istras of the Five sciences, and of Gunabhadra it is 
recorded that in his youth he learned all the ‘•Astras of 
the Five sciences, astronomy, arithmetic, medicine, exor- 
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cisms The re\igious training in the Tnpitaha ^ras accord 
iDg to some authonties a separate affair while others 
treat it as a part of the “Inner Science 
Our author’s description proceeds 
The Brahmins kam the four Vedst treat ^es The first called 
(iTt) “Longevitj (the Ajar Veda) tells ol nounshmg life 
and keeping the constitut on w order the second called Tzu 
(^ipj) “"VTorsl ip (the "kajur Veda) tells of the maTang of offer 
mgs and supplicat ons the third called jping ("p) “Making 
even (11 e Ssma Veda) descnhes ceremonial etniuette dmnation 
and mil lary tactics the fourth called SI « ((I:]) or Arts (the 
Atl arra Veda) tells us of the various skilled arts evorcisms 
medic ne The teacher -must have a wide thorough and mmute 
knowledge of these with an exhaustive comprehension of all that 
IS abstruse m thena 

The words here rendered ‘the foui Veda treatises ’ are 
m the original ’‘ssufex telun (0 pj^) Julien trans- 
lates them simply by “les qtiatres Vtdas” and Beal by 
“the four Vsda Sistris’ Neither of the translators 
attempts to explain nhj the first Veda is here not the 
Big but the Ayur The latter term denotes hfe or lout; 
eiity as Yuan cbuang translates and there is an Ayur 
Veda But this is onl) a supplement or appendix to the 
Atharva Veda and denotes rather the science of inediaiie 
than any particular treatise It is reckoned as Veda we 
learn because its teachings have been found by experience 
to bo wise and beneficial Yuan cbuang knew that the 
Big was the first tho original Veda jet he does not 
eien mention it here His descriptions of the other Vedas 
also are not good and it is plain that he knew very little 
about them and the great literature to which thej had 
gnen rise The Sima Veda for example nith its Brah 
manas and Sutras has nothing to do with the subjects 
winch Yuan cbuang assigns to it and it is concerned only 
with the wor'ihip of Indra and Agni and the Soma 
When writing this pas age Yuan cbuang maj have had 
in view only tho'je Vedic works which were m writing and 
were known to or owned bj the Brethren in ‘ Js orth India ’ 
Some of these Buddhists were converted Brahmins and 
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it, was perhaps by some of them, as has been suggested, 
that the Vedas were first reduced to writing The Rig- 
veda itself still existed only in the raeraories of the Brah- 
mins, and it was taught entirel} by oral communication, 
hut there were commentaries and othei Vedic treatises 
in writing Moreover xie are p^obahlj justified in tieating 
the word “Veda” m our text as denoting a group or col- 
lection of treatises, each Veda being a title under which 
several departments of learning were classed. The trans- 
lators into Chinese sometimes render Veda like vidya by 
ming (P^) which simply means knowledge, science, intelligence, 
as with the Brahmins the Traji-ndya or “threefold 
Science” denotes the Rig, Yajnr, and Sima Vedas The 
reader also will observe that Yuan chuang here does not 
use the words books, treatises with the terms for Ayur, 
Yajur, Sama, Athana 

Our author proceeds to sketch the Brahmin teacher’s 
way of educating his disciples 

These teachers explain the general meaning [to their disciples] 
and teach them the minutise, they rouse them to activity and 
skilfully win them to progress, they instruct the inert and 
sharpen the dull 'When disciples, intelligent and acute are ad 
dieted to idle shirking, the teachere doggedly persevere repeating 
instruction^ until tbeir training is finished When the disciples 
are thirty years old, their minds being settled and their educa- 
tion finished, they go into office, and the first thing they do 
then is to reward the kindness of Ifaeir teachers ♦ 

"We have nest some account of a kind of men peculiar 
to India and long famous id the world Our author 
writes — 

There are men who, far seen in antique lore and fond of the 
refinements of learning, “are content in seclusion", leading lives 
of continence These come and go (lit sink and float) outside 
of the world, and promenade through life away from human 
affairs Though they are not moied by honour or reproach, 


1 The original for "do^edly persevere repeating instruction is 
^ ^ This is the reading of the B text but instead of fan- 

k‘at the Ming edition has X ^ and Jalien translates the four words 
"ils les aitachent et les tiennent enfermes". 
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their fame is far spread The nilers treating them with ceremon) 
and respect cannot mate them come to court l?ow as the 
State holds men of learning and genius m esteem, and the people 
respect those who hare high intelligence, the honours and praises 
of such men are conspicuonsli almndant, and the attentions 
private and ofhcial paid to them are very considerable Hence 
men can force IhemselTes to a thorough acquisition of know- 
ledge Torgetting fabgoe they •expatiate jn the arts and sciences”, 
seeling for wisdom while “relying on perfect virtue ’ thej "count 
not lOOQ h a long joumej” Tliongh their familj be m affluent 
circumstances, such men make up their minds to he like the 
vagrants, and get their food by begging as they go about "With 
them there is hononr in knowing truth (in having wisdom), and 
there is no disgrace tn being destitute As to those who lead 
dissipated idle lives, Inxnnous in food and extravagant m dress, 
as such men have no moral excellences and are without ac- 
complishments, shame and disgrace come on them and their lU 
repute is spread abroad * 

Boddhisu 

Our author passes oa to make a few general ohserya- 
tions about the inteinal condition of Buddhism as be 
beard about it and found it in India. His statements on 
the subject are meagre and condensed to a fault, and the 
precise meaning in some cases has perhaps not yet been 
ascertained The whole passage should be regarded as 
forming a separate section, and sbonlri not be divided as 
it has been by the translators Tor the present the in- 


* The ‘content m leclusion’ of this passage is in the Chinese fet 
t nn (B2. ?S) ■\>hach is the fn tun of the commentary to the 

SSid Diagram of the Yih Ching The phrase means “to be com- 
fortable and happy m a life of retirement to be content and cheer- 
ful in a voluntary seclusion, m a life of final withdrawal from the 
contact of bad men in the burly burly of an official career 

For the words 'seeking for wisdom while relying on perfect 
virtue’ the original is /any too yi yen f/c t) The phrase yi- 

yen, “depending on (or following) benevolence" is a quotation from 
the Lun-yu, so also is the expression for “expatiate in the arts and 
sciences, then “count not JOOO U a long journey’ is from the first 
chapter of Mencius, and ‘acquired accomplishments' is for the shth- 
list (II^ ^) or "constant practise” of the first chapter of tiie Dun yu 

L 
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formation ^hich it gives may te roughly interpreted to 
the following effect — 

As the religious system of Jnlai a apprehended by people 
according to their kind, and as it is long since the tune of the 
Holy One, Buddhism now is pore or diluted according to the 
spiritual insight and mental capacitT of its adherents The 
tenets of the Schools keep these isolated, and controrersy runs 
high, heresies on special doctrines lead many ways to the same 
end Each of the Eighteen Schools claims to have inteUectual 
Eupenonty, and the tenets (or practises) of the Great and the 
Small Systems (lit. Vehicles) differ widely Thev have sitting in 
silent re\erie the walking to and fro and the standing still, 
Samadlu and Prajna are far apart and many are the noisy dis- 
cussions “Wherever IheK is a commamty of Brethren it makes 
(its own] rules of gradation The Brother who expounds orally 
one treatise (or class of scripture) in the Buddhist Canon, whether 
Vinaja, Abhidharma or Sutra is exempted from serving under 
the Prior, he who expounds two is invested with the outfit of 
a Superior, he who expounds three has Brethren deputed to 
assist him, ha who expounds four has lay servants assigned to 
him, he who expounds five rides an elepbaot, he who expounds 
SIS rides an elephant and has a aurronnding retmne Where the 
spiritnal attainments are high, the distinctions conferred are 
extraordinary. 

The Brethren are often assembled for discnssion to test in- 
tellectual capacity and bring moral character into prominent 
distinction, to reje*^ the worthless and advance the intelligent 
Those who bring forward (or acconling to some texts, estimate 
aright) fine points in philosophy, and give subtle principles their 
proper place, who are ornate in diction and acute in refined 
distinctions, nde ncbly caparisoned elephants preceded and 
followed by a host of attendants But as for those to whom 
religious teaching has been offered m vain, who have been 
defeated in discussion, wbo are defiaent in doctrine and redundant 
in speech, perverting the 8en*e while keeping the language, the 
faces of such are promptly daubed with red nnd white clay, 
their bodies arc covered with dirt, and they are driven out to 
the wilds or thrown into the ditches As the moral are marked 
n-ff iroOT ihe j.wjmvsI ewawfivj ssd Ike 

have outward signs of distinction A man knowing to delight 
m wi'dom, at home diligently intent on learning, may be monk 
or layman as he pleasis 

For offences against the Vinaya the Community of Brethren 
has a gradation of j cnallies If Uie offence is slight a rcpnmmd 
IS ordered For an offence next above this in gravity there is 
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added a cessation of oral intercourse with the Brethren When 
the offence is aenous the punishtnent is that the community 
•will not ^itU the offender, and this mvoWes expulsion and 
excommunication Expelled from a Communitj, the monk has 
no home, ha then becomes a miserable Tagrant, or he returns 
to his first estate 

This passage contains several phrases and expressions 
■which may seem to require some comment or explanation 
Thus in the first sentence we ate told that Buddha's 
“religious system is apprehended by people according to 
their kind (fu ^ ^^at is, every one 

understands Buddha’s teaching according to his individual 
nature and capacity The statement is derived from the 
canonical Scriptures in which we are told that the Buddha 
preached in one language, but that all kinds of creatures 
understood him m their own ways He spoke, we are 
told, the “Aryan language” but Chinese, and Tavans, and 
the peoples ofBactna and Bokhara, heard him as speak- 
ing in their own tongues Moeover each men in a con- 
gregation which the Buddha addressed heard his O'wn 
besetting sm reproved, and the same words called the 
nnchaste to chastity and the avancious to liberality ^ This 
may have been right, and attended with only good con- 
sequences while the Buddha was bodily present among 
men, teaching and preaching and giving rules and precepts 
But at Yuan chuang’s time a long period had elapsed 
since the decease of the Buddha His teachmgs had been 
collected, committed to ■writing, transmitted and preserved 
■with very unequal faithfulness Great differences of opinion 
also had arisen as to whether certain doctnnes were or 
were not fne "Buddhas teacdimg "Bence inYuan-cbiuang^s 
time the orthodox religion as professed in India was 
genuine or adulterated according to the moral and in- 
tellectual characters of its professed adherents Some 
held to what they were tau^t to believe was the original 
Canon settled by the first Council Others doubted and 


•• Abhi ta-vibb-lun eh 79, Hua-yen-yi-sheng-cbiao &c,cA 1 
(No 1591) 
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argued, vrrested Scripture from its proper meaning to suit 
their personal views, and lightly admitted spurious texts 
to have authority 

We next have mention of the Eighteen Pu or Schools 
which bad arisen m Buddhism and of their nvalry These 
Schools were famous m the history of Buddhism, and 
various accounts are given of their origin and growth 
We Imow that the first spht m the Church after the 
Buddha’s death led to the formation of the two great 
Schools of the Sthanras and Mahasanglukas The former 
m the course of time yielded eleven, and the latter seven 
Schools, and so there were actually Twenty Schools, but 
the total number is generally given m the books as 
Eighteen Each of these Schools became famous for the 
propagation and defence of some peculiar doctrme In 
Professor Rhys Davids’s articles on the Buddhist sects* 
there is an excellent summaiy of what we know of these 
Eighteen Schools, with references to other authorities 

Then we have mention of another famous division in the 
Buddhist Church nx the Great and Small Yehicles 
Tuan chuang tells us that “the tenets (or practises) of 
the Great and the Small Vehicles differ widely” Ta- 
hsiao-grh*sheng-chu-chih*ch*u pie 'J' JS or^ Jh 
^ ^i)) Julien translates— “Les partisans du grand et du 
Xietit Yehicle forment deux classes a part”, hut this does 
not seem to give the author’s meaning The term chu cJiOi 
lit. resting or sojourning denotes here tenets, or outu-ard 
observances or practises, and ch'upie means verg unlike or 
generically dijferent Tuan chuang does not state that the 
adherents of the two systems formed two classes apart 
he knew that in some places they even lived together in' 
one monastery But be tells us that the tenets of the 
two Systems, their ways of belief and conduct were far 
apart. It is a pit) that the word Vehicle has como to 
be generally used as the rendering for the Sanskrit Tana 
m the words Mahay ana andHinaySno. We should often 


» JoDrnal of tlio Hojal Asiatjc Soc 3601 acd 3892 
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substitute for it some term like Creed or System, and 
Hmayana sbould be the PnmitiYe and Jlabayana the 
Developed System As is well known, it was the adherents 
of the latter who gave tiie name “Small Yehicle” to the 
creed from which their own grew Their doctrines and 
rehgious observances came to differ very widely from 
those of the early system The Mahiyanists had a more 
expansive Creed, a different standard of religious perfection, 
and a more elaborate cult than the Hjnayanists As to 
particular tenets, they differed ver} much from the early 
Buddhists in such matters as opinions about arhats and 
Bodhisattvas, their views of the relation of the Buddha 
to mankind, of the efficacy of pra}er and worship and of 
the elasticity of the Canon Our author illustiates his 
statement as to differences m the Great and Little 
Systems by one or two examples, at least such is the 
general opinion as to the passage which follows In the 
rendermg here given its reads — They have sitting in silent 
reverie, the walking to and fro and the standing still 
Samadhi and Pcajna are far apart, and many are the noisy 
discussions’ Julien’s tianslation which seems to be the 
result of a serious misconstruction of the passage is~- 
“Les uns meditent en silence, et soit en marchant, soit 
en repos tiennent leur esprit immobile et font abstraction 
du monde, les autres different tout ^ fait de ceux ci par 
leurs disputes orageuses”^ The text given below, plainly 
does not admit of this rendering which does great violence 
to meaning and construction In tins passage ting, or 
“absorbed meditation” (Samadhi), seems to be declared to 
be far apart from prajua hut or * transcendental wisdom. 
But samadhi although known to early Buddhism, is 
characteristic of Mahayamsm and is often found, as here, 
with hm, which is strictly Mahayamst "We read of a 
great controversy which was earned on between two 
Hinayana Schools as to the relative merits of samadhi 
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and prajua But we slioald perhaps understand our author 
here as stating that the Hmajamst practices of quiet 
thought, walking up and down, and standing still were far 
remoYcd from the Samadhi and Prajna of the Mahayamsts 
For the sentence— ‘Wherever there is a community of 
Brethien it makes rules of gradation’ the original is [5g Jt 

^ ^ fi’I ^4 I^J Juhen translates— “Suivant le heu 
qu’ils habitent, on leur a fait un code de rfiglements et de 
defenses d’une nature speciale” Tins is not m accordance 
with Buddhism, and it is not a fair rendering of the 
author’s words These mean that each community of 
Brethren had its own hierarchy piomoted according to a 
recognized system The system of promotion Yuan chuang 
explains, was briefly this— the Brethien m any establish 
ment were advanced according to their ability to expound 
and teach the canonical treatises of the Vinaya Abhid* 
harma, or Sutras In the D text the original is “without 
distinguishmg Vinaya, Abhidharma, Sutra, in Buddha’s 
canon-(|ii^ ^ ^ ^j\, :f2), but the B text has the 

isords chi fan Jh) after Fo clnng and 0 adds the word 
Icua (f^) after fan Juhen having the reading ot the B 
text translates — ‘ Les regies de la discipline (Vinaya), les 
Traites philosophiques (Ssstras) les textes saerds (Sutras), 
les Predictions (^’'y ikarapas) «tc sent tons cgalement des 
hvres du Buddha” He tells us in a note ho'v\ he gets 
“les Predictions”, viz by altering the of the text to pj* 
This emendation is quite untenable and unnecessary, as 
19 also the insertion of “Ac” by the translator There is 
no classification of the Buddhist Scriptures which contains 
the four heads of division given in Juhen’s translation 
All the canon is contained m the Three Baskets (or 
Stores) Vinaj a Sutra and Ahhidharma, and the Chi (^) 
or “fes Predictions”’ constitute one of the subdivisions of 
the sutra^ In the passage undei cousideiatiou the words 

> But in the passage quoted by Julien and in other places clung 
or BQtra is given as one of the dassea of Scripture along with the 
S/iOM cU or Predictions, the chxng w the first of tho twehe classic 
of scriptures the Chi (or SJou eht) being also one of the twelve 
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Onjayi are not -wanted, they were prohablj inserted to 
satisfy the demands of style 

The first step in promotion, Yuan chuang relates, was 
that a Brother who could teach one treatise (or class of 
■writings) m the Canon “was exempted from serving under 
the Prior” For the words within inverted commas the 
original is— iVai mien sSnj chili shih 55, ^ ^)i and 

Julien translates — ‘est dispense des devoirs de religieux 
et dinge les affaires dn convent” This fanltj inter- 
pretation, it will he seen, puts the disciple of one talent 
above the disciples of two or more talents The SSrig- 
cJuh sliih or KarmadSna in a Buddhist monastery had 
control of its secular affairs and the common monks were 
under his orders for all kinds of memal work. When a 
Brother proved himself well versed in one subject oi 
department of the canon, and skilled in eloquent exposition 
of the same, he was, as a first step in advancement, 
exempted from performing the ordinary work of the 
establishment This exemption was granted also m 
monasteries to which the learned Brother went as a guest 
There is an Abhidhanna treatise in which we find an 
illustration, of our text A stranger monk ainvcs in a 
monastery and is tieatcd as a guest at first Afterwards 
the Fnor tells him that according to his seniority he is 
to take part in the daily routine of the establisment But 
the guest said— No I am not to woik, I am a Ph D , 
a Lun shih, and his c'laim to be exempted was allowed * 
For the noids here rendered bj ‘But as for those to 
■nhom religious teaching has been offered m vain’ the 
onginalis £75 Julienwrongly connecting these 

Moids with what precedes translates “A son arrivee il 
passe sous des portes tnomphales” It ivill be readily 
admitted that yi men cannot be translated “tnumpbal 
gates’ and that hsilp‘i cannot possibly be rendered by 
“il passe sous” The term yt men, lit ‘ door of meaniug” 
IS used in the senses of artide of creed, essential doctrine, 


Sar Vin Mu te U ch G Qso 1184), Ablu ta vib lun ch 118 
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course of mstruction. In ordinary Cliineso literature the 
term is not unknown and it is an honourable epithet or 
distinction A iji-men is an unseJJish or ptihhc sjnriUial 
clan, ns a family which keeps together for a long time, 
five or SIX generations, hring and messing on the same 
premises But here i/i~mSn has a Buddhistic use and 
means “cause of religious instruction” Then is 

“vainly open”, and the clause means “as for those to whom 
religious teaching has been offered to no purpose” It 
mtroduces the words which follow, telling the dreadful 
fate of the man who does not learn, and yet pretends to 
be wise 


The Castes or Innu 

Our author passes on to give a few particulars about 
the division of the people of India into castes His 
statements may be loosely rendered as follows — 

Thera are four orders of hereditary clan distinctions The first 
IB that of the Bribrnins or purely Iiviug”, these keep tbeir 
principles and lire continently, strictly observing ceremonial 
punt) The second order is that of the Eshatri}a«, the race of 
kings, this order his held sovereignty for many generations, and 
its aims are benevolence and mercy The third order is that of 
the Yaisyas or class of traders who barter commodities and 
pursue gam far and near The fourth class is that of the Sadras 
or agriculturists, the«e toil at cullivating the soil and are in- 
dustrious at sowing and reaping These four castes form classes 
of various degrees of ceremonial purity The members of a 
caste marry within the caste, the great and the obscure keeping 
apart. Eelationa whether by the father s or the mother s side 
do not intermarry, and a woman never contracts a second 
marriage There are also the mixed castes, numerous clans 
formed by groups of people according to their kinds, and these 
cannot be described 

Xt ivii’I fie seen Irom tbis passage that Tuan-chuang, 
bke other Chinese writers on India, understood the term 
Brahman as meaning those who bad hraliman in the sense 
of a chaste continent habit of life The Kshatnyas were 
the hereditary rulers, and as such their minds were ^ 
be bent on benevolence and mercy. This is m accordance 
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TMtli Manu -wlio lays it down tliat the king should be a 
protector to his people' Yuan chuang here puts the castes 
m the order given m brahmin books, but in the Buddhist 
scriptures the Kshatnyas are usually placed aboi e the Brah- 
mins The phrase which he applies to the Vai^yas, whom 
he calls the trading caste, viz “they barter r\hat they 
have not” is one of some interest The words are mao- 
ch‘ien-pu-t(,u ^ a^id they are to be found in the 

Shu-ching with the substitution of ^ for ^ , the two 
characters having the same sound but very different mean- 
ings 2 Our pilgrim, it will be noticed, makes the 6udras 
to be farmers But in Mann, and m some Buddhist works, 
the Yaiiyas are farmers, and the business of tbe Sudras 
IS to serve the three castes above them ' 

The sentence here rendered “The members of a caste 
marry within the caste, the great and the obscure keep- 
ing apart” is in the onginal hiin-chu Vun^ chHn-feifu-yi’lu 
(M fR; I? ?3)» “marriages go through the 

kindred, flying and prostrate different ways”. Julien 
translates the words — “Quand les hommes ou les femmes 
se manent, ils prennent un rang eleve ou lestent dans 
une condition obscure, suivant la difference de leur origine ” 
Tins rendering seems to be absurd and it does violence 
to the text leaving out the two words Viing ch‘in and 
mistranslating iji hi What our author states seems to 
be clear and simple Marriages take place withm a caste, 
and a Taiija man, for example, may marry any Yaisya 
maid And he will marry no other To Yuan chuang a 
caste i\as a getis or a clan denoted by one surname 
and. all who halAu."ad. in tba geiu were. Lm/lrefl, were, 
of one jati So members of the caste might intermarry 
provided tliej were not already related by mamage But 
though a man might espouse any maid of his caste, the 
rich and great married among themselves, and the poor 


* Ch 1 89 et al 

• * L C C Yol 111 , p 78, Shn Chiog ch 2 
’ CbCng sbih lun, ch 7 (>iO 1274), Mana 1, 91 
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and otscure Lept to tbemselves in their marriages The 
ivords /ei, “flying” and /« “prostrate”, Used for pi osperozjs 
and obscure hare a reference to the first chapter of the 
Yib-ching With ivhat Yoan-chuang tells us here we 
may compare Manu who lays down the law that “a father 
ought to give his daughter m marriage to a distmguished 
young man of an agreeable extenor and of the same class”, 
and of the lady he says — “let her choose a husband of 
•the same rank as herself”^ 

The “mixed castes {tsa-hsing ’ are properly not 

“castes”, hut guilds and groups of low craftsmen and 
workmen. These mclude weaaers shoemakers, hunters, 
fishennen, and also water-earners and scavengers Albe- 
runi’s account of these and his description of the four 
castes may be used as a commentary to the short account 
given by our pilgrim 2 


The Aesit 

We have next a short notice of the army of India 
begmniDg with its head, the Sovereign Of the latter 
Yuan-chuang states according to Juhen’s rendering — “La 
sene des rois ne se compose que de Kchattriyas, qut, dans 
Vonguie, se sont iletis ait pouiotr pai I’usurpation du 
trone et le meuitre du souveram Qiioijjt’ds sont tssiis de 
families 6trangeres, leur nom e»t prononce aveo respect”. 
The itahcs are mine and thej indicate interpolations, un- 
necessary and unnananted, made by the translator, who 
seems to have forgotten the passage he had just trans- 
lated What our author states is to this effect — 

The Bovereignl} for many saccesstve generations has been exer- 
cised only bj Eshatri} as rebellion and regicide have occa«ionally 
arisen, other castes assuming the distinction 
that 13, calling themselves kings The sovereign de jure 
Yuan chuang thought, was aluays of the Ivshatrija caste, 
and it was that caste alone which could lawfully produce 


I Manu K, 8S 
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a Ling, but there were instances of men of other castes, 
Sudias for example, raising tbemselves to the throne 

Our author proceeds. 

The National Guard (lit wamon) are heroes of choice valour, 
and, as the profession is hereditary, they become adepts in 
militarj tactics In peace they guard the sovereign’s residence, 
and m war they become the intrepid vanguard. 

The army is composed of Toot, Horse, Chariot, and Elephant 
soldiers The war elephant is covered with coat of mad, and his 
tusks are provided with sharp barbs On him ndes the Com- 
mander in chief, who has a soldier on each side to manage the 
elephant The chanot m which an officer sits is drawn by four 
horses whilst infantry guard it on both sides The infantry go 
hghtlj into action and are choice men of valour, they hear a 
large shield and carry a long spear, some are armed with a 
sword or sabre and da«h to the front of the advancing line of 
battle They are perfect experts with sU the implements of war 
such as spear, shield, bow and arrow, sword, sabre &c having 
been drilled in them for generations > 

Social and Legal blATurts 

Our pilgnm next sums up tbe character of the Indian 
people. 

They are of hasty and irresolute temperaments, but of pure 
moral principles They will not take anything wrongfully, and 
they yield more than fairness requires. They fear the retribution 
for sins lE other lives, and make light of what conduct produces 
in this life They do not practise deceit and they keep their 
sworn obligations 

He then describes the judicial processes and modes of 
punishment 

^ As the gOTernment is honestly administered and the people live 
together on. i/tr.vsx *}ui. elaas. wzisJ.l Tta 

law 19 sometimes violated and plots made against the sovereign, 


1 For ‘They are perfect experts with all the implements of war’ 
tbe original is JL nS ^ Sff ^ 5? and Julien translates 
“Toutes leurs armes de guerre sont piquantes ou tranchantes”. But 
this IS manifestly wrong and a little reflection should have shewn 
Juhen that shields and shags, two of the armes de guerre, are not 
piquantes or iianchantes On p 77 of this volume of the Mcmoires 
Juhen translates fhigjut by “la supenonte” 
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when the crime is hroaght to light the offender is impjisoned 
for life, be does not snffer anj corporal punishment, but ahrc 
and dead he is not treated as member of the community (ht as 
a man) For offences against social morality and disloyal and 
nnfihal conduct the punishment is to cut off the nose, or an 
ear, or a hand or a foot, or to banish the offender to another 
country or into the wilderness Other offences can be atoned 
for by a money payment 

Tbe narrative proceeds to describe the four ordeals by 
which the innocence or guilt of an accused person is 
determined 

These are by water, by fire by weighing and by poison In 
the water ordeal the accused is pat in one sack and a stone m 
another then the two sacks are connected and thrown into a 
deep stream if the sack containing the atone floats, and the 
other sinks tbe mans guilt is proten Tbe fire ordeal requires 
tbe accused to kneel and tread on hot iron, to take it id his 
hand and hek it, if he is innocent he is not hurt bat be is 
burnt if he is guilty In the weighing ordeal the acensed is 
weighed against a stone, and if the latter is tbe lighter the 
charge is false if otherwise it is true Tbe poison ordeal 
requires that tbe right hind leg of a ram be cut off, and ae* 
cording to the portion assigned to the accu'ed to eat, poisons 
are put into the leg, and if the man is innocent he eum%es, and 
if not the poison takes effect. 

Julien tabes a very different meaning out of the text 
for the last sentence He understood the author to state 
that the poison ordeal consisted m placing in the incised 
thigh of a ram “une portion des aliments que mange le 
prevenu”, poisons having been previously spread over the 
“portion”, and if the ram then died the accused was guilty, 
and if the poison did not work he was innocent But 
this cannot he regarded as the meamng of the text (which 
IS not however, very clearly expressed) Our author’s 
account of these trials hy ordeal in India differs both as 
to the actual' ordeals, and the mode of procedure with 
them, from the descriptions to be found in other works 
Manu, for example, does not give either the weighmg or the 
poison ordeal, but these are mentioned by other authonties ‘ 

1 hlanu VIII, 114 , Alberuni Vol u, p 159 
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Acts of salutation and kevebence 

Oar author nest tells us about the Trays of shewing 
respect and doing homage among the people of India. 
He relates— 

There nre aine degrees in the etiquette of shewing respect 
These are (1) greeting witli a Lind enquirj ('’) rererently bow 
ing the head (3) raising the hands to tl e head with aa inclina 
tion of the bodj (4) bowing with the hands folded on the breast, 
(5) bending a knee (6) kneebng with both knees (bt kneeling 
long) (7) going down on the ground on hands and knees (8) 
bowing down with knees elbows and forehead to the ground 
(9) prostrating oneself on the earth The performance of all 
these nine from the lowest to the highest is onh one act of 
reverence To kneel and praise the eseellcnces [of the object] 
18 said to be the perfection of reverence If [the person doing 
homage] is at a distance be bows to the ground with folded 
bands if sear he kisses (bt licks) the foot and rubs the ankle 
(say of the king) All who are delivering messages or receiving 
orders tuck up their clothes and kneel down The etalted 
person of distinction who receives the reverence is sore to have 
a kind answer and he strokes the bead or pats the back [of the 
person pajnng respect] giving him good words of advice to 
shew the sincerity of h» aOeclion Buddhist monks receiving 
the courtesies of respect only bestow a good wish Kneelmg is 
not the only way of doing worshij Many circumambulate any 
object of reverential senicc making one circuit or three circuits 
or as many as the> wish if they baie a special request in mind 
Our author’s statement here that the nine degrees of 
showing respect enumerated by him made one act of 
worship or reverence does not appear in Juliens trans- 
lation The original is fan sstt dim teng dii uei (jh 

% ih ^ Iff. — fT) Juben connecting this with the 
words which follow renders the w'hole thus — “La plus 
grande de ces demonstrations de respect consiste ^ s’age 
nouiUer devant quelqu’un apr6s I’avoir salue une fois et \ 
exalter ses vertues’ This sentence cannot possibly be 
regarded as a translation of the text which Julien evidentl} 
did not understand Accordmg to Yuan chuang’s state 
gient there were nine degrees of showing respect but to 
go through all these constituted only one service of worship 
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or reverence Perhaps no one of the nine vras ev^r per- 
formed alone as an act of respect, and we often find m 
Buddhist literature four or five actions performed to make 
one service of reverence • But vre may doubt whether 
the whole nine acts were often gone through as one act 
of worsbp The Buddhist Brother however, spoke of 
performing the elmipat or ‘ nine reverences” to his abbott 
or other senior in rehgion This phrase is found in 
popular literature, e g m the Shui hu chuan and it is 
apparently sometimes used like our “your obedient humble 
servant” Although Yuan chuang does not state so ex- 
pressly, yet his language seems to indicate that the refer- 
ence m this passage is to the reverence or worsbp paid 
to bngs, great Brahmins, and the Buddha It will be 
noticed that he does not make any mention of the signs 
of respect to a superior shewn by tatang off one’s shoes, 
or by uncovering the right shoulder 

Sickness and Death 

We have next a few particulars as to the ways m which 
the people of India treat their sick and dead Our author 
tells us — 

Every one who is attacked by sickness has his food cut off for 
seven days In this interval the patient often recovers hut if 
he cannot regain his health he takes medicine Their medicines 
are of various kinds each kind having a specihc name Their 
doctors differ in medical skill and in prognostication 
At the obsequies for a departed one [the relatives] wail and 
weep rending their clothes and tearing out their hair strik- 
ing their brows and beating their breasts There is no distinction 
in the styles of monming costume and no fixed period of 
monrnmg For disposing of the dead and performing the last 
ntes there are three recognized cnstoma The first of these is 
cremation a pyre being made on which the body is consumed 
The second is water hnnal, the corpse being put into a stream 
to float and dissolve The third is burial in the wilds the body 
being cast away in the woods to feed wild animals 


1 Pi m mn chmg, ch 4 (No 1138), Life ch III and Julien C 
p 144 
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■When the sovereign dies the first thing is to place his suc- 
cessor on the throne m order that he may preside at the reli- 
gious services of the funeral and determine precedence Meri- 
torious appellations are conferred on the living, the dead have 
no honorary designations No one goes to take food m a family 
afflicted by death, but after the funeral matters are again as 
usual and no one avoids [the family] Those who attend a 
funeral are regarded as unclean, they all wash outside the city 
walls before entering [the city] 

As to those who have become very old, and whose time of 
death is approaching, who are afflicted by incurable disease and 
fear that their goal of bfe has been reached, such persons are 
content to separate from this world, and desire to cast off 
humanity, contemptuous of mortal esastence and desirous to be 
away from the ways of the world So their relatives and friends 
give them a farewell entertainment with music, put them in a 
boat and row them to the middle of the Ganges that they may 
drown themselves in it, saying that they will he born in Heaven, 
one out of ten will not carry out his contemptuons views 
The Buddhist Brethren are forbidden to wail aloud (i e over 
a departed one), on the death of a parent they read a semce 
of gratitude, tbeir “following the departed” and “being earnest 
about his death” ate seconng his bliss in the other world 

The clause “one out of ten will not carry out his con- 
temptuous netss” IS a literal rendering of the original 
SJu%yu-ch'i'i/i'Uei-clnn~pi‘chien ^ it — ^ ^ 0|5 jl)- 
Julien, connecting the first part of this with what precedes 
and the latter part with what follows, translates — “On en 
compte un sur dix 21 ij en a iPmUes qut, n’ayant pas 
encoj e compl^tement renonce aux erreurs dn sti:cle, sortent 
de la famille et adoptent la vie dea rehgieux”. The words 
which I have placed in italics are the translator’s inter- 
polations, and the last clause is for the words C}i‘tc-chia' 
stng-clmng which belong to the next sentence This 
treatment of the text quite destroys its meaning. What 
the author states is that out of ten old men who declare 
that they are sick of hfe, and want to leave it, only one 
i*! found acting inconsistently at the cntical moment, say- 
ing that he is sick of life, and yet shrinking from suicide 
bv drowning m the Ganges 

The Buddhist Brother, we are told, may not lament 
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over the death of a parent, but he shews his grateful 
remembrance by a religious service and his fihal piety by 
obtaining for a deceased parent a happy hereafter The 
expressions “following the departed and “being eaniest 
about his death’ are tahen from the first ciman of the 
Lun yu There Tseng tzS. says that “if there be earnest 
ness about the death [of a parent] and a following of the 
departed one (l e parent) the moral character of the 
people will return to a state of thorough goodness' By 
‘ earnestness about the death of a parent ’ the Confuciamst 
meant being careful to have all the funeral ntes duly 
observed and by following the departed parent ’ be 
meant keeping up the solemn services of worship to the 
deceased These were services in which a man shewed 
his perfect fihal piety but the professed Buddhist carried 
out his views of filial piety and a future state in securing 
to his parents happiness in other spheres of existence* 
To the Confuciamst the death of a relative was the ‘ end’ 
of the relative, but to the Buddhist death was only a 
passing to another life 

Rc vlnue and Taxation 

Our author next gives us a few particulars about the 
fiscal matters of Government m India 

As the Government is generous oHicial requirements are few 
Families are not registered and indinduals are not subject to 
forced labour contributions Of the royal land there is a four 
fold division one part is for the expenses of govemment and 
state worship one for the endowment of great public servants 
one to reward high intellectual eminence and one for acquiring 
religious ment by gifts to the various sects Taxation being 
ligbt, and forced service being sparingly used everj one keeps 
to his Lcreditar) occupation and attends to his patrimony The 
kings tenants pay one sixth of the produce as rent Tradesmen 
go to and fro bartenng their merchandise after pajing light 
duties at femes and barrier stations Those who are employed 
in the goxemment service arc jaid according to their work. 
They go abroad on military service or they guard the palace 
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the, summonses are issued according to circumstances and after 
preclimation of the reward the enrolment is awaited Ministers 
of state and common officials all hare their portion of land, and 
are maintained by the cities assigned to them 
In this passage the words foi “every one attends to 
his patrimony” are in the ongmal cliU-t‘ien~k‘ou-fen ((II 
f[5 D ^)> Julien translates “tons cultivent la terre 
pour se nourrir”. This is not a correct rendenng of the 
words and is at vanance with what follows about the 
traders The lafoH-Jen in China was originally the farm 
of 100 mou given out of government lands to a married 
couple to maintain the family and keep up the ancestral 
worship This farm was called k‘ou-fen-shih-ije-c]nh-t‘ie}i 
(0 S) “the arable land which is hereditary 

property for the maintenance of the family” Then t‘teti 
(fm) which means “to cultivate”, means also “to administer” 
or “manage”, and tHen-Jc'ou-fSn is “to look after the family 
property”, k^ou-f^n being used m a general sense 
As to one 8i:sth of the crop heing paid hy the king's 
tenants ns rent we find mention of this in Manu and other 
authorities ‘ 


GEyEEAI, PRODUCTS OF IkdIA. 

Our author now proceeds to tell us something of the 
commodities which India produces and first of its vege- 
table products He writes — 

As the districts Tary in tbeir natural qualities they differ also 
in their natural products There are flowers and herbs frnits 
and trees of different kinds and with various names There are, 
for Bvample, of fruits the umra or mango, the amla or tamannd, 
the Madbnka (Bassia latifolia), the badara or Jujabe, the kapittha 
or wood apple, the amala or myrobalao, the tindnka or Dios* 
pyros the udumbara or Ficus glomerata the mocha or plantain, 
the niirikela or Cocoa nut, and the panasa or Jack fruit It is 
impossible to enumerate all the kinds of frmt and one can only 
mention in a summary way those which are held in esteem 
among the inhabitants [Chinese] jujubes, chestnuts, green and 
red persimmons are not known in India From TTncliTnir on, pears, 


'« Manu Yn 130, 131, Vm 308 
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plums, peaches, apricots, grapes are planted here and there , 
pomegranates and sweet oranges are grown in all the ccfcntries 
As to agricultural operations, reaping the crops, preparing the 
soil (lit ploughing and weeding), sowing and planting go on in 
their seasons according to the mdastry or laziness of the people 
There is much rice and wheat, and ginger, mustard, melons 
pumpkins, kunda (properly the olibanum tree) are also culti- 
vated Onions and garhc are little used and people who eat 
them are ostracised 

Milk, ghee, granulated sugar, sugar candy cakes aud parched 
grain with mustard seed oil are the common food, and fish 
mutton, venison are occasional dainties (lit are occasionally 
served in joints or slices) The flesh of oxen asses, elephants, 
horses pigs dog** foxes, wolves, lions monhejs apes is forbidden 
and those who eat such food become pariahs 
There are distinctions in the use of their wines and other 
beverages The wmes from the vine and the sugar-cane are the 
drink of the Kshatriyas the Vaisyas dnnk a strong distilled 
spirit, the Buddhist monks and the Brahmins drink syrup of 
graces and of sugar cane, the low mixed castes are without any 
distinguishing drmk 

As to household necessaries there is generally a good supply 
of these of various qualities But although they have different 
kinds of cooking implements they do not know the steaming 
boiler (i e they have not large boilers such as are used in large 
households in China) Tbeir household utensils are mostly 
earthenware, few being of brass They eat from one vessel in 
which the ingredients are mixed up, they take their food with 
their fingers Generally speaking spoons and chox> sticks are 
not used, except in cases of sickness when copper spoons are used 
Gold, silver, tu shift (bronze?), white jade, and crystal lenses 
are products of the country which are very abundant Rare 
precious substances of sanons kinds from the sea ports (lit. sea- 
bays) are bartered for merchandize But in the commerce of 
the country gold and silver coins, cowries, and small pearls are 
the media of exchange 

The words “From Kaslinur on” in the first paragraph 
of the above passage seem to mean “from Kashmir on 
towards China”. But Julien understood the words in a 
very different sense and translated the passage containing 
them as follows*— “Bepuis que les deux esptces de poiriers 

• The words are ^ iHl' ^ ^ ill liS U 0 B 

'ii 'it 111] iili ^ n -INft ;5 0 ^31 
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h et Hfli, le pccher, I’amandier, la vigne et autres arbrcs 
^ fruits out 6te apportv,s du rojaumo de CacUemire, on 
les loit croitre do tous cotts Los grenadiers et les 
Grangers i fruits doux so cuUnont dans tous les rojaumes 
de rinde” In tins, not to notice other faults avo have 
the Avords “ont etc apportts” interpolated to the serious 
detriment of the author’s meaning Yuan chuang kneu 
better than to state that pears and plums, and the other 
fruits mentioned had been brought from Kashmir into 
India and there cultivated cverj where Tliroughout the 
Hccords there is onl)’, I believe, a siuglo mention of an} 
of these fruit trees m India This one instance is to be 
found in the account of Chunnjfo ti in C/iwan IV (Julien 
II p 200} and there the peach and pear are represented 
as having been first introduced into India from China In 
no account of India, so far as I know, doAvn to the present 
time are the above trees enumerated among those groAvn 
commonl) throughout the countr) Ibn Batuta does not 
mention them and they are not given in Sir W Hunter’s 
account of India But the) are grown m many countiies 
between I^shmir and Cbma, and m Chunn KTT of the 
Records we find several instances mentioned On the other 
hand pomegranates which are said to groAV aaiIcI m the 
Himalayan legion, and SAveet oranges have been evteusiAel) 
cultivated in India for many centuries 
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LAMPA TO GAUDHARA 

Ouii pilgrim has now reached the territory which he, 
like others before and after him, calls India But it 
IS important to lemembei that the countries which he 
describes from Lan p‘o to Rajpur both inclusive were not 
regarded by the people of India proper as forming part 
of their territory It was only by foreigners that these 
districts weie included undei the general name India. 
To the mbahitants of India proper the countries m question 
were “border lands” inhabited by barbarians This was 
a fact known to Tuan-chuang, but he named and described 
these States mainly from infoimation obtained as he 
travelled. The infoimatiou was apparently acquired chiefly 
from the Buddhist Brethren and believmg laymen resident 
in these countries To these Buddhists Jamhudvipa was 
India and the miracles and ministrations of the Buddha 
extended over all the gieat region vaguely called Jambu- 
dvipa Moreover the great foreign kings ■who had invaded 
India from the north had included these States in their 
Indian empire and the memory of these kmgs survived in 
the Buddhist rehgious establishments 

LAU-PO (LAMPA) 

From Kapis the pilgnm contioued his journej going east 
above 600 U throogh a verj moantainous region, then crossing 
a black range he entered the north of India and arrived in ihe 
Lan p'o countrj 
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Yii*n-cbuang witcs tlus name jg Jifc, and this appareutlj 
13 for him the name both of the country and its capital 
Some other authors write and the local pronun- 

ciation was perhaps something like Lampa or Lumba. 
The word is supposed to represent the old Sanskrit inm- 
2)ala, and the Lamhatat of Ptolcm),* and the district has 
been identified uith the modem Lagliraan (or Lugliman), the 
Lamgbanat of Baber. This emperor mentions the curious 
tradition which derives the name Lamghanat from Lam, 
father of Noah, whose tomb uas supposed to bo in tlic 
country 8 But no piobablc explanation of the name 
Lampa (or Lumba) seems to have be^n given, and the 
word is probably foreign, that is, non-Indian 

Latapa is descn6cd tfie pifgnms as being above 1000 A m 
circuit, having on the north the Snow fountains and on the 
other sides black ranges 

Another writer of the T‘ang period represents this 
country as of much greater diraensiohs Uian those here 
given and as extending on the north t() Kunduz and l}ing 
west of the Wti-je-chih or Anavatapta Lake * So also m 
Baber’s time Lamghanat was a large region of much 
greater extent than Yuati-chuaug’s Lampa or the modern 
Lugliman. 

The capital, Yuan chuang tells us, -was above tea A in circuit 
For several centuries the native d) nasty had ceased to exist, 
great families fought for preeminence, and the state had recenllj 
become a dependenej of Kapis The coimtry produced upland 
nee and sugar cane, and it bad much wood but little fruit, the 
climate was mild with little frost and no snow, the inhabitants 
•were very musical but the) were pusillanimous and deceitful, 
uglj and ill mannered, thcir clothing was chiefly of cotton 
(pai Ueh) and they dressed well There were above ten Buddhist 
nonaatenes anda few Brethren the most of whom were Maba^a- 
nists The non Buddhists bad a score two of temples and 
they were very numerous 


1 See e g Sung Shih, ch 490 

2 A G I p 42 Mo Cnndle s India from Ptolemv p p 104, 106. 
• s Baber p 141—143 

* Fang chib, eh 1 
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In ttie common texts here the author is made tc^ state 
that the non-Buddhists were teryfeu, but the old reading 
IS foimd m the A text \iz. to ‘many’ and it is evidently 
the right one This reading moreover is confirmed by 
the Fang chih which quoting from our pilgrim’s accoim^' 
of this country tells us that m it ‘ the uou-Buddhists weie 
remarkably mimeious’ 

This country does not seem to have ever been much 
known to the Clunese generally, and it is rarely mentioned 
even in the translations of the Buddhist books or in the 
accounts of the travels and m the biographies of eminent 
worthies of the Buddhist religion There was however, 
at least one distinguished Buddhist scbolai who is called 
a Brahmin fiom the Lampa country and who is recorded 
as having visited China This pious and learned Brother 
we are informed in the year AD 700 assisted in the 
translation from Sanskrit into Chinese of a celebrated 
treatise of magical invocations • Lampa was evidently a 
district of some importance and it may have been known 
by some native or local name 

KAGAIt 

The rilgnm according (o the narrative in the Records pro 
ceeded from Lampa south east above lOO li crossing a high 
mountain and a large nvcr «nd reached the tie(io) /o-Ao 
country 

The Life here represents Tuan chuang as going south 
from Lampa and crossing a small range on which a tope 
to commemorate the spot at which the Buddha having 
travelled on foot from the 'outh rested on amvmg in 
the'je regions Then the Life makes the pilgrim continue 
bis journey from this range still gomg southward for above 


1 The title of this treatise is 'Pn k ang chuan so t o lo ni clung 
(Bum No 314) The translators name is given asLi wn tao and he 
13 called a brahmin of Lan pom North India It i9 doubtful 
however whether the Chinese text of No 314 was actually the work 
of this man , see the note appended to the work See also Su kis> 
cl in }i ching in cbi (No 148^ 
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t^^enty h descending the hills and crossing a nvcr into 
the l^alialo ho country 

This country, ivhich we may suppose to ha^e been called 
by a name hkeNagar, is one of considerable interest, and 
*as the account given of it m the Records and the Life 
IS peculiai, and rather puzzling, it maj be useful to exa- 
mine the account at some length 

In the Hecords \n4n clinftng descnbcs Nagav as being above 
600 U (about 120 miles) from east to west and 2o0 or 260 h 
(about 50 miles) from north to soutts The conntrj vraa aur 
rounded on all aides bj high mountains steep and difficult of 
passage Its capital vraa above 20 h in circuit but tl ere was 
no king and the State was a province of Kapis Gram and 
fruits were produced in abundance the climate was inild tbe 
people were of good character courageous shghting weahh 
and esteeming learning reverencing Buddha and having little 
faith m other religious sjetems But allbougb there were 
manj Buddhist eslabhsfaments the Brethren were verj few 
There were five Dera Temples and above 100 professed non 
Buddhists 

About two ft to the east (m the Life south east) of the capital 
stood a great stone tope above 800 feet high which had mar 
vellons seulptores Close to this tope on the west side was a 
-nhara and adjoining tbe vibara on the sonth was a small tope. 
The former of these two topes was said to have been built b> 
king Asoka at the place where Sakya F usa having spread in 
the mud his deer skin mantle and bis hair for Bipankara Buddha 
received from the latter tbe prediction of Buddbahood At the 
penodic annihilations and restorations of the world the traces 
of this incident are not effaced and on fast days showers of 
flowers descend on the spot which is regarded with great reverence 
The small tope was at the spot where the mantle and hair were 
spread on the mud (the other tope] having been erected by 
king Aaoka in a retired place off the highway 
Yuan chuang next takes ns into the city uud tells ns of the 
foundat ous which still remained of the grand tope which he 
was informed had once contained a tooth relic of the Buddha 
Close to these was a remarkable small tope of unknown origin 
and popularly supposed to have come down out of space The 
narrative in our text next takes us to a tope above ten h 
south west of the city This tope marked the spot at which 
the Buddha alighted from his aenal voyage from Mid India to 
• this country Jlear the tope of the Descent on the east side 
was another tope to commemorate the spot at which on the 
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occasion of the meeting the Pasa bought five lotus flovjprs for 
an offering to Dlpankara Buddha 
Continuing in a south v^estem direction from the cit> , and 
at a distance of aboie twentj /i from it the pilgnra lakes us 
to a small range of rocky bills containing a stone monasterj 
with lofty halls and tiers of clambers all silent and unoccupied 
■Within the grounds of this establishment was a tope 200 feet 
high built b> king Asoka. 

Going on again south west from this monaster) we come to 
a ravine with a torrent the tanks of which were steep rucks 
In the cast bank was (he cave inhabited h) the Gopala dragon 
^e^) dark and svith a narrow entrance and with water trickling 
from the rock to the path In this ca>e the Buddha had left 
his shadow or rather a luminous image of himself in tie rock 
once a clear and jcrfect resemi lance but at the i cried of our 
pilgrims visit to the district tho wonderful likeness was onl) 
dim!) visible and onl) at certain times and to certain persons 
Outside the Shadow Cave were two square stones on one of 
which was a light emitting impress of the Buddhas foot On 
either side of the Shadow Cave were other caves which had 
been used b) the Buddha s great disciples as } laces for eestatie 
meditation (samadhi) In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Shadow Cave alio the pilgnm found various topes and other 
objects associated with the Buddhas personal visit to this 
district 

Following the narrative in the Records we have sow to return 
to the city Starting again from it and going in a south east 
direction for above thirt) h we come to a cit) called Zfi lo (or 
Se lo) This city, which was four or five fi in circuit bad a 
strong elevated situation with charming gardens and ponds 
■Within it was a two storeyed bmldiog m which were carefully 
preserved the Usbnisha bone of the Buddha his skull one of 
his 6)69 his mendicant s staff and one of his cleneal robes To 
the north of this Relic bouse was a wonder working tope which " 
could be shaken by a touch of the finger 

Tliere are one oi two diccrepancies between the account 
here given and that in the Life Thus m the Records 
the Buddha conies to Ifagar country through the air and 
alights at a spot ten It south west from “the city”, but in 
the Life he arrives on foot at a place north of IJagar 
Then as to Hilo, the Life differs from the Records in 
placing this city at about 12 U distance south east from 
the Flowers Tope 
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Th^Nagar of our text, it is agreed, is represented by 
the region in modern times called J^iingnehar, that is 
Nine Elvers In Baber’s time Nungnihar, ‘m many 
histones wntten Nekerhar”, iias a tuman of Limghau 
(Lampa) i The Nagar country thus included the present 
district of Jelalabad the valley of the Cabul Eivei from 
Danmta on the west to Mirza Kheyl on the east and 
according to iE Simpson, it “might reach from about 
Jugduluck to the Khyber” 2 Our text makes Ynan chuang 
visit two cities of this countrj, the capital and Hilo the 
former capital As to the latter all investigators seem to 
he agreed that the Hilo of Yuan chuang and the other 
pilgrims IS represented by the modem Hidda (or Heida 
or Hada) a place situated -xbout five miles south of 
Jelalabad 

As to the site of the city called Nagai supposed to 
have been the capital of the coimtry “in the Buddhist 
penod ’ there is some diversity of opinion The Na kie 
(ka) lo ho of Yuan chuang is evidently the Nakie(liB) of 
Fa hsien who uses the name foi city and country It is 
also tUo Na kie city and the Na ka lo ho of the Sung jam 
narrative in the “Ka Ian chi”, and also the Na Lie of a 
Vinaya treatise translated m A D 378 * 

Julien makes Na ka lo ho stand for Nagarahara and m 
a note he tells us that m the Sung annals we find Nang- 
go lo ho lo which answers exactly to the Indian ortho 
giaphj furnished by the inscription discoveied by Captain 
Kittoe. Julien is of comse followed, and his identification 
accepted by subsequent writers, and on his and Lassen’s 
authorit} the P “W gives Nagarahara as the name of a 
kingdom But tins word cannot be made out of Yuan* 
chuang’s four cbaracteis which apparently give the full 
name Then as lo Nang go lo-ho lo the WTiter in the 


« Baber p 141 

* J H A S VoL xm Art VII 
*»s Fo kuo chj cl 13, Ka Ian chi ch o, Pi ni je ching: (the Clue 
yin ynan clung Bun. Ko 1130). 
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ii)iamncATio>s of nagae 


“Sung Shi’' quotes a Buddhist monk -who evidently, mote 
mthout knowledge The passage lefeired to by Julien 
puts Bdyana, which was immediately to the north of 
Gandhara, twelve days’ journ^ to the east of that countrj. 
Then it places Gandhaia at a distance of twenty days’ 
journey eastwaid from Nang-go-lo-ho-lo and it makes the 
lattei to be ten daj s’ journey to the east of Lampa ’ But 
Yuan cbuang’s Nagar was only five or sis days’ journey 
northwest fiom Gandhara and about twenty miles south 
or southeast fiom Lampa Thus Nang-go-lo ho-lo does 
not agiee with Nagai eithei m distances oi directions 
and its situation is imaginaiy and impossible Then the 
Nagarahara of Kittoe’s Sanskut inscnption of about the 
8«i Qj gth centuiy is evidently not the Nagai of Yuan 
chuang and the other Chinese pilgiims The inscnption 
represents Yiiadeva, son of India Gupta a Biahman of 
Bengal, as becoming a Buddhist and going to the “holy 
convent called Kamsbka” (Siimat Kanishkam upagamya 
maha-vihsiram) m Nagarahara^ Now there is no mention 
by any of the pilgrims of a gieat Kanishka monastery m 
Nagai, city or country. But there was a celebrated one 
in Gandhara near Purusbapur and tbeNagaraliSra of the 
Kittoe inscription is evidently the Gandhaia countiy. 

Cunningham places the capital of Yuan chuang’s Nagar 
“at Begram, about two miles to the west of Jalalabad”.* 
Saint Martm supposes it to have been a little to the west 
of this Begram M* Simpson, who writes after caieful 
inspection and study of the locality, places the site of the 
Nagar capital west of Begram on a rocky elevation at 
the junction of the Suikhab and Cahul rivers No one 
of these identifications meets all the requirements of the 
descriptions, hut each is supported to a certain e\tent by 
the statements m the Records 

If we take the narrative in theEecoids and read it m 


* Sung.Shih I c 

* J A S Uen Vol xmi p 4W 

* A G I p 4-1 
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conne<it:on with that in the Life vre find that theie Trere 
three cities m this district Tisited b} the pilgrim These 
are tlie capital, the city of the Dipankara Buddha, and 
Hilo the city of the Hslintsha iclic INow as the Becords 
make mention of only the first and third of these by name 
it may perhaps he taken foi granted that Yuan-chuang 
mixed up in his mind the fiist and second when writing 
out his notes So the teiin “the citj” seems to stand 
sometimes for the capital but moie frequentlj foi the city 
of Dipankara The confusion apparently affected the 
compilers of the Life also 

Combining the two narratives we find that Yuan-chuang 
on entering the country apparently went dnectlj towards 
the capital This he desciibes, as has been stated, as 
“above 20 li [m circuit]”. The word Chou foi “m circuit” 
IS found only m the D text, but some such term is needed 
and the use of Chou agrees with Yuan chuang's usual way 
of describing towns and districts The leader will obsem, 
however, that we aie not told anything about the natuial 
and artificial characteiistics of the capital, about its 
situation 01 suiioundmgs Tins silence is very e\tra» 
ordinarj if we regard the city to have been on the site 
pioposed and descnbed hr M' Simpson 
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Moreover tbe Admapur of Babei "was appaientlj ^on the 
site of Yuan-chuang’s Nagar (or Nagar-hot) and it was a 
fort. Baber describes the fort as “situated on an eminence, 
which, towards the river, is forty or fifty gez (100 feet or 
upwards), in perpendicular height”, a description which 
agrees with that given hy M' Simpson of the Nagar rock 
Tins fort Baber tells us was the official residence of the 
darogha or commandant of the district 

Let us now substitute “Nagar fortress” for “the Capital” 
and “the city” in the first part of the pilgrim’s narrative 
We find then that the great Asoka tope was about two 
li or nearly half a mile to the east (or south-east) of the 
fortress Turning to Masson and Simpson we find that 
they give a tope called “Nagara Goondee” which is 
apparently about three furlongs to the east or south-east 
of the Nagar rock ‘ 

Fiom the Flower Tope near the Asoka Tope the pilgrim, 
acoordmg to the Life, set out south-east for Hilo, the 
city of the Uslini«ha rehc On the way apparently, but 
this IS not quite clear, be learns of the GopSla Dragon 
cave with the miraculous hkeness of the Buddha Wishing 
to nsit this, Yuau-chuaog bad to go out of his way to the 
Teng-kuang (Jg citj in order to obtain a guide The 
term Teng-kuang is used to translate the word Dipankara, 
name of a very early Buddha, but we need not suppose 
that it represents the name of the city. Now the Teng- 
kuang city was apparently that called Na-kie(ka) bj 
previous pilgrims, and it was apparently a httle to the 
west of the site of the modem Jelalahad. One name for 
it was Padmapur or Lotus city. This is given by some 
Chinese as Hua-shi ch‘ing, or Flower City; and it is said 
to be another name for the capital of the Nagar country. 
A more common name for Dipankara’s City in Buddhist 
books IS Dipavati from dipa, a torcl* or light We may 
for the present, however, use Padmapur to represent the 
name of the city, as we have no means of knowing what 


^ Idsssoii's Ar Ast. p 100 et aL 
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the Jiiijne actually -was, that is, supposing it not to have 
been simply Nagar 

This Padmapur then, let us assume vas the Na*ka city 
■uhich had the rums of the Tooth tope, a tope which had 
been seen by Pa hsien m perfect condition It was this city 
also from which Hilo was distant about 30 U to the south- 
east Then from it Yuan-chuang went south-west to the 
Shadow-Cave, and from this south east to Hilo 
Kow going fiom Padmapur south-west at a distance of 
above 20 h was a small rocLj hill which had a great 
Buddhist monastery with an Asoha tope above 200 feet 
high This monastery and tope may be represented hy 
the ruins nt Gunda ChismeU of M' Simpson’s map, “the 
smooth lounded mound of a lope and the TStiangnlnr 
mound of a vihara” Some distance from this on the east 
hank of a torrent was the Diagon’s cave with the luminous 
picture of the Buddha on the rock Pa-hsien places the 
cave about half a Yojana south fiom the Nakie city 
His words are “Half a Yojana south of Nahe city is a 
cave ns you foUow the course of the hHls foitnrds the souths 
uesf The words in itahcs are for the Chinese f|| [li 'g' 
](j ipj which our translators understood to mean a great 
mountain touauls the south tcest The phrase poh-shan is 
certainly used in the sense of a “great mountain” and 
this IS its pioper meaning Here, however, as in some 
other cases the construction seems to require that the 
words be taken in the sense of going along a hill (or 
senes of hills) This word poh xs probably, as has been 
slated already, the pdh of Itmpoh of Chuan I of 

these Records, and also the poh (|^) of various passages 
m the Fo kuo chi and other works 

There does not seem to be any satisfactory explanation 
of the names Nagai and Hilo If the former be for 
Nagara its memory may be kept up m the modem 
designation Begram which like Nagara means a “city” 
Or the sjllable Kag or Hak may possibly be for the 
Indian word naga which denotes the sun, a snale, a 
Mioiinfain, an el^hant Masson says that the old name 
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for the country was Ajuna and Saint Martin and Cun- 
ningham think this word may be a corruption of another 
old name for it, mz Udyanapur or “the city of the 
Garden”. But no one seems to give any authority foi 
this last old name and it is apparently unknown to Chinese 
authors and translators It may be added that this district 
IS leferied to in some Chinese books as in the Tue-shi 
(GetJe) country of North India It is also called Je-p‘o- 
Ixan-Vt that is perhaps, Yavakanda, and it 

IS said to be to the west of Udyana 

As to Hilo, Cunningham would have us regard this 
word as a transposition of the Sanskrit word Hadda, 
meaning a “bone” But there were several Hilos in North 
India, and the rehc supposed to have given the name is 
not called in Sanskrit by any term containing a woid foi 
“bone” It was the Ushnisha of the Buddha that Hilo 
contained along with other relics of the Buddha Some 
Chmeso translators, it is true, call the relic “the bone of 
the top of Buddha’s head,” but others give a different 
rendering, or keep the original word The full name and 
some of the translations will be given a few pages farther 
on "We may perhaps regard the name in our text as for 
HiU vhich was probably a local pronunciation for Sila 
This word means a roeX ot i ochj eminmce, and the name 
suits the description of the place 

BOHHISATTVA AND DIPANKARA 

From the account given of the Nagar country b} our 
pilgrim we see that the district had several objects of 
attraction to a Buddhist The principal of these objects 
were the mementos of the Pusa’s meeting with Dipankara 
Buddha, the luminous image of Gautama Buddha m the 
Pragon’s cave, and ins Usfimsia-bone A few additional 
observations about each of these may be of interest to 
the student 

The story of the P‘usa m an exceedingly remote period 
of time m his existence as a Brahman student meeticg 
the Dipankara Buddha and giving bim worship and service 
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13 'I veil knovn one It is found m the btnsknt Mihs 
vastu ^ and Dn7 ivad'ina * m the Pali Jiltakas 3 and in 
several forms in Chinese translations fiom Indian on 
gmals No one of all these treatises so far as I know, 
places the scene of this meeting in a countr} called Nagar 
In the different accounts vaiious names are given to the 
city of the incident Thus it is called Rammanagara (oi 
Rammavatl oi Rammagama) * This would seem to pomt 
to Ayodhya the modem Oudli but the J itaka places 
Ramma city in “the frontier terntorj’’ The city is also 
called Dipavatl orDfpavat* fiom dTpn, It is also 

Padma puia oi Lotos city m Chinese Lien hua ch tng or 
Hua shi ch eng 6 The last name means simply Plow er city 
and it IS properlj applied to Pitahpur It is said, how 
ever as has been seen to be an old name for iNagar citj 
and it was given on account of the Lotus Ponds of the 
city 

The Pusa as brahmin student mriously named Mcgha 
Su medba and otherwise on bis way to see Dipankara 
Buddha met a maiden carrying seven lotus flowers for the 
seince of a sbnoc m the palace grounds The Pusa 
bargained with the maiden for five of her flowers that he 
might have them to throw on the Buddha as he passed 
m procession At the spot where the flowers were bought, 
an act involving great consequences in the distant futuie, 
king Asoka had buiU a tope It is remarkable that the 
Pah Jataka does not make any mention of the purchase 
and offering ot the lotus flowers 

Then there was the place at which the Pusa spiead 
out his deer skm mantle and his hair on the muddy road 


‘ MaLaTaslu Tip 193 

2 Div^av p 216 

3 Rhys Davids Birth Stones p 7 B gaadet s Legend Vol i p 7 
« Mahavamsa Int p SXXU 

* Tin kuo ching (Bun 'Mo 666) 

6Foshnota tzu sni ymg pen chi chmg ch 1 (Bun No 665) 
Tseng yi a han ching ch 11 (Ban No 643) Esjng chi ching cU 2 3 
(Bun No 680) 
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to preserve Dipankara’s feet from being defiled. On the 
road by winch this Buddha was proceeding to the capital 
on this memorable occasion were several dirty muddy 
places which the people were trying to make clean. The 
brahmin student, at his own request, was allowed to put 
nght a hollow in the road ma^e by runnmg watei. Un- 
able to fill up this muddy gap on the appioach of the 
Buddha, he spread out m it his deerslan mantle, and then 
lay down prostrate with his long ban spread out for the 
Buddha to step on Though the world had passed away 
and been renewed since the time of Dipankara and Megha 
(or Sumati) jet the depiession m the road remained visible, 
being renewed with the lenewal of the world Close to 
the spot was a small tope of great antiquity, the successor 
of the oiiginal vooden stake, and not fax from it was a 
very magmficent tope biult by king Asoka 
Tlus myth of the Pusa and the Dipankara Buddha 
seems to he very unbuddbistical, and its oiigin should 
perhaps be sought outside of religion We remember that 
one of Gotama’s royal ancestors was a long Dipankara 
who With “his sons and grandsons also twelve royal princes 
governed their great kingdom m TakkasilS best of towns 
A picture of this kmg, with a conquered chief prostrate 
before him, may have suggested the stoiy. Such a picture 
may be seen m Plate Vli fig 5 of the “Ariana Antiqua ” 
Compare with this the illustration of Dipankaia and the 
P'usa in Burgess's “Buddhist Cave Temples” p. 66 Here 
the Buddha does not tread on the hair of the prostrate 
devotee at his side The story is explained by some as 
origmally an allegory to express Gautama’s resolve to 
undergo all things m this world of impurities in order to 
obtain perfect wisdom and teanb tie vay thereof fo xcorfe] 
creatures A simplex theory is that the brahnun student 
laid down his deer-skm mantle and his hair before the 
Buddha to declare to the latter the student’s resolve to 
give up Brahminism and become a professed Buddhist 


Dipavamsa p 131 
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As such he must share his head and cease to wear gir 
ments made of the skms of animals 

THE SHADOW CAVE 

According to Yuan chuang’s account the Gopila Diagon 
care, with the hkeness of the Buddha sinning at times m 
the lock opposite the entrance, was on the east side of a 
torrent among the heights to the south-west of the Nagar, 
that IS, the Padma city Simpson thinks that the 
range of hills iihich extends from the Ahm Posh Tope 
south of Jelalabad south west to Sultanpur does not suit 
Yuan chuang’s description of the surroundmgs of this cave 
But his objections seem to he based mainly on the oc- 
currence of the words cascade and mountain in the trans 
lations There is nothing howerei, corresponding to either 
of these terms in the ongmal either of the Life or Re- 
cords The road from the city was a bad one and 
dangerous, but it led to a liamlet ivith a monastery Xot 
far from this, above the steep bank of a foaming torrent 
was the cave 
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In the “Kn Ian chi the nanatire at the part ibout the 
Isagar countrj has tins statement — -On to Kulololu 
saTV the cave of B« Idha 5. sliidoiv advancing 15 paces into 
the hill the entrance ficing nest Burnouf nho treats 
this short passage a^ comipt makes ‘•Gopala Cave out 
of the four Chinese characteis repre ented in the above 
transcription This be effects bj treating the hrst lo is 
a mistake for p o and the last char ictei he is a mistake 
for chit a (fee) for acnie as he represents it But if ne 
tike the Chinese characters as we find them thej give us 
Eulilalol that IS the Potterj people ^»on this lemnuls 
us of an interesting passage in the Chinese version of the 
Life of Eling Asoka * Tlierc Yasa tells the king how the 
Buddha ju«t hefoie his death converted the Dragon king 
Apalala the Pottei, and the Chandali Dragon king 
Bumouf translating from the Sanskrit text of this passage 
has “the \oUerb wife the Chandih Gopali ■nlule the 
editors of the Di\ 7 avadana treat Kumbhakari (Potter s wife) 
as a proper name * 

With reference to this cave and its surroundings the 
following passage fiom the'AnanaAnliqua’ maybe found 
of some interest — Tracing the skirts of the Siah koh is a 
road leading from B tla B «gh to Daiunta and thence aero s 
the river of Hahul and Jelalabad to Lagluuan From B ila 
B igh to the feny atDanmla maybe a distance of seven miles 
At about five miles on tbis road coming from BiU Bagli, 
we meet the topes of Kotpur situated a little on oar right 
hand The first is in the midst of cultiiation about one 
hundred yards from the road, a deep ravme through 
which flows a stream denved from the Surkh Bud (red 
river) separates it from its two companions These stand 
on a dak or batien level oveispread with fragments of 

1 A ju walig cbing cl 2 (No 13J3) In c?- 6 of tlus treatise the 
chandala Dragon king is called Sitjiofo (GopSla) and m cl 1 of 
the “A ju. wang chuan lie is the *Os Dragon of Gandhavat. In 
the Tsa a ban clung <7 ^ »44) Buddha subdues the dragon 

Apalala the potter cha&d la and the Gopali dragon 

* Bur let p 3 D^^^aT p 318 S eljcgges Fa Hnn p ”9 
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HDo Tim Is called b} Yuan cbnang and the otjier pil 
gnms Buddha’s Ung lit >^) or Bone oj the to}> of the 
head The San'^knt term is U«hnisha ■«irshas or TJsUm ha 
'U'a'jLata As to the latter part of the>e compounds there 
IS no doubt the words being from the head But 

in the hterature of India the word ushnisha has two 
meamng> (1) the h.nr done op into a coil on the top of 
the head and (2) a pecnbar kind of turban or other head- 
dress But the Buddhas cot off their hair and did not 
wear caps or turhaus.* So a new use was given to the 
term m Buddhism, and it was apphed to the cranial pio- 
tuberauce nhich was one of the tlurtytno distingmshing 
marks of a Buddha This protuberance was “oippo ed to 
be a sort of abnormal de\elopment of the upper surface 
of the skull into a small Inincated cone covered with flesh 
and skin and hair But «onie like Tuan chuang, regarded 
it as a «eparate formation on, hut not a part of, the top 
of the skulk This Ushnisha ^irsha among the Buddhists 
was one of the thirty two maiks not onl} of a Buddha 
hut also of a Chakravarlm and a Slaha-puni'sh'i But, 
as Senart has pomted out, it is not in the bst of the 
signs of the Great Man (Mah5 purusha) in Brahmimcal 
imtmgs such as the “Brihat Samhita’ ‘‘ 

Accordmg to Tuan cLuang’s description the Ushni«ha 
m Hilo was 

twelve inches la circnmference with the hair pores distinct and 
of a jenowi«li white colour It was kept jn a ca«ket deposited 
in the small tope made of the »even precious substances which 
was in the second 8torc> of the deconted HalL Pilgrims made 
a fragrant plaster and with it took a cast of the upper enrface 
of the bone, and according to iLeir Earma read in the traces 
on the planter their weal or their woe 
In addition to the term already given as a rendering 
for Ushnisha there are seveial other Chinese Iranslitions 

• In Has Muller s Sharma »an3giaha p 64 tislnttsfa is tran«lated 
b) Ca| This rendering isnot supported by any Buddhist authoritj 
and it is at vanance with the descriptions and explanations given 
in the Bnddhist books 

* Ls'ai snr la leg du Bod p 111 
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or mtwprotatioiis of the Sanskrit noul Thus i\c ha^e 
ting jou-cfn (IJi that is, “the flesh top-knot on tlie 

top of the head”, and or “the bone of the flesli 

topk-not”* The Buddha 13 also described as having, ns 
one of the lliirty-tivo marks, “on the top of his head the 
ushpisha hke a deva sun-shade V of *^8 Iiaving “on tlie 
top of his head the ushnisha golden skull top bone’ ,3 and 
ive also read that on the top of the Buddha’s licad is 
“manifested the ushnisha”, that is, manifested occasioinll} 
as a mnaculous phenomenon It is also stated that the 
ushnisha is not visihle to the ejes of ordinary beings * 
Nearly tivo hundred years before Yuan chuang’s time 
a Chinese pilgrim by n imc Chih-mtng (:^ J£) had seen, 
it IS recorded, the Uslmlsha*bonc along with other relics 
of the Buddha m Kapdavaslu, but tins must bo icgardod 
as a mistake of a copjast^ Two later pilgrims TaoUn 
and Hsmn<h((o, the latter a contemporary of Yuan- 
chuang, visited Kapis and there paid roicicnce to thi 
ushnisha or slculUtop bone of the Buddha " By Kapis 
we are piobahly to undcistand Nagar then a part of the 
Kapis kingdom Then a century aftei Yiian-chuang's time 
Wtt-Viing uent to see “Sakya Julai’s sknill top hone (or 
Ushnisha) lehc” in the cit) of Gandlura 
It is interesting to observe that we do not find mention 
of any Buddhist monks as being concerned in aii} v\a) 
with this precious rehc Fa-bsicn, indeed, places it iii a 
chxng sht or temple, hut this was apparently only tlie name 
which he gave to the building because it contained the 
rehc Yuan-chuaiig docs not make mention of any sacied 


1 Hsing chi ching, eh 9 Kuan Fo san mei Lai clung, ch 1, where 
the ting shang ) 0 U chi is one of the 32 marks of a fa changfu (;/^ jl, ;k.) 
or Jlahapuruslia, Chang ebao fan chih chtog w5n ching (Bun No 734} 

2 Fa chi mmg ahu ching (No 812) 

3 Chung hsu ching, ch 3 (No ffi9) 

* Ta ming san tsang fa shu ch 48 (No 1621) 
s Kao seng chuan, ch 3 
fl Hsi yu ch in eh 1, 2 
I Shih li ching, and J A T VI, p K7. 
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Imildin;:, lio rcfcis onl\ to a till lwo*storty Iniildinf; iml 
tins H app'ircnlU tlic high lno-st«injc<l Ifflll of r.n-lisiin 
Tin litter pilgrim alsc» mcntioiis tin simll tope of llie 
scun precious suhstniiccH in vliich the cont miiiig 

the \isiii>l«hv IS Uipt. 'Ihii little tope is dcsirilud h\ 
r'l-hsicii fts heiiig niorroM r free op< mug ami sIiiiltiiiLT nml 
aliout fill f<tl III 111 ight * 

Till oftiiiil tiislothin-. of U» nlic pud ill itjun'i'' hi 
eliirgmg tlu duout ]iklgrimH nccordnig to i hxtd tarilT 
for 'cung the rtlu and for al-o t iking m impn s-inn of 
iIn iippei «iirtici m clii or w »x, anil the) aclcil m liki 
nnnner iiilh tliL otlnr Ituddlii r« he- imdi r tlnir can 
'Ihi “Hone of till tup Ilf Uuddha's skiiir in slujo 
like i wa-p's ni -t or the haik of the .urlird hafid 
wlucli v\ is -lionn to liilHiiiig pilgnms in Hilo ".as of 
couiSL an uiipo>tiire It was poilnp- tin polislud skull* 
Clip of -omi alien nt Sikian elmf prc'cmd onginallf as 
an liur-loiim t We hire iotn that a segment of the 
Uuddha's skiilUhone was prc>«ncd .as a Mcnd rilic in 
tilt Kapis comiti-) 

gandhAtia. 

Tlie pilgrim* narratirc in lUc Ilei**rJ« procccili fo rclsto Uiat 
‘ from till* (Uial ii from mewhere nrar tlie »itc of Ihi moilem 
.Trhlil ad) lie went »ouU) among lulli nml Tsllej* for n1 ove 
r>00 h ami came to the hanto-to (Gimlli ir») rountrj Thi« 
countrj nas alore 1000 1$ from cist to vest and aboic SOO li 
north to *oulb, reaching nn the cast to the Sm (in the I> Icit 


• To kuo chi, r/» Xlll The term wluch is licre rcnilcrcil hj ‘ free 
IS chie t'oh (R-f in the translitions of the passage the ehie- 

tohta becomes 'lours de delirnnci. . “Final cmnieipition tower 
and ‘ A imoksln tope' Xotbing is known of such topes or lowers, 
and there is no meaning m the transfilions A rftif fdfi fo is a 
toj>e, not closed up but ]ro\ided with a door opening and shutting 
as required Other topes containing rehes were sectirelj fastened, 
but this one was rcUafal from the hoods of solid masonrj so far 
is the relic was concerned 

^ It was made of flesh and hone, was of the capicitj of the 
hollow of the hind, of a dark colour, round, and serj beautiful 
(Abhi ta-vib eh 177) 
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Siitti) n\cr Tie <np tol Pth^apulo (Purusliapur) was 
above 40 U in circuit, U c ro 3 il f-imilj was extinct and tie 
countrj was subject to Kapis, tie towns and villages were 
desolate and tie inlalilanls were verj few in one comer of 
the rojal citj (Kun^ eheHff) Here were above 1000 families The 
countrj had luxuriant crops of cereals and a profusion of fruits 
and flowers, it lad mud sugar cino and i rodueed sugar candj 
The climate was warm with scarce!) an) frost or snow tic 
people were fimt I eirted and fond of tie pnctical arts tic 
majority adhered to otlcr s) stems of relgion a few leing 
Buddhists 

Tlie Kan t‘o h of this passage is doubtless the Ganilli tra 
01 Guulliira of Indian writers In a Chinese note we 
are told that the old and inconcct name was Gandliavat 
to nei) and that the countr) was in “North India’ 
But in scveial Cluntse treatises Kantotiei or the short 
foim Kan t‘o is the designation of a largo and rithcr 
\ague region winch does not alwajs correspond to tho 
Gandlrira of oui pilgrim Thus Fa hsicn foi e\ample, 
uses it to denote a city and distiict m this region quite 
distinct flora the Puiusliapur district^ In tho Ka hn clii 
we find Gandba and dso Gandhli i used to designate 
both a city and the country m winch tliL city was situated 2 
The Wei Sim places the distnct of Gandha to the west 
of Udy ma and lual es it quite distinct fiom Kajnn 3 Then 
Gandlmat ami Gandhlia aie names of a vague “north 
countiy in which was the inexhaustible treasuro-stoio of 
the n iga i ijaElipatia In some books wc find Gandli tra 
associated with Kapin (Kashmir) eithei as a part of the 
latter or as a ncighbouiing state Thus the apostle 
Madhyantil a was deputed to go to ‘Ivapm G m lhaias clia 
and here I think the syllable cfic (or c?{«) m the Chinese 
tnnshtions stands for the Sinsliit woid chn lueaning 


1 Fo kuo chi ch 12 

2 Ch 5 

3 CJ 102 

♦See A na pin U I m ch 1 tzu ching (No G49) Tecngjialian 
elm ch 40 (No 543) Ft> shuo Mi le ta cl <,ng Fo cling (No 209) 
Divjciv p 61 
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“anil ’ ‘ In ■^Vu k‘ung’s Ilineraij’ Gandlura is clescnbeil 
ns the eastern capital of Kapin tlic winter resilience of 
the king of that conntiy, but to the west of Kashmir 2 
The name Gandlura is no old one in Buddhist literature 
and it IS found in one of the Asoka Edicts 3 It is lutei 
pieted in some places as meaning ‘ Earth holder ’ * hut 
while there is a Sanskiit nord dhaui meaning “holdin!; 
theic docs not seem to he anj Sanskrit word like 
meaning ‘•Eiith'’ Taken as Gandharat the name is t\ 
plained as meaning hsi mg It^mg ^7) or ‘ scent action 
fiom tilt Mord gandlia uhich means sceni, perjtime^ 

In some hooks we find the name Shth s 7 idi(^j 5 *) ^ 

01 “Give countr) applied to Gandlura and the capital 
called ^hfh shiU cl mg or Care citj « and this is ciulcntlj 
anotlicr name for Taksha^ili An old or native name foi 
tiandh iia is j-ntn xs lej 0 lo (Y £ 1 ) peibaps for Ah tr, 
hut this seems to have hetn local and temponr) We 
are told, m fact, that it ceased to he used after the 
counlr) was compicred h} tho 3 c fa >11; or -(g, j|l) that 
IS the lets 01 Gats apparcntlj near the end of our 6*' 
century Eurthor in Rome CInneso hooks Gandli’lri is 
said to he the Ihioogiicti coiinliy, the distiicl of the 
ofr>lioot of tho Tiio ti or Geto*, or at least to include tin 
legion so called* The Jeta who veic a powerful peojilf 
in Central Asi i m the h*** cciilur), arc also said to haxc 
hetn of the Yiic li stock’ hut some regird them is of 
Turkish and otlurs as of lihtlan iiigin 
Til till above i asvage the wirds taken to denote that 


» SI an chen lu Til eh 2 (\ 112) cf Jlali el \IH 

* SI il li-cliing 

> \n f) of ll e Rock Edicts Fleet in Inti \nl \o1 xxii p 1”? 
‘ A jH wane ching el 10 (ronifnenUr}). 

X Sn Vao I ng ebuan eh 2 (\o 14 H) 

* A I a I in li I ua ch I tru cl mg A jru wang Lsi I uai mu jin yuan 
cl iR (\o 13r-) 

Ka hn ch el T Wciilu eh 10^ 

• et il n L c T ung cl »h 1 a ■ r ij* )] Jk 

♦ T uBg^Ii en kanfc mu t Jiang VtuTi jiT} year 
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GandV ira liatl “mucli sugii cano “iTicl that it produced 
sugar caud} (lit stone hone})’’ arc ^ "li U) ^ 
translatois in then renderings lieie have inserted a gloss 
which makes Yuan chuang state that t!ie sugar candy nas 
made h} the people fioni the sugarcane Juhen tians- 
lates the words — “il prodmt atissi beaucoup de Cannes i 
sucre tt I’on en tire du miel cti ptene (du sucie sohde)” 
Heie the words ‘Ton cn tire’ aio not warranted hj the 
text which has mciel} the ordinal} wordc/dn This woid 
here as m other passages of the Records sirapl} means 
“it (that IS, the country) xields or produces’ "Wt know 
also from other sources that the Chinese at tins time did 
not know of sugar as a pioduct of the siigai cane In 
consetiuenco of information obtained from India the Em- 
peror Tang Tai Tsung sent a mission to that couiitr} 
to learn the art of making siigai and candj from the 
Sugar cane This caudj xvas merely molasses dried or 
‘sugar in pieces It was at first “haid (oi stone) lione} ’ 
to the Chinese, as sugar was honey to the ancient westerns > 
The Ph In ^ha pu h or Pumshapur of our te\t has been 
supposed to be the Parshawai of later wiiteis, the Pu- 
rushlvar of Alberuni, and thePe«hawer of modem times ’ 
Fa hsien uses the teira “Puiusha countr}” and makes this 
a distinct place fourdajs’joume} south fiom his Gandhavat 
country Sung jun does not seem to have known the name 
Purusha, and he uses Gandlura for countr} and capital 
As has been stated, the Nagarabin of Kittoes Sansliit 
inscription is evidently llie cit} and distiict called Pu 
rushapui This name is interpicted as meaning ‘ the cit} 
of the Hero”, in Clunese Chang fti hmg X S) oi 
Hero’s Palace 3 the Pinuslia or “Hero” being Vishnu as 
the conqueioi of the teirible Asura 
Yuan chuang pioceeds to state that 


1 Pen Is ao kang mu ch 33, Tang Shu ch 2‘>1 second part. 

* A G I p 47 ff for this aod Gandliara generilly Alberuni 
Vol 11 p 11 

3 Su kao seng chuan ch 2 
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of llie Buddhist Misters in India avho since old timfs Ind 
\\ntten sistras (Inn there were Narijana dc^a llu do 
(Asansa) P usi Shi)i eh in (Vasuliandhii) P usa Dlnrmatara 
Manoratha(?) and Parava the Venerable «lio a%ere natives of 
this district 

Julien translates this passage as follows — “Depiiis I’an 
tiquite, ce pajs a doniu Ic jour .i un grand nombre de 
doctenrs indiens qui ont compost des Traitts (Qasbos), 
par exeraple i Ninjani Dcva, Asaiiga, Vasoubandliu, 
Dliarmati ita, Slanoilnta Arya Pai^vika, Ac Ac” There 
IS nothing in the text, however, coiTcsponding to the 
gumd nomhiey the jmr exonph, or the tCc. tCc of tins 
lendenng Instead of the word jni which is in Juben’s 
Chinese text, theie should be iju (;^), tbt reading of the 
A and D texts Of the waiteis of sietras oi disquisitions 
mentioned here only thiee aie known as authors ofBnddhist 
books which have come down to us, mz Asanga, Yasu* 
bandlm, and Dhannataia The N’li.iyana deva appears 
again m this tieatise as a deva oi god, and it is peihaps 
the incamation of Yishnu so named that is lepiesented 
here as a philosophical Buddhist wiiter, or Yuan chuang 
may have lieard tint the “Dliairaa^lsti-a” which bears 
the name of Vishnu was written by the god But we must 
remember that Nlrljana is a name common to scvoial 
ancient pbilosoplieis of India The other s tstra-wiiteis 
of Gandlwia will meet us again as we proceed 

There were above 1000 Puddbist monasteries in the countrj 
but the) were utterlj dilapidated and untenanted Man) of 
the topes also were m ruins There were aboie 100 De\a 
temples and the various sects lived pell well In the north east 
part of the capital were the remains of the building which 
once contained the TIuddba’a Alms howl After the Buddha s 
decease the Bowl had. -viajtidexeA to this coiwt.t), avA tftw 
having been treated with reverence here for some centunes it 
bad gone on to several other coantnes and was now in P-o la ssii 
(Persia) 

The Buddha’s Bowl was seen by Fa-Lsien in a monasteiy 
in Purusba, wbeie it was m the care of the Buddhist 
Brethren Kiimarajiva saw it in Sha h or Kashgar, and 
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ChilMBLng sa^ it in Kapm Our pilgrim here represents 
the Bo^l as haring passed awaj from Piirushapur and as 
being in Persia, but the Life instead of Persia has Benares 
According to othei authorities the Buddhas Bonl moved 
about from place to place, passing m}stenously through 
the air, and ivorking miracles for the good of the people 
until it passed (or passes) out of sight iii the palace of 
the Dragon king Sagara There it will remain until the 
advent ofllaitreya as Buddha when it will appear again 
to be a nitness According to some tevts the Bon I was 
broken once by the wicked king Mihirakula, but the pieces 
seem to have come together again As no one less than 
a Buddha could ever eat fiom this Bowl, so no one less 
than a Buddha could mole it fiom its resting place, borne 
b} the hidden impulses of human karma it floated about 
from one chosen seat to another as Buddhism wared or 
waned 2 

About eight or Dine h to tbe eoQtli east of the capital was a 
large and very incicot eacred Pipplial Tree above 100 feet liigli 
with wide spreading foliage alTording a dense shade Under it 
the Tour Past Buddhas bad sat and all tlie D06 Buddhas of the 
Bhadra kalpa are to sit here, the mages of the Four Buddhas 
jn the sitting posture wore still to he seen 1711611 Sakja Julai 
was sitting under this tree with Ins face to the south he said 
to Ananda — Four hundred years after my decease a sovereign 
will reign bj name Kanishkn who a little to the south of this 
snll raise a tope in which he will collect many of my flesh and 
bone relics To the south of the Pipphal Tree was the tope 
erected by Eanishka Exactly 400 years after the death of 
the Buddha Kanislika became sovereign of all lamhudvipa 1 ut 
he did not belicie m Karma and he treated Buddhism witli 
contumely IVlien he was oat hunting in the wild country a 
white 1 are appeared the king gave chase and the hare suddenly 
disappeared at tbw place Here among the trees the king dis 
covered a cow herd boy with a small tope three feet high he 
had made "What is this you have made® asked the king 
The boy replied telling the Buddhas prophecy and informing 

1 Fo kuo clii cli 12 Kao seng chnan cA 2 3 
•* See ‘Fo mie tu hou kuanlien sungchmg (Ko 124), Lien hua 
mien cbmg ch 2 (No 46a) 
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Kani*liVa lliat lie was the king of the j'ropliccv, ailjing Jhat he 
had Clime to set in motion the fallfilment of the propheej. 
With this Uic king was greatly pleased , he flraightwaj henme 
B 15ndJhi*t and proceeded to aecomphsh the prediction Trust- 
ing to his own great merits he ‘ct about building o great tope 
round the site of the lioj s Small toi*c which was to he con- 
cealed and *nppre«»cd hi the great lope. Hut a* the hltcr ro»e 
IT) height the imah tope alwajs topped it h> three feet. The 
kings tope was one nnd a half /i m circuit at the ha*e which 
was r>0 feet high in five stages and the lope had reached the 
height of luo feet The tmj s tope was now suppressed and the 
king was grcatlj plea'cd lie completed his tope by the addition 
of twentj liic gilt copper disks in tiers, and baring deposited 
a/io of relics inside he proceede<i to ofTcr solemn worship Hut 
(ho small tope opjieared with one half of it out tidewajs under 
the south-east corner of the great base The king now lost 
\ aticnce and threw the thing op So (the small tope] remained 
as It was (i c did not all come through the wall) with one half 
of It Msihlc in the stone l>ase Wtow the second stage, and 
another small tope took its place at the original site Seeing 
all this the king iecatne ahnneJ as be ms evidently contending 
with supernatural powers to be confessed his error and made 
submission These two (opes were still m crislenee and were 
reported to fir cures bj people aniicted with diseases South 
of the slooe steps on the east tide of the Great Tope were two 
sculptured topes, one three and the other fire feet high, which 
Wire miniatures of the Great Toi>e. There were nl»o two images 
of tlie Knddha, one four and the other six feel high, represent- 
ing bim sealed cross leggcil Under the I'odhi Tree. When tie 
sun sbone cm them these images were of a dazzling gold colour, 
and III the uliaile llieir stone was of n dark \iolet colour. 'I he 
store had leen gnawed by goM.cnloured ants so ns to have the 
aj i-’arance of cirting and the in<rrtioo of gold sand compbled 
ihc images. (»» the south fare of the a«cenl to the Great Toj'e 
was a I Tinting of (he Hod Ih® sixteen feet high with (wo heads 
from orelMvlj. Our pilgrim narrates the legend conneeted with 
this aery curious j iclorr as he Iramnl it at the yhee 

Al-ote l(si jaces to the sonth-east of Ihn Great Tojie was a 
white stone standing image of Ibiddba eighteen fotlngh facing 
rn rth which wrought imraejci. and was seen b\ night tn 
cireumaml ubte the (freat Ti>pe (»n either side of the latter 
wrre sIk/ic pri rmsl/ foj>et cl»s,- fogeUier The Had Ilia itiisges 
were ab'mel m He perfection of art. .Strange perfumes were 
I-erceised anl nnui i*1 soumli beard (»t the Great T<>j>e]. and 
disine anl I timaii geim riigtt lie seen j-efforming | rajskthii a 
rtoi 1 It Tie lUdlhi prelicrd l! »t wIen this to|‘e ltd icen 
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«eTeii times barneil and se\en tunes rebuilt bis rebgion would 
come to an end The Becords of former sages stated that the 
toje had alreadj been erected and destrojed three times 'When 
A nan chuang amred he found there had been another huruing 
and the w rk of rebuilding was sUil lu progress 

Tlie description of tbo ongin and structure of the 
Eamslika Tope lu this passage is not ver} full or clear, 
and the interpretation here given differs in some important 
points from JuLen’s rendering There are, houever, other 
accounts of this unique building winch may help to 
supplement our author’s narratne The white hare which 
appeared to Kamshha and led him to the fated spot was 
the agent of Indra, so also was the herd bo} who had 
made the small tope Or rather the boj w as Iiidr i 
himself, and as the builder and the material were not of 
this world the tope could not he like the common build 
mgs of its class One authority describes it as being 
made of cow dung, hut when an uubelie\er pressed it to 
trj, the hollow which he made with his fingers could not 
he filled up, and remained to testif) to the miraculous 
character of the tope * 

Accordmg to our pilgrim Kanishka’s Tope was 400 feet 
high with a supeistructure of gilt copper disks, the base 
beuig m five stages and 150 feet m height ,Tulien makes 
the woids of the text mean that each of the five stages 
was 150 feet high, hut this is not m the original and does 
not agree with the context Then the passage which tells 
of the miracle of the small tope coming out Lalfwaj 
through the wall of the Gieat Tope is thus rendoied b} 
Julien — ‘ Quand il (i e the 1 ing) eut achevu cetto con- 
struction il Tit le petit sjoupn, qiu se trouvait au has do 
1 angle sud est du grand, s’dever t coto et lo depasser de 
moitie But the text does not place the small tope at 
the south east corner of the great one, and the king is 
described as building it “autour de I’endroit ou ctait le 
petit stotipa^ Then the words pangchu chH pan ({J li| 


The Hsi yu chih quoted m Fa yuan chu Im cl 38 
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1t -4-) lit “side put out its liilf cannot pos^ibl} be^ruade 
to mem “sVle\ex v cote ct le dtpassei de moitm This 
reudeimg moreover spoils tbc stoij ixluch tells us that 
the 1 lu-, bad finished bis tope aud n as pleased ivitli bis 
success in eiiclo«mg the email tope v\ben the litter v\as 
seen to tliiust itseb hilt through the stone wall of his 
tope Ihtu we lean that on seeing this “the king’s mmd 
was rufiled aud he thicw tht tbm^ up Tin. CliinesL foi 
this clause is ii mg 1 tn i ii j} tng pien cht-chih ch i (3^ 

^ T CMS Julien tianslates I e toi en 

cprouvi line vive (.outiinttc et ordoima sur le champ dt 
1 abattre Here the wool orthnm is a bad interpolation 
aud the teim chih ch i bis been misunderstood It means 
!•> usualh to gne tiji renounce, nlainJon The king hid 
built lus great lelic lope but be could not cirr> out the 
imbitious desjgu be had to mifiih by his powir the 
small tope winch unknown to bim, was the work of the 
god Indi i so he wanted to ibandou the wliolc affan 
In the rmgchih the king is wiongly rcpiescntcd as 
j}uHmg aside (chth<hi) the small tope when pioceeding 
to build ins own At tbc time of Vuui ciniangs Mbit 
the small tope half out tbiougb the wall still remained lu 
tint position and the second small tope was to be seen 
at the onginnl site of tbi fust oni The position he 
assigns to Ins second small tope docs not agice with the 
statement that Kamshka enclosed the site of the original 
small tope within the inclosurc of lus Gieit Tope Ptr 
haps the small tope appearing halfwai out through the 
will of the gicat one may baie been a sculpture m alto 
relievo in the latter Simpson in the Vol of 

the Journal of the BAS has desenbed such sculptured 
topes and given us a sketch of one 
\uan ebuan^s account of the Great Tope and the little 
one as oci itcd with it from the beginning agrees in the main 
with rib'ien’s account hot docs not much re cmble tlic 
do cnptions in other works AVc must remember, liowcvti 
that wlnt he records is largclv denied fioni otheiN, while 
his prcdcce -ors 'aw the Gieit T<pe m the splendour of 
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its peifect condition One account repre'ients the base 
of the Tope as 30 (foi 300) feet m height, ahoie this ^\as 
a stnictuie of polished and sculptmed stone in five storejs 
then a structure of carved ^^ood about 120 feet lugh then 
tame the loof on which was erected a spire bcanng fifteen 
gilt disks Sung yun, like Yuan chuang, makes the height 
of the mam building to be 400 feet, above this Sung-jun 
saw an iron pillai 300 feet high supporting thirteen tieis 
of gilt disks (lit gold basins) Ho makes the total height 
700 feet while others make it 550 632 800, and 1000 feet 
One of the names by which the tope was kiiowm was the 
‘ Thousand Toot Tope” {'g’ tJ; ■pji I^) It was also called 
the C/iio h |§{t) Tope This term Ohio It we have seen 
was apphed to the pan of nh iras at Kuchih (Kutzfi), and 
it IS used to designate other sahiras and topes If the 
name were always wntten as ibo\o we could regard it as 
a native term meaning “piebald, blown and jellow”, cliio 
denoting a spairov. and h an oiiole But tlie characters 
vaiy and the word is c\pressl} said to befoieign and to 
mean stuped oi chcgitcnd in two or moic colours This 
sense would suit the Great Tope with its dark colouted 
stone vai legated bj jellow tiacmgs It is appaientlj this 
biulding which is called m a Buddhist work the “Barth 
and Stone Tope” This will recall to the readei the lerj 
interesting geneial descnption of the topes of this legion 
given in the Aiiana Antiqua, a description which also 
illustrates oui pilgrim’s account of the (Ireat Tope ^ 

In a Yinaya treatise the prediction of the building of 
tins tope IS made bj Ibe Buddha not to Ananda but to 
the YajrapSni Pusa The Buddha going about with this 
Pusa fiom place to place in ‘North India” came to the 
hamlet of the Ha situ lo ^ ?|), that is, the Kharjura 
or wild date tiee Here the two sat down, and Buddha, 
pointing to a small boy making a mud tope at a little 
distance, told the Pusa that on that spot Kanishka would 
elect the tope to he called hy lus name ^ 

> Wei shu 1 c , Ka Ian clii 1 c Ar Aut p 56 

2 Saz Vin Yao sluh ch 9 
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The descnption in the Records goes on — 

To the west of the Great Tope was an old monastery bailt 
by Kaniahla , its upper storeys and many terraces were connected 
by passages to mvite eminent Brethren and giye distinction to 
illnstnous ment, and although the buildings were m ruins they 
could be said to be of rare art Thera were still in the monastery 
a few Brethren all Hinayanists From the time it was bnflt it 
had yielded occasionally extraordinary men and the arhats and 
sastra makers by their pure conduct and perfect virtue were sliU 
an actiie infincnce 


This old monasteiy is apparently the ‘ Kamh caitya” 
of Albenini the ‘ vihara of Punishavar” built by Jong 
EaniL It was also the “Kanishla mabs vihara” of Kittoe s 
inscription, * where the best of teachers were to he found 
and which was famous for the quietism of its fiequenters’’ 
Within the modem city of Peshawer is an old huilding 
caUed the Ghor Khattri (the Gurh Katri of Baber) and 
knoTSTi also as the Caravanserai (or the Serai) This was 
once a Buddhist monasteij ‘ with numerous cells” Does 
It repiesent the great KanishU vihara’ 


tier of high halls of the Kajushka vihara wu 

the chamber once occupied by the Venerable P‘0 h ssit/o (Parses) 

It was in rums hut was marked off This Parsva was onginaUy 
a brahma teacher and he remained such until he was eighty 
y ears old Then he became converted to Buddhism and received 
hereupon jeered at him as an old 
i.iin t*f ^ reproached him with wishing to lead an 

1 e unable to fulfil] ifie duties of a monk in pracbsmg 
^ ®®ditation and reciting the sacred Script ures Stung 
reproaches the old man withdrew into seclusion and 
e a vow not to lay his side on his mat until he had mastered 
At^ attained full spintual perfection and powers 

T^er.T>i» r° ycais he had completely succeeded and 

L respect called him Seteraid Side (or Etbs) because 

he had not laid his si* on his mat for so long a Ume 

othp/tt (ParSva) of this passage is called m 

olh . p ’'!■■<* m.j. be for Passo the 

fransla^ , means s,de .t .s 

into Chinese by Esie (|S) which abo means 


Piposhalun or Vibhasha sastra ck 1 {ho 1279} 
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the city boys jeenng at him m consequence "We do read in 
a work already cited that •when Parsva was on his way 
to Mid India the boys at one town made fun of him foi 
wearing shoes, and earned these off from him 

On the ea»t side of ParSvas chamber was the old hoase in 
which Shth eh tn (iS P'ttta (Vasobandhu) composed the A- 
p t ta Ko-hu s}ii lupi fAbhidhannakosa '‘astra) and postenty in 
reverential remembrance had set a mark on the old house 
As Yuan chuang has told us, Yasubandhu was a native 
of this country, having been bom in Punishapur His 
father’s name was Kausika and his mother’s Bilmdi, and 
he was the second of three biothers all named Vasubandhu 
The eldest became celebrated as the great Buddhist 
teachei Asanga, the youngest was called Bilindibhava 
from his mother’s name and the middle one remained 
Vasubandhu simply This last following the example of 
bis elder brothei became a Buddhist monk, and was at 
first an adherent of the Vaibhashikas of the SarvastiTadm 
School.* 

The Ahhidharmakosa-Sastra, or “Disquisition on the 
Treasuiy of Buddhist Philosophy”, mentioned here, origi- 
nated vfitb 600 aphonsms in vei^e composed by Vasu- 
handhu as a SarvastivSdm Vaibhashika These were sent 
by the authoi from Ayodhja to the Kashmir Vaibhashikas 
who were greatly pleased with them But as the aphorisms 
were verj teise and haid to understand, the Brethren re- 
quested the author to expand them into a readable form 
Vasubandhu in the meantunc had become attached to the 
Sautrantikas, and when he expanded his aphorisms into 
a prose treatise he criticised some of the doctnnes of the 
Kashmir Vaibhashikas fiom the point of new of a Sau- 
insatfliS jTiiir fruvrl arikw wmr winf fe g ni Ayoefiya in the 
leign of Vikramaditya or his eon Baladitya It was re- 
garded by the VaihhUshikas of Kashmir as hostile to 
them, and it was refuted by the learned Sanghahhadra 


J Ta Bhfng pai fa ming men Inn (No 1213) Inin, P o su p an ton 
(Vasubandhn) fa sLi ebaan (No 1463), "Was S 240 
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who composed two tieatises against it and m defence of 
the Yaibhashikas Bat Yasubandhu’s treatise continued 
to have a great reputation and it was held m esteem, bj 
the adherents of both “Ycbicles” Scioral commentaries 
were wntteu on it in Sansknt, and it was twice trans- 
lated into Chinese, the first translation being by the great 
Indian Buddhist Parainurtba, and the second bj onr 
pilgnin In this treatise the author docs not shew any 
hostibty to the Yaibhashikas, and he franU} acknowledges 
his indebtedness to them ' 

The Yasubandhu of tbis passage, who will meet us 
again, is not to be confounded intli t)ic Buddbist of the 
same name who is gnen as the 21“ of the Patriarchs of 
the Buddhist Church 

About fiftf paces south from Vasubandbu a house was the 
secoed tier of higb heUa, here the isstro master ZIo stu ho H t‘a 
55 S ^ 1 fill) OIanoratha)composed a “nbliasba loo This 
faster made bie auspicioua adveat wilbia the 1000 jeare after 
the Ouddhas decease ta jouth he was siodtous aud deter of 
speech Hts fame reached far and clencals aod lawmen put 
their faith lu him At that time the power of t ilrasiaditya 
kiQg of Srarasti was widcl> extended on the day on which ho 
reduced the Indies to eubmissson he distnbuted dro lakhs of 
gold corns among the destitute and desolate The Treasurer 
fearing that the king would empty the Treasury xemonsltatcd 
with him to the following efTecl — \ouc Majesty a dread luQuence 
extends to ranoas peoples and the louest creatures I rec^uest 
that an additional fire lakhs of gold coins be distnbuted among 
the poor from all quarters the IVcasury being thus exhausted 
new taxes aod duties wiQ base to be imposed this unlimited 
taxation will produce disalToction, bo "iour Majesty wiU have 
gratitude for your bounty bofiour Mwiistere will have to bear 
insulting reproaches The king replied that ©ring to the needy 
from the surplus of public accumulation was not a lavish ex 
penditure of public money on himself and gave the additional 
five lakhs in largesse to the poor On a future occasion the 
king while out hunting lost trace of a wild boar and rewarded 
the peasant who put him On the track with a la kh of gold coins 
Manoratba had once paid his barber a like sum for shaving his 


1 See Abhi ku she(kosa) lun 1267) and Abhi kosa sbih lun 
(No 1269) Ahhi kosa lun pen snog (Nu I2i0) 
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head, and the State annalist had made a record of the circmgstance. 
Tins fact had -woonded the hmg’s pnde, and he desired to bring 
public shame on Manoratha. To effect this he called together 
100 learned and eminent non-Bnddhists to meet Manoratha m 
discussion. The subject selected for discussion xvas the nature 
of the sense-perceptions about which, the king said, there was 
such confusion among the vanons systems that one had no 
theory in which to put faith. Manoratha had silenced 99 of his 
opponents and was proceeding to play with the last man on the 
subject, as he announced it, of “fire and smoke ' Hereupon the 
king and the Non-Buddhisls exclaimed that he was wrong in 
the order of stating his subject for it was a law that smoke 
preceded fire Maooratlia, disgusted at not being able to get a 
hearing, bit his tongue, sent an account of the circumstances to 
bis disciple Vasubandhn, and died. Vikramadityalost bis kingdom, 
and was succeeded by a king who shewed respect to men of 
eminence Then Vasubandho sohcitoos for his Master’s good 
name came to this place, induced the king to snmmoo to another 
discussion the former antagonists of Manoratha, and defeated 
them all in argument 

The name of the great Buddhist master hero called 
Mo-nu-Mta-Va, and translated by Yuan-chuang Jn-yi 
(4n or “As you has been restored by me as 

Manoratha. Julien here as in the Yie having the B 
reading 2fo-no-hchh(^\])-t'a restores the name as Manorhita. 
This seems to be a word of his own invention, but it has 
been adopted by the P. "W., and by subsei^nent writers 
on our pilgrim’s naiTative. The Chinese characters of 
Julien’s text, however, cannot be taken to represent this 
word, and they might stand for a word like Slanoriddha. 
This would perhaps suit Yoan-chuang’s rendering, and also 
the Tibetan term Yid-on. But Manoratha is the name 
given by Burnouf from the Abhidharma-ko^a-vyakbya, by 
Paramartba, who translates it by ffsni-T/uan or “Mental 
desire”, and by Scbiefher in his translation of Taranatha.’ 
But the Tibetan books make the bearer of the name to 
be a native of South India and a contemporary of Jfaga- 
sena. This Manoratha is not to be regarded as the same 


Bnr. Ink p. B67; Life of Vasnbanfiha (So. 1403}; Tar. S. 3, £93. 
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peison as the Manor or M^nura Tvho is represented as 
the 21‘‘ (or 22^) Patriarch 

Yuan-chuang here ascribes toManoratha the composition 
of a Vibhasha hin, that is an expositoiy Buddhistic treatise 
Juliea very naturally took this teim to he the name of a 
particular treatise uhich he calls the “Vibhasha ^astia” 
There is a learned and cnnous work in the Canon ^ith 
the name “Vihh5sha-lun”, the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Shi-t o x)an'n*i ^ restored by Julien 

as “Siddhapatu”, and by some to ^tyTyam putia, but not 
to Manoratha ‘ Nor is tbis last the author of the treatise 
bearing the name “Vibbash i-vinaya”, oi of any other work 
in the sacred Canon 

According to Yuan-chuang Manoiatha flourished (hi, 
was seen to profit, ^ a phrase firom the Yih-Glung) 
Avithm 1000 years after the decease of the Buddha This, 
taking the Chinese reckoning, would place the date of the 
iastra-master before AD 150 

The pilgrim lelates of Vikram’lditya that “on the day 
on which he reduced the Indias to submission he distri- 
buted five laUis of gold coins” — For these words the 
Chinese IS 

chou /.ei (Hi .S PfJ H jy 5E ^ JS] ?&) 

who instead of cliu, the readmg of the A, C, and D texts, 
had yi (^) of the B text, translates — “Qnand nn de ses 
envojes arnrait dans (un royaume de) I’Inde, il distubuait 
chaque joui cinq cent miUe pieces d’or pour secourii les 
pauTies, les orphehns et les hommes sans famille” This 
IS A cry absurd and is not in the text The first chaiactei 
here skill is not needed, and is not in the D text, and 
the 'mftimng seems to he aeiy c\ear that, on the day on 
which India became subject to him, the king distributed 
fi\e lakhs of gold coins among lus own needj and deso- 
late Then the narrative makes the Treasurer tiy to 
fnghten the king by proposing that he should distiibute 
another lakh, among the poor from all quarters, thereb} 


» Bun No 1279 and I{jC 9 of Jap Ecpmt 
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exhausting the Treasury and causing oppressive taiwlion 
The Treasurer’s speech which is rather absuid, seems to 
bo clearly expressed, hut Julicn does not seem to have 
undcistood its meaning A little farther on wo have the 
reasons alleged by the king for summoning the non- 
Buddbists and Buddhists to a public debate Ho, said 
“he wanted to set right seeing anil hearing and study 
(lit travel in) the real objects of the senses ’ (^ IJi nil Jlj 
^^0 diverse tWncs on sense perceptions hav- 
ing led to confusion an»\ uncertainty The king s language 
refers to the great controversies about the senses and 
their objects and the word he uses for the latter, chniff 
(Iji) IS that emplojed in Yuan chuangs translation of the 
Abhidharmakosa lun llicre uero great differences of 
opinion among the rival schools as to the relations be- 
tween the senses and their icspcctivo objects Thus, for 
example as to sight it was discussed whether it was the 
eje or the romdnliich saw, and whether the “true realm” 
of sight nas colour or form Foi the purpose at least of 
suppressing Manoialha, the philosophers at the debate 
were agreed on the point that smoke should precede fire 
From the Saaishka Monastery \uan ebuang went north-east 
above oO It crossing a large nver to tbo city ivhieb he calls 
J’u se Aa lo fa tt (Pashtaravati) This was abont fourteen or 
fifteen h nr circuit was well peopled and the wards were con 
nected by passages Ontside tbo west gate of the city was a 
Deva Temple with a marvel working image of the Deva. To 
the east of the city wav an Asoka tope on the spot where the 
Four Past Buddhas bad preached The Bnddbist sages who in 
old times came from Hid India to this district and taught 
mortals were very numerous It wis here that Tasumitra com 
posed his Chung shih fen Ahhidharma lun Fonr or five h 
north of the city was an old monastery in rums and with only 
a few Brethien who were all Hmayanists In it Dharmatrata 
composed the Tsa abhidbarma Ian 
The Pushkaravati of this passage, which the Life makes 
to be 100 U from the Kanisbka Monasterj is evidently 
the Foslmfu of the Kalanohi and the Pukaravati of 
othei works and it is supposed to be repiesented by the 
modem Hashtnagai Here according to our text Vasu 
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mitra^composedliis “CAiiny shihfen Abbdharma- 

lun” or “Abhidhanna pialaiana pada §astra” It is worthy 
of note that Tuan chuang oiho is spaimg in his lefeiences 
to his predecessors, uses hcie the translations of the title 
of this work given by Gunabhadra and Bodhiyaia, the 
first translators of the treatise Por his own version 
Yuan chuang used a more coiTect translation of the title 
“Abhidharma j)‘in Zci lun”^ Yuan chuang here 

ascnbes to Dharmatrata the authoiship of a work which 
he calls “Tsa ahhidharma lim” But no treatise with this 
name is known to the collections of Buddhist scriptures, 
and it is perhaps a mistake for ‘Tsa ahhidharma hsin(>]Jj.)- 
lun”, theie is in the Canon a work with this name and it 
IS asciibed to Dhai-matrata (or Dharmataia) as author 2 
Beside the monastery was an Asokn tope some hundreds of 
feet high the carved wood and engraved siooo of which seemed 
to be the work of strangers Here Stkya Buddha in hts Fo«a 
stage was born 1000 times as a king and m each birth gave h s 
ejes m chanty A htUe to the east of this were two stone 
topes one erected by Brahma and one by Indra which still 
stood out high althongh the foondations had sunk At the 
distance of 60 It to the north west of these was a tope at tl e 
place where the Eaddba converted the Siiei W tnti or Mother 
of Demons and forbade bee to kill human beings The people 
of the country worshipped this Demon mother and prated to 
her for offspring 

The word “thousand’ in the statement here about the 
thousand gifts of his eyes by the Bodlusattva m as many 
previous existences as a king is perhaps a mistake Be 
scnbing the commemorating tope oui authoi tells us that 
the tiao mu iven shhpoh yijen lung (Irh /Is. jJt ^ i!iT( ^ A 
X) These words seem to have the meaning given to 
them above hut they have also been taken to mean ‘ the 
carved wood and engraved stone aie superhuman work’ 
Juhen’s translation, which is the tope “est fait en bois 
sculpte et en pierres veinees, les ouvriers y ont deploy^ 
un art extraordinaire” seems to be far wiong 
The Siiei tzu mu 01 ‘Mothei of Demon children ’ of 
this passage is evidently the goddess whom I ching iden 
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tifics ^vltll the Ha-li-ti (Uintl) of theSanaslivadin Vi^ajx^ 
This goddess, in the tirao of the Iluddln, ams a Yahshml 
living near Rajagnlu, and mamed to a Yahsha of Gan- 
dhara. Her name vras Jfunn-hst (Nand'i^) or ‘•Joj*’, and 
she was supposed to he a guardian dcilj to the people 
of Magadha Hut as the lesult of a spiteful wisli in a 
picTious life she took to stealing ind eating the children 
ofllajigaha "Whou the pioplc found that their goddess 
was sccietlj rohhing them of tlicir offspring to feed her- 
self and licr BOO sons, the) changed her name to Hailll 
or Thief On the jictition of the victims the Buddlia 
undertook to put an ind to the Yakshini's cannibal mode 
of life 2 In order to convoit her he hid her )oungest and 
favourite son, in one account called Pingala, m Ins alm^- 
howl, and gave Inm up to the mothei on her piomisc to 
j enounce cannibalism and become a laj member of lu> 
communion Then to provide for the suhsistcnco of the 
mothei and her numerous offspiing the Buddha ordained 
that in all monasteries food should he set out for them 
every morning In return for tins service the YaksUini 
and her sons were to become and continue guardians of 
the Buddhist sacred buildings The Sar. Vin docs not 
make any mention of H”inll undertaking to answer the 
prayers of haiicn vvomeu for children, hut in one of the 
Butras the Kuei-tzu-mu agrees to comply with the Buddha’s 
request in this matter.’ I-chiog tells us that the name 
Kuei-tzu-mu was used h) the Ghiucso hcfoie the) bad 
the story of Hariti, and a goddess of children with that 
name is still worshipped hi Chinese women She is com- 


' Nan bai cli i tctiei, eh I and TaLakosa p 37 

2 Sar Vin. Tsa sliib (No 1121) eh 31 

3 See the “Kuei tzumu ching’ (I»o 75a) %\here the scene is laid 
in the ^ country, Taa pao tsang chug (No 1329) eh 9 where 
the hahy i8 Pin ka lo (Pugala) nnd the name of the country is not 
given, Tsa a ban chug, eh 49 where the scene is in Magadha and 
the demon mother s baby is P* leng la Sec also "Waddell s ‘Buddhism 
of Tibet p 99, and Chi Fo-so-shno shCn chou-ching, last lage 
(No 447) 
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monh* represented b} a standing image '^vith a baby in 
her arms and two oi three children below her knees as 
described by I clung As the Tiord htei has onl} nn 
pleasant associations eiei since tbo Tang peiiod the 
Chmese hate occasionalh substituted for it m the name 
of this goddess the woid for nine, calbng her Atn izn mu 
‘Mother of mne (that is, manj) sons’ 

Above 60 ti nortb from llie sccae of the conversiou of the 
Kuci tzu ma was another t«M)e This marked the place at which 
the P usa in his birth ns ^ma while gathering fruit ns food 
for his blind parents was accidental!) shot b} a poisoned arrow 
aimed by the king at a deer of which be was in pursuit The 
perfect sincerity of the P usa s conduct moved the spiritual 
powers and Indra provided a remedy wl ich restored the son 
to life 

It Will be lemembcred that Brabmmical bterature has 
a Bimdar story about Krishna The Jataka is a well 
known one and is i dated in screral boohs t 

From the Samaha (or &ama) Tope a journey ol above 200 h 
southeast brought the p Igrim to the city called J^olusfa 
(P&lusha) To the north of this city was a tope to mark tho 
place at which the P asa lo his hirth as Pnnee Stt ta nn 
(Sudaoal bade adieu on being sent into exile for having given 
the elephant of the king lus father to a brahmin At the side 
of this tope V as a monastery with above fifty Brethren all 
adherents of the Small t ehicle Here the blaster of Sastras 

Isvars composed the Abhidbarma-ming chtng lun 
The Palusha of this passage was apparently about 
100 li to the south east of Pushkaravati Cunningham 
has proposed to identify it with the modem Palo dhen 
which is about forty miles from Pushkaiavati oi Hasbt 
nagar As it is also however apparently about forty 
Ttnles south east from the Samaha tope Palo dhen may 
correspond to the site of Palusha 

The name Sudana of the text is explained in a note as 
meaning ‘ having good teeth , hut this as has been pointed 
out by others is evidently wrong Bettei lendermgs are 


1 See TViIkins Hind Myth p 188 WJS Jataka to! VI p 71 
P u sa san tzu ching (No 216) Liu tu du clung el 6 Iho 143) 
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Shan-yu and SJian-shh or J ;§£), totli mining 

liberal oi generous As Sodana is apparently an epithet 
for the piince -whose name was Vi^vantara (Wessantara), 
so Shan ya or “Good-teeth” may have been the name of 
the much pnzed -white elephant which the prince gave 
away to the brahmm from the hostile country 
As to the Abhidharma treatise which Yuan-chuang here 
ascnhes to the sastia master Isvara no woiL with the 
name “Abhidharma-mmg-cheng-lun” seems to he hnown 
to the Buddhist canon Instead of the vnng cheng (Pj] eg) 
of the ordinary texts the D text has inmg ting (^), maL- 
mg the name to be the “Abhidharma Shmmg lamp 
Sastra”. 

Outside the east gate of the Palusba city was a monastery 
with above 50 Brethren all lHahayaauts At it was as Asoka 
tope on the spot at which the brahxnm who had begged tbe 
son and daughter of the Prmcc Sudana from him on tbe Jan 
to lo Aa (Dantaloka) mountain, sold the children Above twenty 
h north east from Falusba was the Bantalola mountain on 
which was an Asoka tope at the place -where Prmee Sudana 
lodged Kear it was the tope where the Pnnce having given 
his son and daughter to the Brahmm the latter beat the children 
until their blood ran to the ground, this blood dyed the spot 
and the vegetation still retained a reddish hue In the cliff was 
the cave in which tbe Pnnce aud his wife practised satnadhi 
l«ear this was tbe hut la which the old nsbi lived, above 100 It 
north from it beyond a small bill -was axnoantain, on tbe south 
of this was a monastery with a few Brethren who were Uaba- 
yamsts, beside this was an Asoba tope where tbe nshi Tu-c/iio 
(Ekasringa) once lived, this nabi -was led astray by a lustful 
woman and lost his superhuman faculties whereupon tbe lustful 
woman rode on bis shoulders into the city 
In their renderings of the text of the above passage 
the translators have made a seiious mistranslation -which 
injuies the narrative. Th^ make the pilgrim state that 
the tope at the east gate of Palusha -was at the place 
•where Frmce Sudana sold Jits tv>o children to a brahmin. 
But the Prince never did anything like this, and the 
Chinese states clearly that it -was tbe brahmm who sold 
the children after having begged them from their father 
on the mountam. This agrees uith the context and with 
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the story in the Scriptures According to the latter the 
brahmin on the instigation of lus Trife went to the Dinta 
mountam to beg the Pnnce to gne him the son and 
daughter of whom the Prince and his wife were very 
fond, and h} his urgent entreaty he prevailed on the 
father, in the absence of the mother, to give up the 
children to serve in his household But when the Brahmin 
brought them to his home his clever wife saw thej were 
of snpenoi birth, and refused to keep them as slaves 
Hereupon the brahmin took them away to sell and against 
his will under the secret influence of Tndra, he found him 
self with the children at the royal cit}, where they fell 
into the hands of the king their grandfather This happy 
incident led to the recall of the all giving Prince and his 
faithful devoted consort 

Then the stone hut on the Danta mountam was not 
merely one which had been inhabited by “a nshi' It 
was the hut supposed to have been once occupied by tho 
old nshi Akshuta in Chinese transcription A chi t‘e, the 
Acchuta of Fausboll This was the aged hermit who wel 
corned the banished Pnnee and family on their coming 
to stay on bis mountam 

The name of this mountam is given by Yuan chuang 
as Tan-tohla which Juben restored as Hantalola, the 
restoration has been adopted by the P W, and by sub 
sequent wnters But the old and common form of the 
name in Chinese translations is T an i eh 4 ^^), and tho 
ongmal may have been Danda, The ‘ Mountain of pumsh 
ment’ would be an appropriate designation, and the 
suggestion is strengthened by the Tibetan rendering 
‘ forest of penance’ Our pilgnm places the mountain 
at a distance of above twenty h north east from Palusha, 
but instead of twenty we should probably read 2000 li 
as in the Pang chih All the legends represent the 
mountain of exile as being far away from any town or 
place of human habitation It was beyond the Chetiya 
country, or in Udyana or m Magadha In the Jataka 
it IS called Vamkaparvata, and a Chinese authority ex- 
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plains 0}an-t'eli-slian as meaning “the dark shadj mguntam 
(ym-shan)'^ ^ 

In liis lemarks about the rislu whom he calls “Smgle- 
horn” (or EkaSringa) oor pilgnm is apparently followmg 
the “Jataka of Eahula’s mother”. In t^s story, the scene 
of which IS laid m the Benares country, the ascetic of 
mixed breed, human and cemne, is named Unicom on 
account of the horn on his forehead. He has attained 
great power by bis devotions and becoming offended be 
stops the raw The king is told that in order to save 
bis countr} from a piolonged drought he must find a 
means by which the nshi’s devotions will be stopped A 
very clever rich “lustful woman” comes forward and 
undertakes to seduce the samt She takes 500 pretty 
girls with her, and by means of love potions, disguised 
wines, and strong love*inaking she overcomes the rishi and 
makes him fall into sia Begmlmg hex lover-victim to the 
city of Benares she pretends on the way to he faint and 
the rishi carnes her on his shoulders into the city 2 Li 
other versions of this cunous weliknown legend the lady 
who WOOS and wins the simple, innocent, but very austere 
aud all powerful, hermit is a good prmcess, the daughter 
of the Ung of the country. For her father’s sal^e and at 
his reque^t she imdertakes the task of wiling the saint 
fiom Ills austerities and devotions he is captivated, be- 
comes tbe princess’s lover, mames her and succeeds ber 
father on tbe throne In most versions of tbe story the 
saint to be seduced is called Eishya^iinga, tbe Pah 
Isisinga, the lady who leads him astray is Santa in the 
Chinese translations and some other version's, but I^'alinl 
or hTalimka in other veisions * In the “Jataka of Eahula's 


1 Lm tu cti clung, cA 2 Tou liu au ta zm clung (Xo 254) in this 
•nori. the elephant's name is Su /an yen, Hardy M. B p 118, Jat, 
A ol YI last jataha where the mountain is Yamkaxabhato, Feer’s 
Chaddanta jataka p 81, Srtuefner Tib Tales p 2o7 
* Ta chih tu lun, cA 17, cf Hsing chi ching, cA 16 
s Kshemendra’s Kalpalala in J B T S AoLi P II, p 1, here 
<he n'hi is Ekasringa, the lady is the Princess I«alini, and the two 
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mother” the nshi and Ins tempter are respectively the 
Bodhisattra and his vrffe Yasodliara, but in the Jataha 
it IS the T\ise father of the nslu who is the Bodhisattva, 
and the nshi and the lady are a certain hhikshu and his 
former wife 

Above 50 to the sortli east of Palusha (Jul en s Varusba’) 
was a great mountain which had a likeness (or image) of 
llabesvara a spouso Sbima-dovi of dark bine stone According 
to local accounts Ibis was a natural image of the goddess, it 
exhibited prodigies and was a great resort of devotees from all 
parts of Ind a to true believers who after fasting seven dajs 
prajed to her the goddess eometimes shewed ber«elf and 
answered prajers At the foot of the mountain was a temple 
to Mabesvara deva m which the Ash smearing “Tirthikas per 
formed much worship 

Going south east from the Bhiinala (or Bhima) Temple loO ft 
you come to TTie ttyla han fu (or eh a) city twenty h in circuit 
and having the Indus oa lU south side, its inhabitants were 
fiounshing and m it were collected valuable rarities from various 
regions 

A journey of above 20 /» north west from TTit to la Ian i H 
brought one to the P ‘0 (or SI a) lo tii h city the birth place of 
the «9hi Panim who composed a slengmnffhm (Treatise on 
Etymology) At the beginning of antiquity our author continues 
there was a very luxuriant vocabulary Then at the end of the 
kalpa when the world was desolate and void the immortals 
became incarnate to guide mankind and from this written docu 
ments came into existence the flow of which in after times 
became a flood As opportunity arose Brahma and Indra pro 
duced models The nshis of the various systems formed each 
his own vocabulary these were emulously followed by their 
successors and students applied themselves in vain to acquire 
a knowledge of their system* When the life of man was a 
century Psnini appeared of intuitive knowledge and great eru 
ditxon he sorrowed over the existing irregularities and desired 
to make systematic exclusions and selections In his studious 
excursions he met Siva to whom he unfolded bis purpose , the 
god approved and promised help So the nshi applied himself 
earnestly to selecting from the stock of words and formed an 


are the Bodhisattva and Yasodhara of after births cf App* I of the 
same Yol Mahavastu T III p 143 Bud Lit Nep p 63 Taka 
kusu in Eansei Zashi Yol xm Eo 1, Jat Yol v p 123 where the 
lady 13 Nahnika, p 162 where she is the apsara Alambusa 
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Etymology in 1000 stanzas each of S2 words, this exhausted 
modem and ancient times and took in all thcwittcn language 
The author presented his treatise to the king xvho prized it 
highly and decreed that it shoold he nsed throughout the country , 
he also offered ^a prize of 1000 gold coins for erery one who 
could repeat the whole work The treatise was transmitted from 
master to disciple and had great vogue hence the hrahmins of 
this city are studious scholars and great inrcsligalors 
The pilgrim goes on to tell a story which he heard on the 
spot ■\7ilhin the city of P 0 (or Shayio tu lo was a tope where 
an arhat had con\crted a disci|Ie of Pilnini Fire hundred 
years after the Buddhas decease a great arliat from Kashmir in 
his travels ns an apostle amxcd at this place Hero he saw a 
brahmin teacher chastising a young pupil in reply totbearbats 
question the teacher said he heat the hoy for not making pro 
gress in Etymology The arhat smiled pleasantly and in ex 
planation said— "V ou must have heard of the treatise on Etymology 
made by the rishi Punioi and given by him to the world for 
its instruction The hralimm rcphcd-'‘‘lJo was a native of this 
city, his disciples admire his cxceUenccs and his image is still 
here* To this the arhat answered— This hoy of yours is that 
nshi He added that id hit previons existence Funim had 
devoted all his energies to worldly learning bat that from some 
good Karma he was now the teacher s son He then told the 
teacher the story of the 600 Bats who long ago allowed them 
selves to he buroed to death sn a decayed tree through delight 
in hearing a mau read from the Ahbidbarma. These 600 Bats 
came into the world m recent times as human hemgs hecame 
arhats and formed the ConnciI snnunoned by king Kanishka 
and the Reverend Pursva in Kashmir which drew up the 
'Vibhashd treatises The arhat added that he was an unworthy 
one of the Five Hundred and he advised the teacher to allow 
hia dear eon to enter the Buddhist church Then the arhat 
disappeared in a marvellous manner and the teacher hecame a 
Buddlust and allowed bis son to enter the Buddhist church, he 
hecame a devoted hebever and at the time of the pilgrim his 
influence in the district was still a very real one 
The image or likeness of Blum i dcTi here mentioned 
was apparently a dar'k'b'lue lock in the mountain supposed 
to have a resemblance to that goddess Julien howevei, 
understood the passage to mean that there was a statue 
and he makes the author state that the people said — 
‘la statue de cette deesse s^est formee touts seule” But 
what the people said was that ‘ this goddess’ li! eness (oi 
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linage^ vras a natural (or self-existing) one”— jJb 
g ^ (m B text instead of 

Then the BhImaH of the next paragraph in the B text, 
the others haying Bhima, is taken by’Julien to be a 
mistjJs.e for Bhima But the texts are qmte correct, 
Bhima and Bhimala being names of Siva There is no 
mention in the text of a temple to Bhima, but there is a 
temple to Sira at the foot of tlie mountain and from it 
the journey begins 

The name of the city here transcribed Tr« to-l u hai>t‘u 
(or ch*n) (% 1'^ ,62 or is tentatively restored by 
Juhen as Uda khvnda, but the characters give us a word 
much hker Udaka khan^a In two texts of the Life the 
name of the citj is given as Wu to 1 a han^p'eiif; (J^) 
Saint Martm and Cunningham consider that this city was 
on the site of the later Ohmd (or 'W’aihand), but the 
identification seems to bo doubtful 

In the next paragraph we have Panini’s city called in 
JnUen’s text PoloUilo As the great Grammarian is 
supposed to have been a natne of Salitura Julieu pro- 
posed to regard Po here as a mistake for Sba, m this 
he IS probably right as the A text here has Sha All 
the other texts, however, have Po (J^ or and one 
does not like to regard them all as wiong Still for the 
present it is better to regard Sha (i,^) as the correct 
reading, the name transcribed bemg Sal itura It is re- 
markable that neither m the part of the Life which tells 
of the pilgrim’s visit to Gandhara nor in the Pang chili 
have we any mention of Panim and his birth place But 
in the third chuan (Book) of the Life wo read of “the 
rishi Panini of the Polo men tulo city of Gandhaia in 
Korth India” (4b PP 1$ Si 0 PUiS lE ^ ht 
/5 fill) These words are in Juhen’s rendering “dans le 
loyaume de Oandhata, de VInde du Nord, un Brahmane 
nomm^ le Btchi Po m m (P’lmni) de la ville de Tou lo 
(Salatoula)” Here the learned translator must have known 
that be was doing violence to the text and that the word 
P ‘0 lo men or BrShmana could not possibly be seveied from 
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/« lo and made to apply to P inim ■who here as m the 
Pecords, is styled a nsln It is perhaps possible tl^it the 
jjiea in the test is a copyist’s interpolation and that the 
ongmal reading was P olotu. lo as in the common tests 
of the Records 

"When our author writes of the Immortals, the deras 
of long life becoming incarnate he is referring to the 
restoration of our world after its last destruction The 
first beings to occupy the new earth were the time espired 
clevas of one of the Heavens and they did not become in 
camate in the oidmaiy sense, they came to earth with 
the radiance and beauty of gods and with the aerial ways 
of celestial beings * But they did not come to teach 
men and it was a very long tune after their descent when 
human beings first began to have a written language 

The reader of this pa^tsagc about Panini will observe 
that the pilgnm gives the date of king Kanishka as 
500 years after Buddha’s decease This is not m accor 
dance with the common Chinese chronology of Buddhism 
which makes the death of the Buddha to have taken place 
m the ninth century B C 


Ta lu t an chicg ch 6 



CHAPTER Vn 
GHUAN (BOOK) HL 
TID\ ANA TO KASSMIH 

Tiom XldAakhftTida cit> a journey north over hills and across 
nvera (or valleys) for above 600 h broaght the traveller to the 
Tr« chanff na country This country was above 6000 It in circuit, 
hill and defile followed each other closely and the sources of 
river courses and marshes were united The yield of the culti 
vated land was not good, grapes were abundant, but there was 
little sugar cane, the country produced gold end iron (in the B 
text, gold coma) and saffron, there were dense woods and fruits 
and fiowers were luxuriant The chmate was temperate with 
regular winds and ram The people were pusillanimous and deceit 
fttl, they were fond of learning but not as a study, and they 
made the acquisition of magical formulni their occupation Their 
clothing was chiefiy of pai Mt (calico) Them spoken language 
was different from but bore much resemblance to that of India 
and the rules of their written language were in a rather un 
settled state 

A note added to our text tells us that Wu-chang na 
means “park”, tbe country having once been the park of 
a kmg, (viz Asoka, according, to the ‘Life’) The "Wu-chang- 
na of the narrative is jierhaps to he read ITdana and it 
stands for UdySna which means “a park”. Other forms 
of the name in Chinese works are or •c7t‘a (:|? or ^) 

perhaps for Uda^ Wxt-clt'ang used by Ea-hsien, fFtt- 
ch^mg (^) in the Ka-lan-cLi, Wu-tien (or yun)-nang (Jfi 
or pR g) used by Shih-bu of the later Sung period, and 


* Tung chien-kang mu, Tang Kao Tanng Tsung-cbang 2^ y 

P 
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the unusual form TFt«-stMi ch‘anff i^) But the teintory 
denoted hy these varieties of name does not always corre- 
spond to the Wu-chang na of our text In some Chinese 
tianslations this countiy is vaguely denominated ^'Tiie-h 
(Getee) Country” ^ There may possibly have been a native 
name like Uda from which the Sanskrit form Udyana and 
the Pah Uyyana weie formed Oui pilgrim’s Udyana, 
according to Cunningham, comprised the present districts 
of Pangkora, Bijawar, Swat, and Bnnir^ The country is 
represented by Yuan-chuang as not yielding good crops, 
and this is not m agreement with the accounts in other 
works which describe it as a well watered region j lelding 
good crops of nee and wheat ^ 

The ptopU of Udyana held Buddhism in high esteem and 
were reverential believers in the Mahaysns Along the two sides 
of the Supo fa su tu nver there had formerly been 1400 Uo 
nastenea but many of these were now in rums, end once there 
had been 18000 Brethren but these had gradually decreased 
until only a few remained, these were all Mahayanists who 
occupied themselves with silent meditation, they were clever at 
reciting their books without penetrating their deep meaning, 
they lived strictly according to their rules and were specially 
expert in magical exorcisms There were five redactions (pn) of 
the Yinaya taught, via the Jh »ti (Dharmagupta), the Sita ti 
(Mahisasika), the Tin htang (Easyapiya), the Shvo gi ch le gu 
(SarvSstivadin) and the Ta cimnff (Mahasangkika) "Vinaya Of 
Ueva Temples there were above ten and the various sectarians 
lived pellmell 

The river here called Su-Tp'o fa-su-lu accoidmg to the 
B, C, and D texts is the Subhavastu, the Sw^t of modern 
geography In the old A text the reading is Su-p^o-su-tu 
representing a form like Svastu The name Swat is appbed 
not only to the nver but also to the district through which 
it flows 

The five redactions of the Vinaya which the pilgrim 
found in force in this country are the more or less hete- 


I E g in the Ta cbih tu Inn ch 9 

s A. G I p 61 Tor recent observations on this country see 
H A Deane in J B A S for 1896 p 6o5 

s "Vrei Shu, ch 102 , 
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rodo"^ editions asciibed to five disciples of TJpagupta. 
Instead of Jdahasangkika we find Vatsiputra, but tlus 
name is supposed to be used as an equivalent for Maha- 
sangkika This fi^ e-fold Vinaya is often mentioned in 
Buddhist treatises and another enumeration of it is Stha- 
vira, Dharmagupta, MahiSasika, Kasyaptya, aud Sanasti- 
vadm > I-cbing, who gives a fourfold division of the Vi- 
nayas, says he never heard of the five-fold division in Indian 
his four chief schools (or redactions) are the Sthavira, the 
SaiTSstivadin, the Slahasangkika, and the Sammatiya 2 It 
will be noticed that according to our pilgnm all the 
Buddhists in TJdyana nere MahaySmsts and yet followed 
the Vmaya of the HinaySmsts, Pa-hsien represents the 
Brethren here as HlnaySnists 3 

Thia country baJ fonr or five atrong citiea of which 
kie (or 1 a) h waa chiefly ttaed aa the aeat of goveroxaent This 
city waa IG or 17 h in circmt and had a flounahing population 

The Meng-Kie-h of the text may represent a word like 
mangkik Ounmngham has identified the city with the 
modern Manglaur (or Mioglaur), a large and important 
Tillage at the foot of one of the north-west spurs of the 
Dosirn mountain between Swat and Boner, and Major 
Beane thinks that the identity is undoubted 

Four or five h to the east of the capital was a tope of very 
many miracles on the spot where the P nsa in his birth as the 
Patiently enduring nshi w« dismembered by the h king 
Juheu undeistood the words of this passage, ^ fij 
£ M Si mean that the rishi cut off his own hmhs 

on behalf of the king. But the word wei here, as 
often, is used to convert the following active verb into a 
passive one and has the sense of “was by”, so used the 
word IS said to be in the ch‘u-sMng and to he equivalent 
to pel in the sense of “by” The “Patiently-endurmg 
rishi” is the Kshanti or Kshanti-vadm (Pah, Khantivadi), 


J Fang yi-ming-ji, ch 4 Sec 41 , Seng-chi lu, ch 40 
5 t5aii hai-cb'i kuei InL, and Takaknsu Int p XXI, and p 7. 
3 Fo-kuo-chi, ch 8 
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or Kslianti-ljaH or KsliSntirat of the Buddhist scriijtures 
and called KundaLakumara in the Jataka The “Ka^h 
king” IS the king named Kab or the king of the country 
named Kali or Kalinga The word Kshanti means “patient 
endurance”, and Kali is interpreted as meaning “fighting 
or “quarreling” T\’e find the story of this wicked king 
Kab hacknng to pieces the good hermit who was endea* 
vounng to make himself perfect in patient endurance told 
in several Buddhist hooks with some vanations of detail 
It forms the KshSntihala chapter of the Hsicn^yiKhing 
or “Sutra of the "Wise and the Foobsh’V ^^^d it is the 
“Khantividi J^itaka” in the Pali Jataka ' In these hooks 
the scene of the action is laid m the vicinity of Benares 
and in some of the other accounts the name of the loca- 
lity IS not given The Sutra of the ^Vlse and the Foolish 
calls the king Kali, hut the Jataka and some other autho- 
nties call him Kalihu, in Chinese transcription Ka laii'fu 
(jSXIi?) The wording of our author’s test here recalls 
the reference to the story in the 14*'' chapter of the Clan 
kaog-ching or Tajra chchedika, and there the Sanskrit 
text leaves no douht as to the meaning of the words Tn 
the Jataka the king orders bis executioner to flog and 
mutilate the patient nshi and the king personally only 
administers a parting kick But in other versions it is 
the king himself who in his wratli hacks off the vanoiis 
limbs of the Kshnnti nshi who is not in all versions the 
Pusa destined to become Gautama Buddha 
A note to the B text here tells us that there is a gap 
after the words of this paragraph, hut the note is not in 
the other texts, and there is no reason to suppose that 
anything has fallen out. It is to be observed that neither 
Fa-hsien nor Sung-yain makes any mention of the Kslianti 
nshi lope in this country 

From Sfanglill, the ptl;;rtm l«U» ut s journey north east of 
about £V) ft bronjl him to a mouctaia insrbich was thc/1 j>0- 


« linen jQ chinj: eA 2 I>er Tteif* u d Thor, S CO 
1 JtUVi, ^o1 III, p 30 
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h lo (Apalala) Dragon Spring the sonrce of the SwSt river 
This nver flows away from its source south west it keeps its 
coldness through spring and snmmer and morning and evening 
(m one text every evening) the flying spray rainbow tinted 
sheds brightness on all sides The dragon of the spring in the 
tune of Kasyapa Buddha was a man named King (or Kevg) ki 
(Gangi? Juhen) able hy bis magical exorcisms to control dragons 
and prevent them from sending violent rains For his services 
in this way the inhahitants bad given him fixed yearly con 
tnbutions of gram But the contributions fell off and the 
magician enraged at the defaulters expressed a wish to be in his 
next birth a wicked malicious dragon and in consequence he 
was reborn as the dragon of this spring the white water from 
which ruined the crops Sahyamani Buddha came to this distnct 
to convert the dragon on this occasion the Vajrapani god struck 
the chff with his mace and the dragon becoming terrified took 
refuge in Buddhism On his admission to the church the Buddha 
forbade him to injure the crops and the dragon asked to be 
allowed to have these once every twelve years for his maintenance , 
to this petition Buddha compassionately assented And so once 
every twelve years the country has the “white water infliction * 
Major Deane says that the distance and direction here 
given bj our pilgrim “bnng ue exactly to Kalam, the point 
at which the Utrot and Laspur (TJshu in our maps) 
streams meet The junction of these is the present head 
of the Swat nver” 

The word Apalala means without straw, and it is ren 
dered m Chinese by Wu iao han (ia |Q:^) meaning “with- 
out ncestraw” Another translation is TTw mao (fc 
that IS ‘ without sprouting gram” The name seems to 
have been given to the dragon of the Swat on account 
of the ravages among the crops made by the floods of 
that river "We read in the Sarvata YiDaya2 that the 
Buddha on a certain occasion near the end of his careei, 
took with him his attendant YaLsha named Ciim kang-shou 
or Yajrapam and went through the air to the country 


• For this Jataka see Fo sbuo pu sa pun hsing chiug ck 2 
(No 43‘>) Ta chih tu luu cA 14 Liu tu ching ch 6 (No 143) Hsien 
chie chmg eh 4 (No 403) In the Ch u yao ching ch 23 (No 1321) 
the story is told of Siddhariha while preparing to become Buddha. 

* Sar Vin Tao shiL eh 9 
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l)e)ond the Indus to subdue and convert this dpgon 
When Buddha arrived at the palace of the dragon the 
latter became greatly enraged and caused fierce showers 
of ram and hail to descend on the Buddha Detennmed 
to put the dragon in terror Buddha caused the Yaksha 
to smite the adjoining mountain with his adamantine club 
whereupon a vast fragment of the mountain fell into the 
dragon’s tank At the same time Buddha caused a magic 
file to appear all around the place Then the dragon 
frightened and helpless came to Buddha’s feet, gave m 
his submission and was comerted with all his family It 
is worthy of note that in this Vmaya story the diagon 
king is lequired by Buddha to take up his abode in 
Magadha This dragon is also called Ap*o lo and we 
find the Spring which was his residence located m the 
“Yue shi (Get®) country of North India” or simply m 
“North India’ The “A yu wang chuan” places the home 
of this dxagon m Udyana but the ‘ A yu wang cbing” and 
the Divyavadana do not mention his country In a Vmaya 
tieatise, apparently from Pab sources, we read of a dragon 
called Alapalu in Kapin (Kashmir) who is oveiconie and 
comerted bj the great arhat Madhyantika (Majjhantika) 
who had come as an apostle to introduce Buddhism ' 
This legend seems to be a version of the story here nar- 
1 ited Majjhantika taking the place of the Buddha 
Julien in his translation of the description of the Swat 
river here seems to have followed the text of the Life 
rathei than that of his author The lattei does not state 
that nil aim of the river flows to the southwest, it is 
as the passage and context show, the river itself which 
so flows Nor does Yuan chuang state that “dans ce pays 
il gtle au pnntemps et en ete” for that would be at 
variance with his former statement about the climate of 
the counti'3 , it is the nver which is cold through spring 
and summer Moreover, although Jet hsUe does mean 
“fljmg snow”, it also means “flying spray”, and that is its 


Sban cLien lu Tibhaaha cA 2 (No llSo) 
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meaning here There was apparently a cascade near the 
source of the rwer, and the momvng and evenmg (or, the 
evening) sim daily shone on the dense white spray tossed 
up in the air, and made it bright and beautiful with the 
colours of the lainbon 

The “white water” of this district is referred to by 
other anthonties Thus Alberum^ quotes Jiva^arman to 
the effect that “m the country of Svat, opposite the district 
of Kln(?) theie is a valle} lu which 63 streams unite, 
durmg the 26'** and 27^** days of the month Bh5drapada 
the watei of this valley becomes white, in consequence of 
Mahadeva’s washing in it, as people bebeve”. According 
to the I’ang-chih it was the rains which the dragon sent 
that made the water plague 

AboT9 30 h south w«st from, the Apalala dragon spring and 
OR the north bank of the rirer was a hrge flat stone with the 
Bnddha’a footprints , these, the site of which vaned with the 
religious nent of the measurer, were left by the Buddha when 
he was going awaj after haring converted the dragon , a building 
had been erected oier them and people from far and near came 
to make offerings Above 30 ft fartlier down the river was the 
rock on which Buddha bad washed bis robe, the lines of the 
robe being still distinct like carving 
Above 400 U south from Mangkil -was the Si h mountain, 
tbe stream of tbe mountain vallej flows west, as yon go up it 
eastward flowers and fruits of various kinds cover the water 
course and climb the steeps, the peaks and precipices are bard 
to pass, and the ravines wind and curve, you may hear the 
sound of loud talking or the echo of musical strains square 
stones like couches (in D, topes) made by art form an unbroken 
genes over tbe gullcy It was here that Ju lai once gave np 
his life for the hearing of a half stanza of doctrine 
Tbft. "tvAVi tS. Vufe lEi’Ctii'cnt 

and the rock on which he had washed his robe and spread 
it out to dry are described in the Bo kuo-chi and the 
Ka hn-chi, and the accounts in these works should he 
compared with our pilgnm’s narrative Bor the words 
“the streams of the goige flow west and as yon go up 
them eastward’, Julien has “lies eaux de la vallte se 


> Alberuni Vol ii, p 182 
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beyond the Indus to subdue and convert this dragon 
When Buddha arrived at the palace of the dragon the 
latter became greatly enraged, and caused fierce shoiveis 
of ram and bail to descend on the Buddha Determined 
to put the dragon m terror Buddha caused the YaLsha 
to smite the adjoining mountain with his adamantine club, 
whereupon a vast fragment of the mountain fell into the 
dragon’s tahL At the same time Buddha caused a magic 
file to appeal all around the place Then the dragon 
frightened and helpless came to Buddha’s feet, gave in 
his submission and was converted with all his family It 
18 worthy of note that in this Vinaya story the diagon 
king IS reqmred by Buddha to take up his abode in 
Magadha This diagon is also called Ap‘olo and we 
find the Spring nhich was his residence located in the 
“Yue shi (Getic) country of IJorth India” or simply m 
“North India” The “A-yS^wang-chuan” places the home 
of this dragon in Udyana, but the “A-yu wang-ching” and 
the Divyavadana do not mention his country In a Vinaya 
treatise, apparentl} from Pab sources, we read of a dragon 
called AlSpalu in Kapm (Kashmir), who is oveicome and 
converted by the great arhat Madhyantika (Ma\jbantika) 
who had come as an apostle to introduce Buddhism > 
This legend seems to be a version of the story here nar- 
rated, Majjbantika taking the place of the Buddha 
Juhen in his translation of the description of the Swat 
rner here seems to have followed the text of the Life 
rathei than that of his author The latter does not state 
that atm of the iiver flows to the southwest, it is, 
as the passage and context show, the river itself which 
so flows Nor does Yuan-chuaug state that “dans ce pays 
il gtle au pnntemps et en ete”, for that would be at 
variance with his former statement about the climate of 
the country, it is the river which is cold through spring 
and summer Moreover, although fei-lisite does mean 
“fljing snow”, it also means “flying spray”, and that is its 


* Shan chien lu Tibbasha, cS 2 (Ko llSo) 
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meaning here. There was apparently a cascade near the 
source of tlie river; and the morning and evening (or, the 
evening) sun daily shone on the dense white spray tossed 
up in the air, and made it bright and beautiful with the 
colours of the rainbow. 

The ‘•white water’’ of this district is referred to by 
other authorities. Thus Albcnini' quotes JliaSarman to 
the effect that “in the country of Svat, opposite the district 
of Klrf(?) there is a valley iii which 53 streams unite; 
during the 26”* and 27^’* d.ajs of the month Bhadrapad.1 
the ^vater of this \allej becomes while, in consequence of 
AIahadev.a’s washing in it, as people believe”. According 
to the Fang-chih it was the rains which the dragon sent 
that made the water plague. 

Above 30 U south-west from the Apahla dragon tpnug. and 
on the north bank of the ri?er, was a hrgo iht stone with the 
Buddha’s footprints, these, the sue of which saned with the 
religious merit of the measurer, were left b) tbe Buddba when 
he was going aws} after having com erted the drugon; a building 
had been erected over them and people from far and near came 
to make ofTcrings .kbove 30 U farther down tbe nver was the 
rock on which Buddha had washed his robe, the lines of the 
robe being suU distinct like carving 
Above 400 h south from Mangkil -was tbe Ili-io mountain, 
the stream of the mountain vaUe> flows west; as jou go up it 
eastward flowers and fruits of vanous kinds cover the water- 
course and climb the steeps, the peaks and precipices are hard 
to pass, and tbe ravines wind and curve, jou ma} hear the 
sound of loud talking or tbe echo of musical strains square 
stones like couches (inD, lopes) made b) ark form nn unbroken 
senes over the guUey Jt was here that Ju-lai once gave up 
his life for the heanng of a balf-stanra of doctrine 

The stone with the miraculous footprints of the Buddha 
and the rock on which he liad washed las rohe and spread 
it out to dry arc described in tbe Fo-huo-clu and the 
Ka-lan-chi, and the accounts in these works should be 
compared with our pilgrim’s narrative. For tlie words 
“the streams of the goige flow west and as jou go up 
them eastward”, Julien has “Les eaux de la valke se 
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partagent li I'ouest et remontent ensmte du cott de 1’ orient ” 
Tins cannot, however, he taken as the meaning of the 
text which IS 7j'J W ^ J: lit “the ivater of 
the mountain-valley goes off to the west, going up east 
against the course of the stream — ” The pilgrim is 
probably here describing a part of his journey from TJda- 
kahantu to the capital of Udyana In the last sentence 
of the present passage we have reference to a curious 
Jataka In a very far off time when there was no Buddha 
in the world the Pusa was a brahmm student living on 
the Himavat, he knew all secular lore, but had never 
heard the teaching of Buddhism He expressed his great 
desire to learn at any cost some of the doctrines of that 
religion, and Indra, wislimg to pro\c the sincerity of the 
brahmin’s desire, disguised himself as a hideous rakshasa, 
came to the Himavat, and appeared before the Brahmin 
On behalf of the latter he uttered half of the stanza 
beginning mth the words “all things are impermanent", 
the brahmin was delighted and asked for the other half 
But the rakshasa refused to utter this until the brahmm 
promised to giie himself up os food to the rakshasa m 
reward for the recital When the second half of the 
stanza was uttered the brahmm threw himself from a tree 
towards the rSkshasa , but the latter m his form as Indra 
saved the devotee’s life* 

Above 200 U south from Mangkil at the side of a mountain 
was the Mo ha fa na (MAbavana or Oreat "Wood) monastery 
Ju lai long ago as F usa was tbe Safo ta ekih king, to avoid 
his enemy he gave np hw kingdom and going into obscurity 
came to tbis place, here be met a mendicant brahmm and hav- 
ing nothing whatever to give the brahmin he made fiie latter 
bind him and deliver him np to the king his enemy the reward 
offered for the exiled king bemg the latter s alms to tbe brahmm 
Tkit; lAtmaViury xd Vnu Grxart Wool accoriing Yo Iftajor 
Deane “was apparently on the western, or north western, 
slopes of the present Mahaban INumerous rums exist on 


1 See the Ta pan me pan chmg eh 14 (No 113), Hsuan chi pai 
juaa chmg ch 4 (No 1324), Ta <diih ta lun eh 12 
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the Ic^er slopes and also on the higher portions of Ma- 
haban’ But Stem tlunVs that Mahaban js too far 
away, and that the MabSvana monastery was at Pmjkotai 
at Sumgram > In the B and D texts the name of the 
good king IS given as Safoiaduh ^), but in- 

stead of cht?i the other texts haie ta repeated The name 
IS interpreted as meaning “All giving” and the ongmal 
was either Sarvad i, as in some places or Sarvadada as 
m other passages Our pilgnm’s version of this pretty 
jdtaka agrees with the story m the Buddhist books except 
that in these the locality is not giien 5 

Korth west from the M&fauTftoa monastery and 30 or 40 U 
down tbe mountain was the ifo yfl monasterj with a 

tope above 100 feet high and at tbe side of it a large square 
alone on which were the Buddhas footprints These were left 
when the Buddha treading on the stone sent forth a K.oti of ray 
of light which illumined the Hah&vana monastery while he 
related his former births to men and devas At the base of tbe 
tope was a atone of a pate yellow colour yielding a constant 
exudation it was here that tbe Buddha as B usa beanngiBuddhist 
doctrine wrote the sacred text with a splinter from one of bis bones 

A note added to the text here tells us that 2Io i/u is 
in Chinese iou a general name for all kinds of pulse 
Julieu reads the second character of tbe word as s« and 
regards the transcription as repiescnting the sansknt word 
Masura which means lenitls But all my texts have Mo- 
yu and this agrees with the Glossary The native inter 
pretation may be a mistake and the Chinese characters 
may represent Mayu for Mayukha a word which means 
hnghtness a ray of light This suggestion is strengthened 
by the statement which our pilgnm makes about the 
Buddha here shedding a bngbt hght which lit up the 
Mahavana Monastery The mcideut of the Buddha m 
one of his previous births taking a splmter of one of his 
bones to write out a Buddhist text is taken from a Jataka 
mentioned in several of the Chmese writings In some 


1 Ind Ant Vol xxvio pp 14 68 

2 See Ta chxh tu Ian ch 12 and 33 
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versions of the storj the P'usa’a name is Ai (orcIjo)-/a 
or fi), "Loving oi Rejoicing in dharma”’, but in 
other versions he is Tu to lo (or Tu-to li), and m the ‘Der 
Weise u d Thor’ he is Udpala^ As the piice of hearing 
a sacred text of Buddhism the P‘usa agreed to write the 
text with a pencil made from one of his bones on paper 
made from his skin and with his blood for ink The 
person who made this hard bargain was a brahmm or 
the Devil disguised as such 

Sixtj or seventy It to the west of the Mo i/n Monastery was 
an Asoka tope to mark the spot at which the P usa in his birth 
as Shih ptka (Sinks) king: sliced his body to ransom a pigeon 
from a hawk 

A note added to the Chinese text here tells us that 
Shih-p'i k(i, the correct form for the old Shxh-p‘i, means 
“giving”, hut we are not hound to accept either the cor- 
rection or the interpretation The story of the Rajah of 
(or Raja Sm) saving a pigeon chased by a hawk, 
and then cutting off portions of his own flesh to weigh 
against the mgeon, and Anally putting his skeleton m the 
scales in order to have an equivalent m weight for the 
bird which still remained heavier, is told or referred to 
m many Buddhist hooks It is found also in old Brah- 
minical hterature and Dasaratha is reminded by his queen 
liow 

“His flesh and blood the tmthfnl Satrya gave 
And fed the hawk a suppliant dove to save” 

According to the common versions of the story the 
hawk was Indra bent on proving or tempting the king, 
and the pigeon is m some versions Agm, m others Tisva- 
karma, oi a “frontier king”.s In the “Liu-tu chi-ching ’ 
the king’s name is given as Sarvada. In the “Hsien-yu- 
ching*', and in other works, the capital of Sivi is Dipavati 


' Ta chih tu Inn ch 16 and 49 

2 Hsien ju ching, ch 1, Der Weiae n d T , S 15, P u sa pen 
haing ching ch 3 where the Puaa u the nshi Pit to h ^ 

* Liu tn chi ching, ch 1 
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or D^apati, the DevaTfarta of “Der W^eise o d Thor” ^ 
Fa hsxeii makes the scene of this deed of charitj to bare 
been in the So ho to that is probably Srat, country, to 
the south of his TFd) ina * In some works Sin is a per- 
sonal name, m others the name of a people or country, 
and there is a king Sm among the supposed ancestors 
of Gautama Buddha * Yuan chuang apparently understood 
his Sivilva to be a personal name or epithet 

AlioTe 200 h north west from the Pigeon ransom Tope and in 
the Shan m to she vaUej was the Sapao sJa ti monasterj with 
a tope above 80 feet high It was here that Ju ]ai in his 
existence as Indra encountered ajearof famine with pestilence 
In order to save the people a lives the P u«a as Indra changed 
himself into a great serpent Ijing dead m the valley, the 
starving and distressed in response to a loice from the void 
cut from hi8 body pieces of flesh which were at once replaced 
and all who ate were satisfied and cared Kear this Monastery 
was the Su mo great tope where Jn lai in his Indra life lo a 
time of plague changed himseU into n Su fno serpent and all 
who ate his fiesh were cured By the side of the cliiT at the 
north of the Shan m h s)e valley was a tope with powers of 
healing It was here that Ju lai in bis evistesce as a king of 
peacocks pecked the rock and caused water to flow for the 
refreshment of his Hock, there -was a sprang and the traces of 
the peacocks feet were to be seen on tbe rock 

The Shau ni lo she of this pissage may be as Julien 
suggests for Samraji, and tbe Sajyao sha tt for the word 
Sarpaushadhi This latter means ‘serpent mediciae”, and 
this agrees with the lendenng in the Chinese note to the 
ordinary texts The D edition gives the translation as 
“Earth Medicine”, but this is probably the lesuU of some 
copyist’s eiror The 8ii mo of the test is perhaps for 
Soma although Juheu restores it as Suina and translates 
Stt mo she by ‘water serpent’ 

Major Deane supposes our pilgrims Saniraja to be ‘the 
Adinzai i alley entered from Swat at Chakdara” In this 


I Hsien J u ching ch 1 , Der "Weise u d T S 16 
* Fo kuo chi ch 9 
3 Dip p 132 
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Chakdara district, lie tells us, there is a laige top^which 
IS still known to some of the people by the name Suma 
In a Buddhist sutra* we read of the Bodhisattva in his 
birth as India becoming a great reptile called JenAiang- 
chiing (t X interpreted as meaning “the reptile bene- 
volent and of heahng efficacy’' When the Kum country 
was afflicted with plague India caused a voice from the 
void to call the people to cut from his (that is, the 
reptile’s) body, and eat the flesh, and be cured The people 
flocked to the carcase, and eagerly cut pieces of its flesh 
which never suffered dimmution new flesh replacmg the 
pieces cut away A similar story is found in other books, 
but the inexhaustible benevolent animal is usually a large 
fish * 

About sixty h south west from Dlangki] city and on the east 
side of a great nrer was the tope erected by Uttarasena king 
of this country to enclose bis share of the relics of the Buddha a 
body and near this was the tope which that king built to mark 
the spot at which his ta^e white elephant bearing tbe precious 
relics had suddenly died and become a rock 
There does not seem to be any mention either of TJdyana 
01 of Uttarasena m the vanous accounts given m the 
various Nirvana treatises of the division of the Buddha’s 
relics But othei authorities i elate how a female elephant 
named Mo fit (or Mata) bearing relics of Buddha to a 
north countiy died suddenly on the way, was afterwards 
reborn as a human creature and became an arhat with 
an enormous appetite * Tuan chuang also tells in another 


1 Ta pao-chi ching, «h 8 (Bob No 23{3))l 

1 Hsien }u cbing ch 7, Der Weiso u d T , S 216, P u aa pen- 
hamg chtng, ch 3 

* Abbi. ta Tib , ch 42 Major Deane tells us that on the Swat 
River “between Ghaligai and SbanVardar, the natives of tbe country 
describe tbe remains of a stQpa as still standmg, and this is nn 
doubtedlj that referred to by the Pilgnm— for the Pilgrim records 
next a large rock on the bank of the great n\er, shaped like an 
elephant. This rock is a conspicnons landmark existing near tbe 
river, about twelve miles from the village of Thana and near Ghali 
gai op e p 6C0 
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place of an aihat ofKashimi who in a previous existence 
had been a king’s elephant, and had been given to a monk 
to carry some Buddhist scnpUues "When the elephant 
died he was reborn as a human being, entered the Buddhist 
church, and rose to he an aihat 

"West from Manglal above 50 li and across a large river was 
tbe Xm h.% ta Jca (Robitaka or Red) tope above 60 feet high 
erected by Aaota At this place Ja lai in bis birth as Tzu li 
(Compassion strength) king drew blood from hig body to feed 
five Taksbas 

The Tm h, “whose strength is compassion’ of this 
passage is the king Maitra bala (or Maitnbala) of certain 
Jatakas This king, who lived m an unknown past and 
in an undefined country, had admmistered his kingdom 
so perfectly that the YaKshas m it were reduced to star 
vation as they could not obtain human blood and life on 
which to subsist At last five of these creatuies came to 
the king and laid their sad case before him The king 
in utter pity made five incisions m his body and refreshed 
the Yahshas with his blood Having done this he taught 
them the way of mercy to creatures, and induced them to 
take the vows of good life as Buddhists Very long after 
wards when the king came into the world and became 
Buddha these five Yaksbas were bom as human creatures 
and became Ajuata Kaundmja and his four companions, 
the first disciples of the Buddha i 

In this passage “Rohital a tope ’ probably denotes “tbe 
tope of Rohitaka” This was the name of a town or village 
and in an interesting passage of the Sarvata Yinaya it is 
placed m India south* of Kashmir * It was heie that 
R»widJ2/L 'jciA ’uj it l&iA'i’insfi 

Yaksha gave his disciples leave to eat grapes punfied by 
fire and to drink grape syrup The grapes offered to the 
disciples on this occasion are said to have been brought 


1 P u sa pen sheng man Inn eh 3 where the P usa is king Tzu h 
) Hsien yn cbing eh 2 where the king s name is ID k a lo 
po lo but rendered in Chinese by Tzu h, Jatakamala (Kern) S 41 
i Sar Tin Tao ahib ch 9 
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from Kashmir by the YaLshas, and the fruit was new to 
the disciples Major Deane thinks that the village of the 
tope IS that now called Hazara and adds that the natives 
describe the tope as still easting ‘ 

Above thirty h to the north east of Macgkil was the 0 pii to 
(Adbhuta or JlarveHous) stone tope above forty feet high. The 
Buddha had preached and tanght here and after his departure 
the tope emerged from the ground and became an object of 
worship ‘West from this stone tope across a great river thirty 
or fortj li was a Buddhist temple (cfttip she) in which was an 
image of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (Kuan tzu t<at P usa) of 
mjstenous power with miraculous manifestations it was an 
object of pilgrimage for Buddhists and its worship was coa 
tmuous 

North west from this image 140 pr loO li was the Lanpo lit 
mountain on which was a dragon lake above 30 li in circuit 
The pi\giim then teBs the story of the exiled Sshya {sMaTLapi 
lavastu who came to this place married the dragon s daughter 
as«assinated the king of Udyana and reigned lO his stead, this 
king was the father of Uttarasena After this we have the story 
of the mother of king Uttarasena being converted by tbe Buddha 
and regaining her sight 

The marvellous stone tope of this passage, Major Deane 
tells us, is said to be still m existence, but this may be 
doubted Above 30 ?i west from this tope was the Buddhist 
temple which Deane following B wrongly calls “Vihara”, 
and about 140 ?i north west from this we have the Lan- 
po lu mountain ‘ This measurement”, Major Deane wntes, 
‘ brings us exactly to the head of the Aushiri valley, which 
dnins into the Panjkora near Darora How the Pilgrim 
got his distance over several vallej^ and intervenmg high 
spurs it IS difficult to conjecture But on the biU to 
which it brings us there is found a large lake, more than 
a mile in length” 

Our pilgnm represents the conversion of TJttarasena’s 
mother and the restoration of her sight as having occurred 
atMangbil In the Sarvata Vmaja the conversion of the 
queen mother is stated to have occmred m a city called 


‘ Op c p 6G0 
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Tao In In-ko (fQ fS Wi) “Gram loft” which was appa- 
rently this region * 

TA-LI-LO (DAB.EL) 

The narrative m the Records now proceeds 

North, east fromSIanglnl over hills and across guUeys ascend 
ing the Indus by hazardous paths tbrongfa gloomy gorges cross 
ing bridges of ropes or iron chains across bridges spanning 
precipices or climbing by means of pegs for steps a journey of 
above 1000 h bnngs you to the Ta li lo valley the old seat of 
government of Udjana The district yields much gold and 
saffron In the valley is a great Monastery by the side of which 
13 a carved wooden image of Tzu shtk P usa (Maitreya Bodhi 
sattva) of a brilliant golden hue and of miraculous powers , it is 
above 100 feet high, it was the work of the arbat Uadhyantika 
who by his supernatural power thrice bore the artist to Tushita 
Heaven to sindy Maitreya s beautiful characteristics the spread 
of Buddbism eastwards dates from the existence of this image. 
It IS worthy of note that the Life represents Tuan- 
chuang as only learning of the road to Ta h lo, whereas 
the text of the Records seems to imply that be actually 
travelled from Mangkil to that place One text of the 
Life also makes the distance between the two places to 
he only ten U, but in the D text it is 1000 h as in the 
Records The Ta h lo valley is apparently, as Cunningham 
suggests, the To h country of Fa hsien and the modern 
Darel, it may be also the Ta la to (Dard’) of a Buddhist 
Sastra 2 The great wooden image of Maitreya in this 
district was a very celebrated one and it is stiange to 
find our pilgrim making it 100 feet high while Fa hsien 
makes it only 80 feet high.* 

PO LB LO (BOLOR) 

Proceeding east from Tallin across mountains and guEeja 
going up the Indus by flying bridges over precipices a journey 
of above 500 ti brought you to the Po lu h country This was 


1 Sar Yin ] c 

2 A. G I p 82, Abhi ta vib eh 79 (To la fo f] pg) 

3 Fo kuo chi, eh 6 
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aboTe 4000 h m circuit and was situated m the Great Snow 
Mountains it was long from east to west and narrow froQi north 
to south, it produced wheat and pulse and gold and silver The 
people were rich the dimate was cold, the inhabitants were 
rude and ugly in appearance they wore woollen clothes their 
writing was very like that of India but their spoken language 
was peculiar There were some hundreds of Buddhist Monastenes 
and some thousands of Brethren who were without definite 
learning and were very defective m their observance of the rules 
of their Order 

The ih hi lo of this passage is appaientlj, as has been 
suggested by others the Bolor of latei wiiters and the 
modern Balti oi Little Tibet But it may be doubted 
whethei the pilgiim’s account was demed from a personal 
visit it may have been all obtained at Mangkil Accord- 
ing to the Fang ohih the tiaveller after a journey of 500 h 
east from Darel crossed the Oxus east into the ib lu h 
country The nairative in the Life does not make any 
mention of this country 

takshaSila 

From thw (i e Bolor) the pilgniu returned to Tltakahantu 
(Udaka Ehanda) city went south across the Indus here three 
or four li broad and flowing south west (in B and C but in D 
south) pure and clear to the Taksbasila country This was above 
2000 h in circuit its capital being above ten It in circuit The 
chiefs were in a state of open fend the royal family being 
extinguished, the country had formerly been subject to Kapis 
but now it was a dependency of Kashmir, it bad a fertile soil 
and bore good crops with flowing streams and luxunant vege 
tation the climate was genial and the people who were plucky 
were adherents of Buddhism Although the Monasteries were 
numerouf many of them were desolate and the Brethren who 
were very few were all UahSyanists 
The Hii-clia sin lo (Takshaaila or Tavih) of this passage 
seems to be described by the pilgrim as adjacent to 
Gatidlidra but Fa bsieu makes TakahaSilS to be seven days' 
journey east from his GandhSra * These two travellers 
treat TakshaiiK as a distnct separate from GandhSra, 


1 Fo kuo chi ch 11 
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but in seveial of the Buddhist books it appears as a part oi 
city of that country Fa hsien explains the name as meaning 
‘‘cut off head” as if the second part of the 'word "were 
Sira Anothei author translates it by sW‘ShiJi (^ij oi 
“severed rock”, i and anothei by ts'O-shih or 

“chiseled rock, 2 it is rendered by “lOck'Cave’V and inter- 
preted as meaning “the Rock of the Takkas”. The Fall 
foim of the name is Takkasila In very old times, it is 
fabled, a citj called BhadiaUa was on the site afterwards 
occupied by Talvshasda,^ and in modern times the lattei 
has also had the name MaiiLala® Baron Hugel thought 
that the site of the old city corresponded with that of 
the present Eawal-Pmdi,® but Cunningham places the site 
of Takshahla at the modem ShabdUeri, a mile to the 
north-east of Kalaka-serai Theie seeffs to be much in 
favour of Cunnmgbam’s identification which has been gene- 
rallj accepted ’ According to the statements in the 
Buddhist books Taksha^ill was at one time an impoitant 
trading centre, and a gieat seat 'of learning specially 
famed for its medical teachers.® It formed a part of 
Asoka’s empire, and that sovereign, and after him bis son, 
were viceroys appointed to reside at it before they suc- 
ceeded to the throne.® 

Above 70 A to tbe nottb vscst of the capital -was the tank of 
the J lo po ta lo (ElSpaltra) Dragon king above 100 paces in 
circuit, its limpid water beautifol with various coloured lotuses 
This dragon was the bbiksfau who in the time of Kasyapa 


1 Hsing chi ching, c7t 38 

* A yu wang ching, ch 10 

s E g la A yu-wang bsi ha4i mu jin yuan ching (Bun No 1367) 
It 13 sometimes doubtful whether the name “Rock cave” la applied 
to Takshasila or to Gandbara 

* Bud Lit Nep p 310 
s Albemai Vol i, p 302 

® Travels in Kashmir and the Ranjah p 230 et al 
’ A G I p 104 , Me Gnndle’s Invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great p 3.J2 

8 Ta chuang yen Inn cbing, eh 8, 16 

* Dii'jav p 371, A ju wangchoan, eh 1 
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Bucldha destrojed on 2 hpo ta lo tree, 1 cncc ■nhen the natives 
are praying for ram or fine weather they have to goSvjtb a 
monk to the tank and when they ha^e cracked their fingers 
and spoken the dragon fair they ate sure to have their prayers 
answered 

The stoiy here allutled to of the Tcrj ancient Buddhist 
moni who t'ls nfterwaids rehorn as the El ipittn, Dragon 
king 13 told with slight variations in scteril Buddhist 
hooks The monk was a very pious good ascetic living 
in a lonelj hermitage among Cardamon (El t) plants or 
Ila trees” He was much given to ecstatic meditation 
and on one occasion he lemamed absorbed in thought all 
the morning and until it was the afternoon He then 
arose took hia bowl and went m the usual manner into 
the town or village, to beg his daily food The people 
seeing him beg foi food out of hours, upbi aided him and 
made disagreeable lemarks about his violation of the rules 
of Ins Older The monk became annoyed and iiritated 
by these remail s anji went hack to Lis hemitage Here 
he paced up and down as usual, but bemg m a bad 
temper he could not endure the touch of the leaves of 
the Ela (oi “Ila trees”) So he tore them off and angrily 
strewed them on the ground When the Buddha KaSyapa 
came to remonstrate with him for injurmg the plants, and 
tried to bring him to a proper frame of mind, the monk 
was rude to the Buddha and refused to take his reproof 
Tor the two offences eating food in the afternoon and 
breaking off the Ela leaves (or scorning the Buddha’s 
reproof for doing so) the monk was reborn as a Dragon 
king In this form he had a monstrous, hideous, and 
distiessmg body with seven heads from each of which 
grew an ‘Ila tree”, and so long was his body that it 
reached from Benares to TakshaSila, a distance of above 
200 Tojanas While the Buddha was at Benares this 
Elapattra dragon came thither seelang for the explanation 
of an incomprehensible verse and having assumed the form 
of a universal sovereign he presented himself m the con 
gregation of the Buddha The latter, however, caused the 
dragon to resume his proper form, and then informed him 
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that at the advent of ilaitrcya he would he released from 
the dragon existence Elapattra then undertook to lead 
a life of gentleness and ioer<^ not doing harm to any 
creature ‘ In all the Chinese transcriptions the name 
El i (or Da)-pattra is gi\ en both to the tree which the 
bhikshu injuied and to the dragon-kiiig, hut theie does 
not seem to he any plant or tree with the name Ela- 
pattra I-ching transcribes the name of the dragon lAo- 
po as if for Elapat, and he uses a different tianscription 
for the name of the great Treasure 

From the Dragon Tank Yuan chuang proceeded south east for 
above thirtj h to a place between two ranges of hills where 
there was an Asoka tope above 100 feet high This marked the 
spot at which, according to the Buddha’s prediction, when 
Maitreya comes as Buddha one of the four great natural Treasures 
of valuables will be lu existence 

The four great Treasures here alluded to aie those of 
Elapattra m GandhUia, F^nduka in Mithila, Fihgala m 
Kalinga, and Saukha in the Kasi (Benares) country » 
According to some authonties it was at Savatthi that the 
Buddha made to Anatbapindaka the announcement of the 
existence of these four hidden Treasures to he revealed 
at the time when Maitreya comes to be Buddha, hut other 
versions of the story differ.’ So also some accounts re- 
present the Treasures as being already made use of by 
the people who every seventh year, on the seventh day of 
the seventh month, drew at will from the Treasures, which 
did not experience any diminution * When Maitreya 
comes as Buddha the Elapattra, PanduLa, and Pingala 
Treasures are to be transferred to that of Saukha In 
the Tseng yi-a han-ching we find the terms dragon and 


I Fu kai Cheng so cbi ching (lp|5 S IE Ef IT- clu 11 , Sar Tin 
Ten shib, ch 21, J B T, S Vol u, P 1, p 2, Rockhdl Life p 46 
5 See Divjav p 61 

’ Annthapindada hua-ch'i-tzfi-cluDgfJfo 649), Tscng-yi-a-han 
chmg, cA 49 

< Upasaka chie chmg, ch 6 (No 1{«8) See also Sar Vm Yao- 
shib, ch 6 
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dragon Jang applied to ElSpattra in connection ivi^li the 
Treasure at Tak'sha da m Gandhara bat m the other 
accounts there is no reference to a dragon Some think 
that Ehpattra -was the name of a king but it -was pro 
bably the name of the place afterwards extended to the 
Tank and the dragon of the Tank It was nndoubtedly 
this ElSpattra Treasure which our pdgnm here mentions 
as a sacred spot divmely protected and marked by a tope 
Above twelve li to the north of Takshosila aty the pilgnm 
continues was an Asoka tope which on Fast days sent forth a 
brilliant bght accompanied by divine flowers and heavenly music 
Tuan chuang learned at the place that within recent times a 
miracle had occurred in connection with this tope k woman 
afflicted with a repulsive skin disease had come to it for purposes 
of worship finding the building m a very filthy state she s**! 
to work to cleanse it and having succeeded m this she presented 
flowers and incense Thereupon her di«e35e left her and she 
became a beautiful woman breathing a perfume of blue lotus 
At the «ite of this tope Tuan chuang tells us tbePusa as 
Chandraprabha (illoon brightness) king cut ofi his own head as 
an act of charity and did this in 1000 similar births 
Pa hsien simply relates that the F usa here once gave 
his head m chanty to a man and adds that this act gave 
its name to the country, as if Taksha iira or “Severed 
head’ ‘ In another treatise it is the king of the Ka)i yi 
country who agrees to give his head to a wicked 
and importunate petitioner hut when the latter draws his 
sword to cut off the kings head, a deity intervenes and 
saves the king’s life * In this Jataka the king is the 
P usa and the cruel petitioner is Devadatta, This story 
IS told with some variations m the “DivjavadSna MSla’ 
where the king is Chandraprabha and his head is actually 
cut off by the petitioner » In one book we read of Pnnce 
Moon brightness (Chandraprabha) giving his blood and 
marrow to heal a poor distressed man * It is rather 


• Fo-kuo cbi 1 c 

* Iiiu tu ebi ching ek 1 

* Bud Lit Nep p 310 

• Ta eliiii tu Inn cJ 1** 
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cunoug to find the story \rhich Ynan-chuang here tells 
about the ^oman afflicted -with a loathsome slan disease 
cleansing the sacred buildmg and offering flo'wers and in 
consetiuence becoming healed and endowed with beauty 
and a sweet breath quoted m an Abhidharma-vibhasha- 
Sastra ^ 

Near the Head giving Tope, Tuan chuang relates, was an old 
ruinous Monastery occupied by a few Brethren It was m this 
monastery that the Sautranlika Doctor in Buddhism by name Kov, 
mo h h to (Kumaralabdha) once composed expository treatises 

The name of this learned Buddhist ^astra^master as 
given here is translated m a Chinese note by Ttinj shoii 
(S S.) or “Received from the Youth”, that is fiom Ku- 
mlra, the god of war, the name being K\miara\ahdba In 
the Life the name is given as KitiKoit) mo lojo and trans 
lated wrongly by “youth’s life” Kumaralabdha, we learn 
ftoiQ another pait of the Records, was a native of this 
countrj, but lie was taken by force to Kabandba nheie 
the king of the country gave him a splendid monastery 
in, the old palace grounds He was, we are told elsewhere, 
the founder of tlie Sautr'intika School, and he was cele- 
brated over all the Buddhist world for his gemus, liis 
great learning, and his controversial abilities He was 
one of the “Four Suns illuminating the world”, the tlirec 
others being A§vaghosba, Deva, and N"igarjuna^ Kum i- 
ralabdlia is mentioned by TSianitha as a Sauti mtika 
blaster by the name Gzon-nu-len or “Touth obtained”, but 
he seems to he little known in Buddhist literature and 
history ’ He maj perhaps be the gieat Km{Ku) vio lo to 
who IS the 18‘’' (or 19“*) in tlie list of Buddhist Patriarchs * 
On the north side of tbe south hill to the south east of the 
cajital i\as a tope above 100 feet high erected bj ting Asoka 


* Abbi ta vib , cli 114 Here Asoka had built a CLaitja at tbe 
place where king Chindraprabha had given 1000 beads (his own head 
1000 times) 

5 Ch 12, J Vol III p 213 
s Tar S 78 

* Fu fi tsang jin juau choaii, ch 6 (ho 1340) 
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on tbo sj ot where Itis eon Prince A« lanff va (for JiTit 
orKunnla had Ina ejes torn out bj the guile of hia itep mother, 
the blind came here to praj andinnn} had their frajers fliitwcrel 
by restoration of eight Our pilgrim then proceeds to tell his 
version of the etorj ofKunilae career, of Asoka on the advice 
of Ins wickrd second qocen sending Ins son to govern TakshisiU 
of the blinding of this | rince there by the cruel deceitful action 
of tl 15 queen of the return of the prince and his jrinccss to 
the kings lalace and of the restoration of the innee » « jcsiglit 
cfl'ectcd hy the Buddhist arhal Ghostia 
Some vci«iions of tins pxthotic storj jcpresent Asol a as 
sending his son to restore order m Taksliisila on the 
ulvice of a Minister of state aiul without an) intcrftrencc 
on the part of Tisli)araks|i i tho crinl, vindictive libidi 
nous queen, ind m some accounts the prince dies after 
Ins return Itomc without having anj miracle to restore 
his 6)63 Ills name was Dharoiaviv irdh ma ind his fatlici 
gave him the sobrnpiet Kunih because Ins e)cs were 
small and beautiful, prccisel) hi o those of tlie Himarat 
bird with tint name The blinding of tins pious and 
virtuous prince was the consequence of bad Karma wTOught 
in a far past existence He had blinded 600 deer, accord 
iiig to one story, or an arhat, according to another version, 
or he bad taken tho ejes out of a thailya, according to 
the Avadana kalpalat i Ghosho, tho naiiio of tlie arhat 
who restored e)esight to Kunaia, was also tho name of 
a pli)siciaii of this district who was celebrated as an 
ocubst * 

The Tal sha-jill cit) and region wei e celebrated from 
old times, and we read of the king of the country who 
was contemporary with the Buddha coming to Rijagaha 
on the invitation of king Bimbisara to see Buddha Tlus 
king became a convert and was ordained, but he died b) 
an unhappy accident before he could return to his king* 
dom tVitli reference to this countiy in latei times we 


1 A yu wang chuan, ch 3, A. yu wang bsi liuai mu yin yuan ching 
(the Prince is sent on the advice of Itasa), Pa ji ching ^ 
where the story is bke that told by \izan ebuang, Divyav p 416 
Bur Int p 404 Bud Lit Nep p 61 
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have the following interesting passage m Cunningham’s 
“Ancient Geogiaphy of India” — “At the time of Asol a’s 
accession the nealth of Taxila is said to have amounted 
to 36 lotis or SCO millions of some unnamed com, which, 
even if it was the silver iangka, or six pence, would have 
amounted to nine chores of rupees, or £ 9 000 000 It 
IS probable, however, that the com intended by the Indian 
writer was a gold one m which case the wealth of this 
city would have amoiuiled to about 90 or 100 millions of 
pounds I quote this statement as a proof of the great 
reputed wealth of Tavila withm fifty years after Alexander’s 
expedition” (p 106) The whole of this statement is based 
on Burnotif s translation of a passage m the Asol ivad ina 
in the “Introduction a I’lustoue du Buddhisms Indien” 
(p 373) which reads— ‘Le roi (i e Asoka) fit fabnquer 
quatre vingt quati e mille boites d’or, d’argent, de cnstal 
et de lapis lazuli, pins il y fit enfenner les reliques H 
donna ensuite aux Yal chas et dcposa entre leurs mains 
quatro Tingt-quatie millc vases avec autant de haudelettes, 
les distnbuant sur la teire tout entiere jusqu’aux nvages 
de I’ocean, dans les nlles infeneures, pnncipales, et 
moj ennes, ou Qa fortune des habitants) s’elei ait a un koti 
[de Suvarnas] Et il fit etablir, pour chacime de ces villesj 
un edit de la Lol 

En ce temps la on comptail dans la ville TakchaSili 
trente six kotis [de Suvarnas] Les citoyens diient au roi 
Accorde nous trente six boites Le roi reflechit qu’il ue 
le pouvait pas puisque les reliques devaient ctre distri- 
butes Voici done le moyen qu’il employa H faut rc- 
tiancher, dit il trente cmque koti« Et il ajonta, Lee, 
villes qui dtpa-seront ce chiffre, comme celles qui ne 
I’atteindront pas n’auront nen” 

It will be observed that in this passage the words “la 
fortune des habitants” and ‘de Suvarnas” are mtioduced 
by the learned translator to supplement the language and 
complete the meaning of his author But these words do 
not seem to he warranted hj the Sansk-rit original, which 
appaientlj refeis to uihahdanisy and not to coins This 
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interpretation is supported by two out of tlie three C^imese 
translations, the third tnnsKtiou being appaiently fiom 
a different text The passage translated by Burnouf would 
thus mean something like the following — The king had 
84000 boxes made to hold Buddha’s lehcs These boxes 
he gave to Takshas to distiibute among all large, medium, 
and small towns having a koti of inhabitants But the 
people of TakshaSila said — We are thirty-six kotis in 
numbei and we want thirty six boxes The king seeing 
he could not give a box for every koti of inhabitants in 
Ins dominions said to the Takshosilans — No you must 
knock off thirty five kotis for the rule is to he that a box 
13 to be given only to those places which have exactly a 
loti of inhabitants neither moic nor less ’ 

Accoidmg to one story the people of Taksha^ila accepted 
the kings conditions and lecened a box of relics But 
from other accounts it is to be inferred that they did not 
obtain any of the relics Neithei Fa hsien nor oui pilgiim 
refers to the presence in this country of one of the 
84000 boxes containing Buddha’s jehes distributed h} 
Takshas for Asoka 


SINHAPURA 

From tills (that is the ocighLourbood of Taksbasi] i) going south 
east across hills ond villcjs for above 700 It jou come to tlic 
SciigJapnh (Sinbapnra) country, tins was about 8 j00 It in 
circuit with the Indus t>a its 'ncsl frontier The c^pltal fourteen 
or fifteen h m circuit rested on hilb and mas a natural fortress 
The soil of the countx) was fertile the climate was cold the 
people were rude, bold and deceitful There was no king and 
the country was i dependenej of Kashmir 
The text of tins paiagrapb by itself and taken m con 
oivM’i NiViVi. Wi’jwh's pttawite 
Although the pilgrim seems to describe himself here as 


• Divjii p 881 In A }u wang chnan ch 1 md in Tsa a lian 
cl ing ch 23 it is a matter of population, and in A ju wang ching 
eh 1 it IS a question of money Tlie particuhr form of expression 
u'cl seems to be susceilibic of both Oesc inUrprclations 
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goiDg ^south-east from Takslia^ih to Sinhapura, yet a httle 
further on he represents himself as leturnmg from the 
latter to the north of the former. In the Life, at this 
part of Yuan chuang’s journey, the D text makes him hear 
of ({i|]) Siiihapura at Taksha§ila, hut the other texts state 
that Sinhapura was among ([jg) the hills and valleys 
700 li south-east from TakshasiU In another passage of 
the Life Smhapuia is placed about twenty-two dajs’ 
journej from TakshaSila and apparently to the east of 
that city, but the direction is not given i If the rest of 
the narrative with which we aie now concerned be coirect 
it would seem that north-east should be substituted for 
south-east m the statement of the direction of Sinhapura 
from Taksha&ila. We cannot imagine Yuan-chuang going 
700 U (about 140 miles) south-east from Taksba^ib, then 
turmug back to the north of that district, and setting out 
from it again south-eostuards Fiom the context here it 
seems to be clear that Yuan-chuang places Sinhapura 
to the north of Taksba^ila rightly or wronglj. Moreovei 
the “Faog-chih” which places Siiihapura to the south-east 
of TaksbaSilJl, folloiving the Records, yet makes the latter 
place to he south of the former. 

Cunningham, in his "Ancient Geography of India”, iden- 
tifies the capital of Suibapur with Ketls “situated on 
the north side of the Salt Range, at 16 miles from Find 
Dadan Khan, and 18 miles from Ghakowal, but not more 
than 85 miles from Shah dhen or Taxila” 2 This identi- 
fication, to which Cunningham did not adhere, has since 
been established by D' Stem to his own satisfaction and 
tl’M 'if D* 'EwWitv.i Ik 'ih kro-e kbak ‘irakWiC'fc 
extent of territory, situation of capital, and one or two 
other details do not tally, but such discrepancies are not 
insuperable difficulties to an enthusiastic Indian archeo- 
logist 

1 5 The T aeg Sbuh (cA 221) agrees with Yuan chuaag in 

placing Siiigliapura 700 h to the southeast of the Taxila distnet 

i A O I p 121 

» Trubners Or Rec No 24*> p 6 
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Near the soutli of the capital was an Asoka tope the heaut\ 
of which was impaired although its miraculous powers continued 
and beside it was a Buddhist monastery quite deserted Fortj 
or filt 3 li to the snutii east of the capital w as a stone tope abo% e 
200 feet high built hj Asoka Here were also more than ten 
tanks large and small— “a scene of sunshine The banks of 
these tanks were of carved stone representing various forms and 
strange kinds f crestnres The struggling water (that is the 
river which sujpled the tanis) was a clear brawling current 
dragons fish and other watery tribes mosed at out in the 
cavernous deptl s lotises of the fur colours covered the sur 
face of the clear ponds nil 1 imis of fruit trees grew thick 
making one splendour of canons hues anl tie I rightness ol 
the wood mixing w th that of the tanks the place w is truly a 
I Icasure groan 1 

The tvonls ‘a scene nf sunslimc’ in tins passage are i 
fluotation tnd in the onginal arc iixng tai tso t/n (fl^i ^ 
;fj) "a simslune home left and light’ Tht meaning is 
that there tvas a continuous line of brightness along tlic 
sides of the tanks and the stream bj winch they ttere 
supplied Julien understood the passage to mean that 
the tanl s surioundcd the tope ‘i gauche et n droite, 
d’uue humide ceinture' But this seems to be impossible 
and 13 not m the original Our pilgrim saw (or a\as told) 
that the mountain stream formed a pool oi tank in its 
comse, flowed out from this and foimed another, and so 
on, making above ten tanks, tlie stream all the way between 
the tanl s being above ground in the daybght The people 
Lad aftei wards furnished these tanks nith facings for their 
banks made of curionslj carved stone 

Supposing Ketas to be Uie modern representative of 
Siuhapura we may compare with Yuan cliuang’s account 
the description which O* Stem gives from personal ob 
servation of the scenei^ at Murti a few jhiIbs jiouth east 
fiom Ket IS — “The bed of the Kefls brook forms m the 
nairow and very picturesque Garadhala valley a number 
of small tanks, and at a bend, wheie there are ti\o laige 
basins, stands the hill of Murti From the top of the 
hill I heard distinctly the murmuring of the hrook, which 
on leaving the chief tanl forces its way betw een a numbei 
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o£ Ijcijilclers Dense groups of trees, such as Hiuen Tsiang 
describes, are reflected in the limpid waters of the tanhs, 
which still swarm with fish” D' Stein also saw at Ketas 
«two richly ornamented stone pillars which weie stated to 
have come from jMurti” “The sculptures on their capitals 
differ’ , he adds, “hut are decidedly in the Jama style, 
showing seated, naked male figures with garlands in then 
hands You will understand that they forcibly reminded 
me of Hiuen Tsiang’s “balustrades of different shapes and 
of strange character ’ ” The words within inverted commas 
at the end of this paragraph are an incorrect quotation 
from Buniouf who puts “balustrades” m italics and within 
brackets to show that the word is the gloss which he adds 
to his tevt There is nothing whatever corresponding to 
the word in the Clunese 

Our pilgrim coatinues his d«scription and tells us that beside 
[the tope^] was a Buddhist monastery nbicb had long been un 
occupied ^ot far from the tope he says was the place at 
which the founder of the “White clothes sect haviDg come to 
realize m thought the pnnciplH*ToFwhich he had been seeking 
iirst preached bis system the )lace being now marked by a 
memorial beside which a Deva Temple bad been erected The 
disciples [of the founder of the WbilCJ^lotbea sect] practise 
austerities persevering day and night~w^oul any relaxation 
The system which Iheir founder preached Yuan chnang says 
was largely taken from the doctrines of the Buddhist canon 
He proceeded according to classes and made rules of orderly 
discipline, the great (i e senior) disciples are Bhikshus and the 
small ones are called Sramanens, their rules of deportment and 
ritual obserianccs arc much like those of the Buddhist system, 
but they leave a little hair on the head and they go naked or 
if they wear clothes these have the peculiantY of being white 
By these diderences of detail they have gradually become quite 
distinct (\ir from the Baddhists) The images of their “deva 
teacher’ they ha\e ventnmed to make like those of Buddha, 
wiUi the difference as to clothing, Uie distinguiahiBg marks bem" 
the same 

From a careful study of all this passage and the pre- 
ceding one about the Siuhapuc country and the objects 
of interest which it contained one feels lery much inclined 
to believe that the pilgnm did not visit the place on tins 
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occasion and that he obtained bis information abou^it at 
Talsho^iU and elsewhere What le tells us about the 
“wlute robed non Buddhists lanji tiat tao {(i 
Tcrj interesting but it is vaguo and un«atisfactoiy Tins 
sect was evidently as has been pointed out bi other the 
^tetlmbaras a deielopment of primitive Jaini«ni But 
who was the founder of it who attained spiritual enlighten 
ment anl began to preach Jus system in tius region’ The 
spot bad a memorial of the event at the time of Tuan 
chuangs v sit or as Juhon translates — “Aujourdhui on 
y volt une inscnj tion But this seems to be more than 
IS 111 the original— c/n« yu faiy cl t ^ eC) which 
perhaps means only “there is now a memorial of the event 
set up Beside this memorial there lud been erected a 
Deva Temple Juhon adds— “Les sectaires qm le frequen 
tent but the Chinese has only ch 1 1 u (1t which means 
his disciples that is the followers of the founder of the 
sect The i ilgrim is telling us now of the 6vetambara 
and Digambara ascetics generally Severe austerities were 
inculcated and practised by the Jams from their fir&t 
appearance and wherever they livecL The constitution 
doctrines and outward observances of their religion with 
certain exceptions named had according to our pilgrim 
been appropriated from Buddhism It is thus plain that 
Tuan ebuang had been taught that Jainism as a system 
was later in origin than Buddhism and was mainly derived 
from the latter His remarks on this subject appear very 
extraordinary when we remember that the Isirgrantha (oi 
Jam) sect dgures largely in the Buddhist canonical works 
It was evidently a large and lofluential body m the time 
of Gautama Buddha who was an avowed opponent of the 
system and argued strongly against its teacbmg as to the 
eKicacy oi boifiy austeiTties As Tuan c’nnang must have 
known the Jams had their ritual code and their rebgious 
and philosophic creed and orgoniaation at the time of the 
founder of Buddhism 

It should he noticed that our pilgrim does not make 
mention of a Jam establishment at Smbapur or of anv 
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inhabitints -wliatever m the neighbourhood of tho tope 
There were at the place n Bnddlnst monastery without 
Biethren and a Deva*Temple, but no Jam temple or 
monastery is mentioned Thus D' Stem’s sculptures from 
"Murti “decidedly m the Jama s^le” md thus enabling 
h irn to find ‘ Hiuen Tsiang’s long looked for Jama temple’ 
must wait for farther developments The Ketas district 
as desenbed by D» Stem seems to present some agreement 
with our pilgrim’s Siuhapura m its natural scenery, having 
a stream, a senes of tanks, and dense vegetation But 
this does not amount to much, and as it is apparently the 
only pomt m which there is any resemblance, it is not 
enough for a basis of identification 

Onr pilgrun proceeds to relate that from this (i e tho Smba 
para district) he vrent back to the corth coafioes of the Taksha 
8ila coaotry crossed the Indus aod travelled south east going 
over a great rocky Pass Here long ago the Pnne© Maba'attva 
gave op his body to feed a hongry tigress About 140 paces 
froia this ^os a stone tope at the spot to which hlahasattva 
pitying the wild beasts feeble state came, here piercing himself 
with a dry bamboo he gave hts blood to the tigress and she 
after taking it ate the Fnnce, the soil and the vegetation of the 
spot bad a red appearance as if blood dyed Travellers snfienng 
from the wild thorns of the place whether they are believers or 
sceptics are moved to pity 

This story of the compassionate Prince giving his hodj 
to save the lives of a starving tigress and her cubs is told 
with variations m several Buddhist books The version 
which Yuan chuang apparently had before him was that 
given m the “Hsien yti ching” which agrees m the mam 
with Schiefner’a translation from the Tibetan i According 
to the story there was once many kalpas before the time 
of Gautama Buddha a king of a great country the name 
of which IS not given But the name of the king was 
Maharatna (or Maharatha), and he had three sons the 
youngest of whom was called Mahasattva This pnnee 
grew up to be good and gentle, and very compassionate 

« Hsien yu ching c/t 1 Der "Weise u d T S 21, Pusapen 
sheng man Inn c/i 1 Cf Bad. lat Nep p 247 
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to all cieatures It happened that one day he and his 
brothers were strolling among the hills when they saw 
near the foot of a precipice a tigress with two cubs The 
tigress was reduced to .a skeleton, and was so utterly 
famished witli hunger that she nas about to eat her young 
ones Prince Mahasattva, seeing this, left his brothers, and 
desirous of saving the animal’s hfe, and the lives of her 
cubs, threw himself down tlie precipice, and then lay still 
foi the tigress to eat him But she was too weak and 
exhausted to take a bite out of his body So he pricked 
himself with a sharp thorn and thus drew blood By 
licking this blood the wild beast gamed stiength, and then 
she devouied the prmce leaving only his hones 'When 
his parents found these, they had them buried, and then 
laiaed a mound or tope at the grave This Mahasattva 
was the Buddha in one of his numerous preparatoiy stages 
of existence as a Boddlusattva 

Other versions of the story give the number of the 
tigress’ cubs as seven, the number m the Life This 
jntaka, sometimes called the Tyaghri (or Tigress) Jatalca, 
13 not in the Pah collection, hut the story is in Hardy’s 
“Manual of Buddhism” where the P'usa is a brahmin 
named Brahma and lives near Dsliddi, a village not far 
from the rock Munda (otherwise called Eraka)* In one 
Yersiou the P'usa is the pnnee Chaudanamati son of king 
Gaudhasn of Gandhamati (that is, Gandhara),* m another 
he IS a Prmce in the PanchSla country, and in another 
the scene of the self-sacndce js not localised The Chinese 
pilgrim of the Sung period found the precipice from which 
Mahasattva threw himself m a mountain to the west of 
Kashmir. 3 

The word which Yuan-chuang uses m this passage for 
“tigress” IS the unusual one wxirt u (,% ^ or as m D 
This word, also written pronounced wu t% is the 


1 M B p 94 

1 P u sa t'l, shell ssu ngo hn ch'i t'a yin juan ching (No 436^ 
» Ma T 1 , c/i 338 
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old Cential China name for a Uget, and it is also a le- 
cogmzed term but of veiy rare occurrence* 

To the north of the Body offering Tope was a stone Asoka 
tope above 200 feet high with very artistic ornamentation and 
shedding a miraculous light Small topes and above 100 small 
shrines encircled the grave pilgnias afflicted with ailments made 
circumambulation and many were cured To the east of this 
tope nas a monastery with above 100 Brethren all Mahayanists 
^Ye have thus two topes at t\iis place to comiaemoxate 
tlic self sacrifice of the Pusa to sate the life of the tigiess 
Gunningham has identified one of tliese, apparently the 
stone one with the great Mambyala Tope and he quotes 
the Chinese pilgrims’ testimony in support of this identi 
fication 2 Now Fa hsien places the scene of the ‘ body 
offeiin^,”, and the site of the raemoiial tope at a spot two 
dajs’ journey east from his Takshasila which was seven 
days’ journey east fiom his Gandhara, Sung yun who does 
not mention any tope, places the scene eight daj s’ journey 
south east fiom the capital of TJdyana and Yuan chuang 
puts it above 200 li (about 40 miles) south east from the 
north of the Tal sbasila country For Sung yun’s Udyana 
Cunnmgliam suhstitues Gandhara for Yuan chuang’s ‘north 
of Tahsha^iU” he substitutes Tatila and he makes the 
‘Indus’ of the Recovds to be a mistake for the ‘Suhan” 
River Then he finds that the three pilgiims have thus 
exactly described the situation of the great Mcimkyala 
Tope which is about 34 miles south east from Shah dheri 
The identification of tins tope with either of those men 
tioned here by Yuan chuang seems to be attended with 
serious difficulties The large stone tope was built by 
Asoka and the other one (according to tradition) was built 
cither by a king of Gandb ira contemporary with the 
Buddha or bj Asoka and the Manikyala tope cannot be 
referred to an earlier period than the first century of oui 
era. The tope near the “grave” or spot in nhich Maba 
sattva’s bones were interred was known as the ‘Sattva- 


« See Fang jen (/j cfc 8 
V G I p 121 
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sarira Tope” or more fnllj as the “Tope of the relics of 
the Bodhisattva having given np his body to the tigiess” 
It was supposed, we are told, to have been built by the 
king of Gandhara after he had heard the pathetic story 
from the Buddha 

The Monastery mentioned in the above passage was 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim monk by name Fa sheng 
(fi ^), a native of Kaochang about the beginning of 
the 6" century AB He found it a large establishment 
frequented by about 5000 Brethren, and the gieat tope 
was then daily visited by crouds of pilgrims coming to be 
cured of infirmities 

From th a (i e the place of the mterment of MahasattNaa 
bones) the pilgrim proceeded eastward above 50 h to an isolated 
lull Here was a monastery with above 200 Brethren all students 
of the hlahayana eyetem amid luxuriant vegetation and with 
pellucid streams and tanks Beside the monastery was a tope 
above 800 feet high which marked the place where the Buddha 
once converted a wicked laksha and made him give up the 
eating of animal food. 

Continuing his journey onr pilgrim travelled south east over 
hills for above 600 U and arrived at tbe Tr« fa shxh country 
This was a very hilly region above 2000 ft m circuit, with little 
cultivated land, the capital was seven or eighth m circuit but 
there was no ruler and the country was a dependency of Kashmir, 
the people were rough and deceitful and they w ere not Buddhists 
About four h to the south east of the capital was an Asoka tope 
above 200 feet high and at its side was a monastery which, con 
tamed a few Brethren all MahSyanists 
The Wu la shxh of this passage, in the D text of the 
Life TVii la cha perhaps represents an ongmal hie Bras 
or TJralsh Tlie word for “over hills” (shan |lj) is m most 
of the texts, but not in all Cunningham identifies this 
country with the “‘Far'rt Regio of Ptolemy, and with the 
modern district of Faslt, in DhaatSwar, to the west of 
Mmsafaiahad” That is, Yuan chuang places the district of 
Bras about 125 south east from the TaksliaSila country, 
and Cunningham without any warning or explanation, 
places it above 100 miles to the north east of that country ‘ 


A G I P 103 
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M St Martin, who had made the same identification 
suggests that there is a mistake in our author’s text which 
should have norih east instead of south east * But this 
latter is the reading of all the texts, and of the Life, and 
the Pang chih In another passage of the Life, however, 
we find Kashmir placed 60 yojanas distant from Taksha* 
Sila in a north east direction.^ There are appaiently 
mistakes in the pilgrim’s account of some'of the places 
in this part of his narrative with respect to their relative 
positions, and, on the other hand, the identifications pro- 
posed are not to he accepted as absolutely correct A 
later investigator, who also silently ignores the pilgrim’s 
statement of direction, thinks that “the country of Urasa 
corresponded pretty nearly to that of the modern Hazara, 
if we include m that term the whole tract up to the Indus, 
now held hy the Tamaohs, the Hassarzais, the Akazais 
and others” This venter regards Hanpur as corresponding 
to Tuan chuang’s capital of Uras, the actual city being 
now represented by Pir mamaka, a Mahometan shnne 
close under the citadel of Hanpur The identification 
here proposed, it will be seen, practically agrees with that 
proposed by previous investigators* 

From Uras the pilgrim goes on to sarrate be cootmued his 
journey south east above 1000 h over mountams and along 
dangerous paths and across iron badges to the couutry Of ITa ahinir 
Our pilgrim transcribes this name Ka sse-mi^lo ^ 

^), and the transcription in the T‘ang Shu and other 
works IS Ko-shih mi (f^ ^ »• 


1 Julien VoL lu p 321 
1 CA 6 and Juliea Yol i p 262 . 

* Rev*! C Swymerton in Ind Ant Vol xx, p 336 



CHAPTER VIII 


CBOAK in COVT® 

KASHMIR TO RAJAPUR , 

KASHUIU. - ^ 

Poe an account of the pilgrim’s entry into Kashmir, 
and his amval at the capital of that country, we are in- 
debted to the narratire in the Life > This treatise tells 
U8 that Tuan chuang entered Kashnur temtorj by the 
rocky Pass which formed the western approach to the 
country At the outer end of the Pass he was received 
by ibe maternal uncle of tbe king, wbo bad been sent 
with horses and conrejances to escort him to the capital 
On the wpy thither tbe pilgrim passed several Buddhist 
monasteries in which be performed worship, and at one, 
the Hushkara ^ ^ Sl-nhira, he spent a mght. Dur- 
mg the night the Brethren of the monastery had dreams 
xn which they were informed by a deity that their guest 
was a Brother &om Maha China wbo, desirous of learning, 
was travelhng in India on a pilgrimage to Buddhist sacred 
places, the Brethren were also exhorted by the deity to 
rouse Ihemselves to religions exercises in order to earn 
by their proficiency the praise of their illustnous guest 
This was repeated on each of the few*days occupied by 
the^nilgnm and lus^nartv m reachi^ the rgval Dharma 
sala which was about a yojana from the capital At this 
building the king was waiting to receive the pilgrim and 
conduct him into the city His Majesty was attended by 
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his grandees, and by certain Buddhist monhs from the 
capital, and he had a inagni6cent retinue of aboTO 1000 men. 
He treated bis Chinese visitor with marked ceremonious 
respect, and-'mounted him on one of his large elephants 
■when setting out for the city. On his arrival here the 
pilgrim lodged for one night in the Jayendra Jjp 0 
PS ^-monastery, hut next day on the king's invitation he 
took up his quarters in the palace. Then His Majesty 
appointed some scores of Brethren with the illustrious 
Bhadanta Ch'eng djTJ), or ?Ya5a, at their head to wait 
on his Chinese guest He also inrited Yuan-chuang to 
read and expound the Scriptures, gave him twenty clerks 
to copy out Mss, and five men to act as attendants. The 
pilgrim remained here two years and devoted his time to 
the study of certain sutras and ^Jtstras, and to paying 
reverence at sacred vestiges (that is, places held in reve- 
rence by Buddhists). 

Neither the Records nor the Life ^ives the name of the 
king of Kashmir who so hospitably entertained our pilgrim. 
It was, apparently, the same king who about this time, 
as we learn onl-ching’S authority, received another Chinese 
pilgrim, by name Suan-hui fj), and entertained him 
as a guest in the ‘palace for about .a year, “'■when some 
unpleasantness arose which caused Siian-hui to leave and 
continue his ■wanderings.' * * ' v ’ 

Coming hack id the text of the Records "we find ‘a 
Chinese editorial note added to the "word Kashmir 'telling 
us that Ki(-Ka)-p‘in (j^ was an old and infioirpct 
name “’for the country. But in many Chinese treatises 
Ka-pin is a geographical term of vague and varying 
extension, and not the designation of a paiticular country. 
It is applied in different works to Ka'pis, Nagar, Candhrira, 
Udyana, and Kashmir. The region first called Kapin was 
once occupied by the Sakas (^),’' a great noinad people 
who spread themselves over vast regions to thehofth-nest 
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from •what is now the district of Kashgar. » Afterwards 
applied less vaguely Kapin was the name of a country 
south of the Ts‘uDg-Ling and subject to the Great Yue-ti 
(Getos), and it is said to have been a synonym for the 
Tsao (f§) of the Sui period.* But by several Chinese 
writers, and translators of Buddhist books into Chinese, 
both before and after our pilgrim’s time, the word Kapin 
is used to designate the country which he and others call 
Kashmir. Thus for the “charming Ka4mir-city” of the 
Divyavadana the Chinese translation has simply Kapin. 
Then we read of the rishi Revata, who lived on a mountain 
in Kapin, being converted by the Buddha, and building a 
tope (or chaitya) for the Buddha’s hair- and nail-relics. 
TUs Revata is “Raivataka, a bhikshu of Saila VihSxa at 
Kaimir”, and the “Saila vihara” was the Cliff ^)* 
Monastery not far from the old capital of Kashmir.* But 
by Chinese writers generally Kapin seems to have been 
always loosely applied; and even down to the T-ang period 
the word was used by them to designate a region which 
did not correspond to that afterwards known to them as 
Kashmir. Thus in the SsUyil'diiii, a Buddhistical treatise 
of the Sui period, Kapin is evidently the Kapis of other 
works, the country of Buddha’s skull-bone and of the 
Chinese Monastery. Even the T'ang-Shu treats Kashmir 
and Kapin as names of two countries, and gives descriptive 
particulars about each. In other works of the T‘ang 
period we find Kapin apparently used to denote the Nagar 
and Kapis of earlier writings. 

The word Kashmir is transcribed in Chinese in several 
ways giving slight differences as KaSmir and Kashmir, 
and it is explained as meaning “Who goes in?”. It is 
said to have arisen at the time when Madhy5ntika induced 
the dragon to turn the lake into dry land in the manner 
to he presently described. -When the people saV the arhat 


’ Han-Sba, eh. {>15, T. I. 

* Divyiv. p. 39'.); Tea.a-hso-eltmp, ek. 23j Ta-chih-ta-lon, eh. 9; 
Abhi-ta-TH). rf. 125; Bud. lal. Kep. p. 76. 
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'ittiiy? vltcrc wilcr iiail hcfn n momrnt lipforc l!icv wcrr 
ifrinl to venture to hiro nml kept cxchimin^ to cncli 
Ollier — iWio oof-i in^* TIu' etymoln^v, which rtmintlv 
one of Dein bwifh is cunoos but not fvtisfictorr Jhirnouf 
«upgestcil tint KnMnir might ho for Kft.'‘V ijn mir, nnd 
one vinctr of the f hmi'e traiKCnplions is Ka yr (tint 
IS Ka *t often ii^etl for K'»>Tapi)-iJii-/i> (>*s 4? 011) 
K'l^Tiiu mir, hut tiles'* chiricttrs imv simplv he for 
K lirair 

Tlf I Ig’ni pitr* a »1 ort gertral «!c»cnilJ n of Ka*1*nir In 
h i Ufjal Kunnpr, It i*t« |«* lU'pf al>otc Tcro li (!<C*) nilf») 
In circuit lurniuniJftl 1% <tcc|> no intamt orrr whicli wero 
narrow d fTcnll a fl il«« c»otitrs la^l al«aj» ! f«~i in 

1 rcgnablc The caj iIaI wl eli a ri»ef on it* wrt* 

flic sm IS or 13 /> front north to tooth anl f ir or fivo ft 
from cat! to writ. Tie dittni't wai a (;ool apTicul uni ot a 
and produee-t al undent fruiU anlPowen, it jlrldM alio bonet 
of the dracon itoclt lafTroo leotct an I me linnal p’anU Tie 
climate Wit Ter> col I m traton with much trow ae 1 I lUc win I 
The pc lie wore terge anl cotton (pat t eft, tl ry were volatile 
an 1 timi 1 l<tnR j rotect^d 1 j a drag n il cy cruwc I o»cr tl e r 
neislhoori, tlcy were gooil I wliinp lut doceitfil they wero 
fond of leaminj at 1 la 1 a faith which tmlrnecd orth xlosy at 1 
hetcredos) (tlut H II i ! It itm an I ether relipiout) nellildhii» 
Monaitenri were abote |00 m nuniter, anl U ere were aho^n 
6<i00 Buddhiit Brethren, and tiere were four Aioka tupei each 
containing above a j int (#A<i y) • f the botlily rclici nf tJ c Buddl a. 
The circuit which our pilgrim here assigns to the country 
of Kashmir is nhoul 3000 It above that gncri to it hr 
Ma Tuan hn and other authorities and it is CMdcntly 
much too great The rocky Pass (lit, “stone gale ) h} 
which the pilgrim entered the countr>, was ovidcntlj the 
western Pass which tcrinmatcs near the town of Par'i- 
muli (Var’lhamula) This is Albcrunis “ravine wfapcc#* 
the rner Jailam comes, at the other end of tlii» ravin* 
IS the watch station Dvflz, on both sides of tL** — r*»- 
Jailara Thence leaving tho rmne jou enter th' 
and reach in two more days Addistli'ln th* cl li’ c ' 


1 Tl chie chmg jin }i Supj lement M I 
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Kashmir passing on the road the Tillage of TJsh^ara 
■which lies on both sides of the valle} in the same mannei 
as^ Baramula ' In the text of the Lite the Prince is 
represented as meeting the pilgnm at the outer end of 
the Pass but as he had horses and carnages with him 
we must understand him as waiting for the pilgrim at the 
Dvar at the inner end of the Pass In the T ang Shu 
the name of the capital of Kashmir is given as Po lo mi 
lo pii Jo m ^ S) that is Baramuh (or VaiSha 

mula) pura. Other aulhorilies give Pilo-ta 3 ® ^L) 
that IS Bhira^h or Shan c/i»e» meaning “of good 

sohdity’ as names for the capital m previous periods 
Our pilgrim represents the capital as having a large river 
on its west side and the T aog Shu tells us that this was 
the Mi na SI to ^ perhaps Menasita 

Among the products of Kashmir specified by the pilgnm 
in this passage is an aiticle the name of winch here as 
m othei passages is given by me as “saffron ’ The on 
gmal for this is Tiih chin hsiang (^* ^ which Julien 
and others always render by Curcima or tnrmenc. But 
this undoubtedly is not the meaning of the term here and 
in other passages of the Becords and Life The word 
7isjan^ means “mcense’ or “peifume’, and Yxih chin 
pronounced like Guh kum evidently represents a Xoreign 
word In Sansknt one name for saff'ron is Kiinktana, and 
Ytih-chin m its old pronunciation is to be regarded as- a 
tianscnption of this word or of a provincial variation of 
it like the Tibetan GurkiO>i That /isiaii^ is 

“saffron’ is seen also by comparing the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations of a Sanskiit passage which tells of 
Madhyantika’s proceedmgs m Kashmir The valuable 
plant which this arhat carries off from the Gandhamadana 
Mountain and introduces into Kashmir is called saffron 


* Alberun Vol j p ^7 So Baron Hugel leaving this “Indian 
Paradise “passed through a rock which together with the nver 
forms a strong barrier IVaveh m Kashmir and the Panjab p 1"2 
(tr Jems) 

Ahbi ta vib ch 12o 
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m tl^ Tibetan" lendenng and Ttthcliin in the Chinese 
version ‘ The saffron plant Crocus sativus, has been 
gieatly cultivated in this counti) from a verj earli j^eriod 
Its Bowers were long ago used to adorn the necks of 
oxen at the autumn festival m the countrj, and they were 
boiled in aromatic spirits to make a perfume * This, or 
some preparation of the flowers, was largely used in 
northern countnes in the service of worship offered befoie 
images in Buddhist temples The flowers of the saffron 
plant are still largely used m decoctions both as a con- 
diment and as a pigment, b\ man} of the inhabitants of 
Kashmir 2 But the/ei(f)f) t/tth-chm or purple saffron was 
forbidden as a dye material to the Buddliist Brethren 
It seems very likely that the term Yuh chin lisiang is 
sometimes used in a loose manner and applied to turmeric, 
just as the name “Saffron”, we learn is often given to 
turmenc and saffflower< 

The word for “lenses” m Tuan cbuang’s description in 
the passage under consideration is htiO'chu (>}i J^) lit. 
“fire pearls”, and this is rendered by Julien “lentilles de 
verre” The pilgrim was here apparently translating the 
Sanskrit woid dahanopala which means Jire stone, burntngf 
gem, and is a name for crystal lenses These “fire pearls” 
are described as being like crystal eggs and one of the 
tortures of the Hungry Ghosts is that for them the drops 
of ram turn into “fire pearls’ 

The reader will observe that our pilgrim in his enume- 
ration of some of the chief products of Kashmir, has not 
a word about its grapes aod wine Yet the country was 
celebrated foi its grapes and it was long the only place 


> Sar ViD Tsa aluh, c7i 40 Tar S 12 A }U waag chuan eh 4 
See D' Bretschaeider in Ch Dotes and Quenes Yol iii p 65 and 
IV p 97 

* Abhi ta vib ch 12 Fa juan ebnlm cA 36 

3 Oq tbe saffron of Kashmir see Lawrence s “Vallej of Kashmir ’ 
p 342 

* Glossary of Ang Ind Terms s v Saffron 
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in all the parts about India m which wine was ruad^from 
the juice of the grape 

With reference to the state of Enddhism it is remarkable 
that our"^ pilgrim gives the number of Buddhist establish- 
ments" in this country as only 100, while Wu L'ung, who 
lived in it for some time above a century latei, gives the 
number at his time as 300 ' 

Ka.a'hmir is one of the most important and most famous 
lands in the history of the spread and development of 
Buddhism In the literature of this religion we find 
frequent reference to the capital, and the country generally, 
in terms of praise and admiration The pious, learned, 
and eloquent Bxelhien of the region seem to have had a 
great reputation even at the time of king Asoka who is 
represented as calhng on the disciples of Buddha dwelling 
in the “charming city of Ka^mir” to come to his Council * 
When the Buddha and the Yaksha Tajrapani —not Anande 
as Yuan chuaug relates— were returning through the air 
from the conquest and conversion of the Dragon of Udjana, 
as they were over the green vales of Kashmir Buddha 
drew Vajrapapi’s attention to them 5 Into these, the 
Buddha predicted, after my pan-mrv ina an arhat named 
Madhyantika will introduce my rebgion, and the country 
will become distinguished as a home of the Brethren 
devoted to absorbed meditation (Samadhi) and prolonged 
contemplation (VipasMma) In another book the Buddha 
IS represented as having prophesied that Kashmir would 
become rich and prospeious as Uttaravat, that Buddhism 
would flourish in it, the number of the disciples being 
beyond counting, and that it would become like the Tushita 
Paradise * The country, he said, would be like Indra’s 
Pleasuie-gardeo, or the Anavatapta Lake district, and it 
would be a real “great Buddhist Congregation ” 

The pilgrim proceeds -with hia uarratiTe and relates the etory 

> Shib li chisg, J A 1895, p 341ff 

> Tsa 3 ban cbing ch 23, Oiryar p 399 

3 Sar Tin Yao ghih ch 9 

* Lien hua mieo ching, ch S (Bon 'Vo 46a) 
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of Madhyantik'i’s Coming According to the native records, he 
states, Eashmir was originally a dragon lake "When the Buddha, 
having subdued the wicked dragon ofUdjana, bad arrived above 
Kashmir on his way through the air to Central India he said 
to Ananda— “After my decease Madhyantika, an ar6at, will 'in 
this place establish a country, settle people, and propagate 
Buddhism" In the 60*** year after Buddha's decease, the pilgrim 
continues, Ananda’a disciple the arhat hladhyantika, perfect m 
spiritual attainments having heard of Buddha’s prediction was 
delighted ^ He accordingly came hither and took his seat in a 
wood at a great mountain Here he made miraculous exhibitions 
and the dragon seeing these asked the arhat what he wanted 
“I want yon to grant me room for my knees in the lake”, was 
the reply, i e T want to have as much dry land in the lake as 
will enable me to sit cross legged The dragon thereupon pro- 
ceeded to grant the arhat’a request hy withdrawing water from 
the lake, but Madhyantika by the exercise of his supernatural 
powers enlarged his body until the dragon had drawn off all the 
water of the lake Then the dragon was accommodated in a 
lake to the north-west of the old one, and his relations and 
dependents went to live in a small one The dragon now begged 
Madhyantika to remain permanently and receive due service, 
but the arhat replied that this was impossible as the time was 
near for his pan nirvana At the dragon s request, however, 
Madhyantika consented that fais 500 arhats should remain in 
Kashmir as long as Buddhism lasted m the country, the laud to 
become again a lake when Buddhism ceased to exist Madbyan- 
tika now by his miraculous powers built 500 monasteries and 
afterwards be bought foreign slaves to serve the Brethren 
Some time after his decease these infenors became rulers of the 
country , hut neighbouring states despising them as a low born 
breed would not have intercourse with them, and called them 
Knla or “the Bought” 

This account of Jiladhyantika does not quite agree with 
any of the older accounts in Buddhist books These, 
however, piesent some interesting md important points of 
difference among tliemsehes Tuan chuang's narrative 
follows the version which is to he found with slight 
sanations of detail m the “A-yu wang-chuan” version of 
the Asok^ivadana, the Sarvala Vinaya, and m the Tibetan 
texts translated h) Schiefnei and Eockhill » In these 

« A-yu-wang chuan, ch 4, Sar Tin Tsa shih ch 40. Tar 1 c 
Kockhill Life p ICGIT ' 
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Madhyintika is a disciple of Ananda converted^ and 
ordained m the last moments of \.nahdas life be is a 
master of 600 disciples, and comes with these from the 
Hiraavat to the place where Ananda is about to pass 
ai\ay,*on a magic isle in the Ganges inanda ordains the 
master and Ins disciples and all immediate!) attain arhat- 
ship, tl^eJ'^\ant to pass away before Ananda, but he gives 
the master Buddha’s commission for ^nm to go and teach 
Buddhism in Kashmir^ and the commission is accepted 
The name given to the master and ilso* apparently to 
his disciples Is explained as meaning Mid water tJx) 
ns if Mndh) an taka (for udaka) because the) were ordained 
and perfected on an i land in the Ganges it is also 
explained by Slid da) (c|i |J) as if Madliyan dina because 
the ordination took place at mid dav But accordvng to 
the “Shan chien IQ iibblsha Buddhaohoslio, the “Dipa 
varasa and the “Mah'lvansa MiddbYlntika called 
Majjhantiko the tbera lived lo the time of Moggala putta 
Tissa and was sent by that bead of the cbmeb from 
PataUputra to Kaehmir and Gandbara ’ Then there xs 
a Kashmir Abhidharma treatise in whicli we have a 
dragon called “Fearless’ in the counlrv This dragon 
plagues the 500 arhals in their monasteries the arhats 
have no magic powerful enough to dnve the dragon away, 
a foreign Brother comes who has no skill la magic aad 
no supernatural powers whatever, bv the power of a pure 
strict life (sila) he using only a polite request nils the 
country of the dragon In the Fill ver ions of iladhyan- 
tika’s. storv the name of the dragon is AravSla, the -l-fo- 
pohi of the Chinese translation, in the Sarvata Yinaya 
it IS Hu lung the Hulunta of RockhilL This dragon 
was a vneked spiteful creature sending floods to rum 
crops according to the Pali accounts, and he is perhaps 
the original of the Udjana dragon 


I Shan ch en lu vtb ch. 2, Vinays t ol lu 
1 4 ilah, cA XU 
1 Abhi ta vib cA 44 
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language of Bnddlusm be bad “macle three imnvdnte 
karmas” RO X)» fmantarya karmas Stung 

by conscience, and haunted by fear, be now skulked from 
place to place until be reached Pttahputra. Here be 
resolved to enter religion, and be casih persuaded a monk 
of the KukutSrama vihara to have him ordained He 
now devoted all bis energies and abilities to bis new 
profession and, having zeal and capacity, he soon rose to 
be the head of the establicbment, and the leader of a 
large part} m the church at P italiputra. His intellectual 
abilities were much aboie those of the ordinary brethren, 
but his ortbodoty was doubtful, and his moral character 
was not above suspicion Mahadeva claimed to have 
attained arhatship, and ho explained away circumstances 
which seemed to he destructive of bis claim In answer 
to queries from younger brethren he enunciated Hi e dogmas, 
or tenets, which led to much discucsion and at length to 
open “dissension These tenets were, (1) An arhat may 
commit a sm under unconscious temptation, (2) One may 
he an arhat and not know it, (3) An arhat may have 
doubts on matters of doctrine, (4) One cannot attain 
arhatship without the aid of a teacher, (6) The “noble 
ways” may begin by a shout, that is, one meditating 
seriously on religion may make such an exclamation as 
“How sad’’ and by so doing attain progress towards per- 
fection These five propositions Mahideva declared to be 
Buddha’s teaching, but the senior Brethren declared “them 
to be Mahadeva’s invention and opposed to the orthodox 
teaching There weie at the time four “sets” or “parties” 
of Buddhists at Pataliputra and these had hitter contro- 
versies about the five propositions When dispute ran 
high the king, on Mahadeva’s suggestion, called an assembly 
of all the monks to have an open discussion and vote on 
the subject, the king being a fnend and patron ofMahS- 
deva When, the assembly was summoned it was attended 
by a number of senior Brethren, who were arhats, and by 
an immense number of ordinary ordained members of the 
church The superior Brethren argued andioted against 
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the five propositions, bat the) -were fai outnumbered by 
the inferior members who were all friends of Mahadeva 
■When the discussion and voting were over the wrangling 
still continued, and the king ordered all the brethren to 
be embarked in rotten boats and sent adnft on the Ganges; 
by this means he tbongbt it would be shewn who "vsere 
arhats and who were not. But at the critical moment 
600 arhats rose in the air, and floated away to Kashmir. 
Here they dispersed, and settled m lonely places among 
the vales and mountains. When the king heard what had 
occurred he repented, and sent messengers to coax the 
arhats to return to his capital, but they all refused to 
leave Hereupon he caused 500 monasteries to be built 
for them, and gave the country to the Buddhist church 
These 600 arhats introduced and propagated the Stbavira 
school m Kashmir, and the roajonty of infenor brethren 
at Fataliputia began the MabSsangbika school. 

It will be noticed that m this account we have neither 
the name of the king nor the date of the schism. But 
in the “I-pu-tsung-lun’' and the “Sbi*pa-pu-lun” the king 
18 Asoka, and the time above 100 yeais after Buddha’s 
decease Additional information on the subject will be 
found m Wassiljew’s “Buddhismus” and m Sobiefner’s 
“Taranatha” ‘ In the “Shan cbien-lu-vibhasba” and m the 
passages of the Pah works referred to in connection with 
Madhyantika we find mention of a Mahadeva at Patah- 
putra 2 But this man bved apparently a good and pious 
life, and he was sent by Tissa as a missionary to the 
Andhra country. He preached (or composed) the “Deva- 
duta sutra” that is the Deva-messenger sutra, m Chinese 
THen-shi-clitug ^), and be seems to have been 

successful in propagating Buddhism. This may be the 
Jlabadeva of the northern treabses, the popular and in- 
fluential ahhott of Patabputra But the latter dies, and 


* Was Bad S 62, Tar S 61 and 293, Ehys Bands in J P.A.S. 
1892, p 9 

i Shan chien lu nb c7i 2, Vinaya Vol in, p 316 
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langunge of Buddhism he had “made three immediate 
1 armas” ( 3 ^ H 1”^ Ri] 31) t^ree anantarya karmas Stung 
by conscience, and haunted by fear, he now skulked from 
place to place until he reached Pitahputia Here he 
resolved to enter religion, and he easily persuaded a monk 
of the KukutSrama Tihaia to have him oidained He 
now devoted all his energies and abilities to his neiv 
profession and, having zeal and capacity, he soon rose to 
be the head of the establishment, and the leader of a 
large party in the church at Pataliputra His intellectual 
abilities were mpch above those of the oidinary brethren, 
hut his oithodoiy was doubtful, and his moral character 
was not above suspicion Mahadeva claimed to have 
attained arhatship, and he explained away cucumstances 
which seemed to be destructive of his claim In answer 
to queries from younger bretliren he enunciated five dogmas, 
or tenets, which led to much discussion, and at length to 
open 'dissension These tenets were, (1) An aibat may 
commit a sin under nnconscious temptation, (2) One may 
he an arhat and not know it, (3) An arhat may have 
doubts on matters of doctrine, (4) One cannot attain 
arhatship without the aid of a teacher, ( 6 ) The “noble 
ways" may begin by a shout, that is, one meditatmg 
seriouslj on rehgion may make such an exclamation as 
“How sad I” and by so doing attain progress towards per- 
fection These five propositions Mahadeva declared to be 
Buddha’s teaching, but the senior Brethien declared them 
to be Mahadeva’s invention and opposed to the orthodox 
teachmg There wexe at the tune four “sets” or “parties” 
of Buddhists at Pataliputra, and these had bitter contro- 
versies about the five propositions When dispute ran 
high the king, on Mahadeva’s suggestion, called an assembly 
of all the monks to have an open discussion and vote on 
the subject, the king being a friend and patron of Maha- 
deva When the assembly was summoned it was attended 
by a number of semoi Brethren, who were arhats, and by 
an immense number of ordinary ordained members of the 
church. The superior Brethren argued and voted against 
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the five propositions, but they were fai outnumbered by 
the mfenoi members who were all friends of Mahadeva 
When the discussion and voting were over the wranghng 
still continued, and the king ordered all the brethren to 
be embarked in rotten boats and sent adnft on the Ganges, 
by this means he thought it would be shewn who were 
arhals and who were not. But at the critical moment 
600 arhats rose m the air, and floated away to Kashmir. 
Here they dispersed, and settled m lonely places among 
the vales and mountains When the king heard what had 
occurred he repented, and sent messengers to coax the 
arhats to return to his capital, but they all refused to 
leave Hereupon he caused 600 monasteries to he built 
for them, and gave the country to the Buddhist church 
These 500 arhats introduced and propagated the Sthavira 
school in Kashmir, and the majority of infenor brethren 
at Pataliputia began the MahSsaugbika school. 

It will be noticed that m tins account we have neither 
the name of the kmg nor the date of the schism. But 
in the “I-pu-tsung-lutt” and the “Shi-pa-pn-lun” the king 
IS Asoka, and the tune above 100 years after Buddha’s 
decease Additional information on the subject will be 
found in Wassiljew’s “Buddhismus” and m Schiefner’s 
“Taranatha” > In the “Shan chicn-lu-vibh5sba” and in the 
passages of the Fab woiks referred to in connection with 
Madhyantika we find mention of a hlahsdeva at Patah- 
putra ^ But this man lived apparently a good and pious 
life, and he was sent by Tissa as a missionary to the 
Andhra country He preached (or composed) the “Deva- 
duta-sutra” that is the Deva-messenger sutra, in Chinese 
T'len-sht-clnng ( 5 ^ and be seems to have been 

successful m propagating Buddhism. This may he the 
Mahadeva of the northern treatises, the popular and in- 
fluential ahbott of Patahputra But the latter dies, and 


» Was Bad- S 62, Tar S 61 and 293, Rhys Davids in J E.A S. 
1892 p 9 

» Shan chien lu vib ch 2, Vmaya Vol m, p 316 
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IS cremated with peculiar ciicumstances at the Qp,pital, 
and there is no mention of his mission to Andhra. On 
the other hand it seems possible that the Brethien, sent 
away in different dueftions as apostles, were men who 
had taken prominent parts m the controveisies which had 
arisen among the Buddhists of Pstaliputra All accounts 
seem to agree in representing their Mahadeva a man 
of unusual abilities and learning, and the story of his 
gieat crimes as a layman, and his unscrupulous ambition 
as an ahhott, related in the Abhidharma treatises are 
probably the malicious mrenttons of enemies 

Oar pilgrim next proceeds to relate the circumstances con* 
nected with the great Goonal summoned by KEnishka This 
king of Gandhara Yuan chuang tells us m the four hundredth 
year after the decease of Buddha was a great and powerful 
sovereign whose away extended to many peoples In his leisure 
hours he studied the Buddhist scriptures havink a monk every 
day in the palace to grive him instroction But as the Brethren 
taught him different and contradictory interpretations, owing to 
conflicting tenets of sectanans the king fell into a state of 
helpless uncertainty Then the Venerable Farsra explained to 
His Majesty that in the long lapse of time since Buddha left 
the world disciples of schools and masters with various theories 
had arisen all holding personal views and all in conflict On 
hearing this the king was greatly moved and expressed to Parsva 
his desire to restore Buddhism to eminence and to have the 
Tnpitaka explained according to the tenets of the various 
schools Parsva gave his cordial approval Of the suggestion 
and the king thereupou issued summonses to the holy and wise 
Brethren in all his realm These came in crowds from all 
quarters to Gandhara where they were entertained for seven 
days They were far too numerous however to make a good 
working Council so the king had recourse to a process of 
selection First all bad to go away who had not entered the 
saintly career— had not attained one to the four degrees of per- 
fection Then of those who remaioed all who were arhats were 
selected and the rest dismissed of the arhats again those who 
had the “three fold intelhgenee and the “six fold penetration" 
were retained, and these were further thinned out by dismissing 
all of them who were not thoroughly versed in the Tripitaka 
and well learned in the Five Sciences By this process the 
number of arhats for the Council was reduced to 499 
Yuan chuang goes on to tell that the king proposed Gandhara 
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as the place of meeting for the Cooncil, but that this place was 
oCjected to on account of its heat and dampness Then Raja- 
gUia vraa proposed, but Pirira and others objected that there 
•• were too many adherents of other sects there and at last it 
' was decided to hold the Cooncil in Kashmir So the king and 
* the athats came to his country, and here the king built a 
monastery for the Brethren » , 

When the texts of the Tnpitaka were collected for the making 
of eipositorj Commentaries on them, the Venerable Vaaumitra 
was outside tbe door in monk’s costume The other Brethren 
would dot admit'him becaose he was stQl in tbe bonds of the 
world, n^t ah nrbat. In reply \o his chim to deliberate, tbe 
others told him to g<5 away and come to join them when he 
had attained arhatship Vasuroitm said be did not value this 
attainment a spittle— he was aiming at Buddhahood and he 
would not hate any petty condition (“go in a small path’}, still 
he could become an arhat before a ailk ball which he threw in 
the air fell to tbe ground When he threw tbe ball the Devas 
said to him so as to be beard by all— irdl you who are to 
become Buddha and take tbe place of Maitreya honoured in the 
three worlds and the stay of all creatures— will jou here realise 
this petty fruit? Tbe Betas kept tbe ball and tbe arbats made 
apologies to Vasumitra and invited him to become tbeirPresident 
accepting his deci<tons on all disputed points 
This Council, Yuan ebaang continues, composed 100000 stanzas 
of npadesa fastras explanatory of the canonical sQtras 100000 
stanzas of Vinaya nbhasba Nostras explanatory of the 'Visaya, 
and 100 000 stanzas of Abbidbanna vibbasba s&stras explanatory 
of tbe Abhidharma For this exposition of the Tnpitaka all 
learning from remote antiquity was thoroughly examined, the 
general sense and tbe terse language [of the Buddhist scriptures] 
were again made clear and distinct, and the learning was widely 
diffused for the safe guiding of disciple* King Kanishka had 
the treatises when finished wntlen out on copper plates and 
enclosed these in stone boxes, which he deposited m a tope 
made for the purpose He then ordered the Yakshas to keep 
and guard tbe texts, and not allow any to be taken out of the 
country by heretics, those who wished to study them could do 
so in the country When leaving to return to his own country 
Kanishka renewed Asokas gift of all Kashmir to the Buddhist 
church 

This account of king Kanishka’s Council and its work 
IS Tory interesting, hut it requires to he supplemented by 
some notes and explanations There are also some 
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statements of the author which, in the abstract here ^iven, 
are diffeieat from the versions giren in Julien’s full trans- 
lation Thus Yuan-chuang lepresents the king as'sum- 
moning the aihats to make vibhasha lun, that is, discussions 
on, or expositions of, the Canonical works Juhen, however, 
makes the author state that the king “voulut composer 
(im traite intitule) Vibhasha ’^astra”. Here the words 
which I have put m brackets are an addition "by the 
translator and do injury to,the*text Again, when all 
was ready for the Council to ■proceed to work, the Vener- 
able Vasumitra, Yuan-chuang tells us, hu-tvai-na-yi 

it) ^hich Juhen translates “ae tenait en dehors de 
de la porte et raccommodait son vetement” But the’ 
voids mean simply “was outside in monk's costume”. The 
term na (sometimes written yi is of very frequent use 
in this sense of “bhikshu’s clothing”. Thus the monk's 
complete dress is called “the five na^yi of the cemeteries”, 
and we read of a Brother na-yi yen‘iso, “sitting meditating 
in monk’s dress, it was one of the rules of Devadatta’s 
fraternity that the members should for life “don ho yi” 
The expression in our text is used to indicate that Vasu- 
mitra was au ordinary bhikshu, not an arhat* 

The story which follows about the attempt to exclude 
Vasumitra from the deliberations of the Council, because 
he was only an ordinary bhikshu, is a feeble imitation of 
the story about Auanda at the jFirst Council In our 
text Yuan-chuang, going accordmg to Mahayamst tradi- 
tions, identifies the Vasumitra of KanishU's tune with 
Buddhas disciple of the same name The latter, as the 
Buddha is represented telbng his audience, had in a far 
past existence been a monkey, as such he acquired a 
knowledge of and faith in Buddhism, and he received the 
prediction that in a future birth he would become Buddha, 
in the time of Gautama Buddha he had been born as a 
human creature and in due course of time bad become a 


• Vasumitra so chi lun, ck 2 (So 1289), Kao aeng chuan ch B, 
Shih auDg lu, c/» SO 
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disciple and risen to great eminence But something 
remained over from Ins siraious life winch led him to play 
and gambol occasionally, and so give cause of offence 
Buddha, Uov,e\er, explained the circumstances, and stated 
that Vasumitra was so take the place of Araitre}a, and 
finally succeed the latter as Buddha with tbo name Sbih- 
tzu yue (or merel} Sliili tzQ) Ju lai, that is Lion moon (or 
Lion) Tath igata * Thus the Vasumitra of Yuang chuang’s 
storj having the rank of a Bodhisattva (being a “P usa- 
bhikshu as he is called) \ias above the degree of arhat 
according to Maha) mist teaching, and hence his refusal 
in the story to acquire the “petty fruit” It was probably 
a survival of simious propensities which made him play 
with the ball of silk m the very solemn circumstances 
here related The story here told about Vasumitra is 
very like one given lu an old Mahajana lustra about this 
pusa. But in the latter treatise it is a stone mIiicIi be 
tlirows in the air, the stone is caught and held by devas 
who tell Vasumitra that he is to seek bodhi, that they 
ate to obtain emancipation through him and that after 
twenty kalpas he will become Buddlia * 

Vasumitra here as m other places translated Shih yii 
(ill: IS a name common to several illustrious Buddhists 

m the early periods of the church The personal disciple 
of the Buddha already mentioned who is destined to he 
come Buddha may perhaps be the stliavira with this name 
who IS placed by one authority next in succession to 
TJpagupta 3 Then we have the S istra Master Vasumitra 
mentioned in the Records who composed the ‘ Abhidliaima 
prakarana pada ^astra” already noticed, and the “Abbi- 
dharma dhatiikayapada Sastra” * It was probably also this 
author who composed the ^Wushihlun' to which Dhar* 
matrata supplied a shoit expository commentary This is 


> Fo shuo shih tzu jue Fo pen sheng ching (Xo 414) Tsun Vasu 
mitra P usa so chi lun Preface (No 1289) 

3 "Wei jih tsa nan ching (No 1328) 

3 Dharmatara shan ching ch 1 (No 1341) 

* Abhj chie shen tsu Ian (No 128^ 
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apparently not the Bodhisattva Vasumitra to -whom is 
ascribed tbe authorslup of the “Aiya Yasumitra ^Sodhi- 
sattva sangiti sastra” ^ The ‘ Abhidharma mahavibh isha 
hastra” is also said to hare been the work of the 500 
arhats of Kamshka’s Council \nth Vasumitra at their 
head But there is nothing either m this treatise or the 
Sangiti i istra to show that these woiks were written at 
the time of Kanishka nor is there anything m either to 
show that it was whoUy or m part the work of Vasumitra. 
It IS only in one text out of four that the Sangiti sastra 
appears with Arya Vasumitra on the title page as author 
These two treatises coutain references to Vasumitra and 
quotations from him and the Vibhasha” work mentions 
him as one of the Pour Great Lun sbi of the Sarvasti 
radin School’ He was noted among the learned and 
mgemous Doctors of this School for his theory about the 
threefold division of time and states of existence He 
held that the Past Present, and Future are all realities 
and that they differ as to their net (fi) “locations’, or 
‘ Conditions’ as M* Rockhill renders the corresponding 
Tibetan term Then there is also the Vasumitra who 
composed the impoitant treatises ‘ Cbih pu yi lun” and 
“Yi pu tsung lun” » Moreover there is the Vasumitra who 
furnished a commentary to Vasubandhu’s celebrated “Abhi 
dbarraa koSa sastra”, but of him httle or nothing seems 
to be known s The Vasumitra who is given as the seventh 
Patriarch in the succession from Kaiyapa and who is 
supposed to have lived in the 6*'‘ century B C , need not 
he further mentioned * 

The unfriendly feeling exhibited by the 499 arhats of 
Kamshka’s Council in our pilgrim s narrative towards 
Vasumitra reminds us, as has been stated, of Ananda 
Tini 'i’ue Smst Council But the old Idahayana Sastra to 


» See Isun \ asumitra P osa so clu lun Cf Ttr S 67ff 
1 Club pu ji lun fVo 108o), Tii pu tsung lun (No 128r 
J Ilur Int. r 6G0ff 
* Cbil jne lu eh 3 
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•which reference has been made tells us of an enrious 
opposition to Yasumitra on the part of certain junior 
Brethren, and the hostility is not represented as con- 
nected with the Council In both accounts, however, the 
gemus and learning of Vasumitra are indispensable, and 
he overcomes the enmity, and gams the admiration of 
the Brethren 

The pilgrim tells us that when Yasumitra was admitted 
the Council being duly constituted proceeded to its work 
which was, not to levise or rearrange the canonical 
treatises, but to furnish these with commentaries and 
discussions. Taking the sutras first the arhats composed 
100000 stanzas of upadeSa or explanatory comments on 
these Julien makes the author saj they composed “le 
traite Oupade^a (jastra”, and here again the addition of 
“le traite” spoils the meaning Although there are upa* 
deSas to several individual sutras, or to a class of sutras, 
there does not seem to have ever been a general upadeaa- 
gastra for all the sutra-pitaka 

This woid upadesa seems to have puzzled some of the 
early translators from Sanskrit mto Chinese, and some 
of them apparently did not understand its meaning and 
den'vation One curious eiplanation of it is that it is 
“oral instruction to leave lust and cultivate goodness” * 
As the designation of a class of canonical treatises it is 
translated by Lun-i ,^) or Discussion The term was 
technically used to denote a treatise made by a bhikshu, 
and explanatory of the teachings of a canonical sutra, 
and the work itself might become a recognized sutra It 
uas then called a to tiistiagmsh it (rom fhe 

primitive Dpadesa sutras, and it was also called a ilaho- 
pade&a, or Great ITpadeSa An essential requisite of such 
a work was that its teachings should be perfectly in ac- 
cordance ■with those of the accepted canon. An npade^a 
presented for approval, and rejected on account of its 


I Sai hsiang Inn, ch 1 (Xo ISSC^ 
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heterodovj" is called a Iiaropade a ' TLe Council coi^o'ed 
also 100000 stanzas exilaming the Vinara — “Yinava 
Tibbasba lun*’ There is an extant treatise entitled ‘•Sar 
Tata (or Sarvastiradm) rmaya nbbasba’’ Trhich may have 
been regarded as the work of the Council Lnfortunately 
there is only a Chinese version of this nork which is m 
nine chnan of unknown date and imperfect The onginak 
however was evidentlj composed at a time long after the 
Buddha m a countrv ontside of India and for the use 
of foreigners There is nothmg in the work, however to 
shew that it was the work of Earn hkas Council' 
According to our pilgrim this Council further made 
100000 stanzas of expo<iition or discussion of the Abhi 
dharma — AbhidUarma viblusha lun. There are several 
vibhashd treatises in this section of the canon, and it 
would seem that there are others which have disappeared. 
In the existing collections of Buddhist books m China 
we find a treatise known bv its short name “Yibhasha 
lun Its full title being ibhasba «buo Abhidharma 
shtakhanda^ * This book is sometimes wrongly a'cnbed 
to Eatyaiaaiputra who apparently composed the ongmal 
text to which this work serves as a commentary The 
author ot the “Yibbasba lun is given as Shi t e-p an m 
the native pronunciation being perhaps something Siddha 
vanni Ihis man apparently lived in Kashmir and accord 
ing to bis own statement about 1000 a ears after Buddhas 
deatL Another vibhasba treati'e is the •'hort one entitled 
"Wu shi (2 vibhasha Ion” compo'sed by the great 
Dharmatara.* This is an exposition ofYasumitras ‘•TYu 
shi lun a treatise winch does not appear among the 
canomcal books Then we have the long and important 
work called “Abludhanna (or Abbidbarmata) vibha'ha 
lun already mentioned. This treatise which was evidentl} 

1 Ta pan me p an ching (No 114) Yi ch le ch ng \-in yi cJi 1 
Sar Y n. "Matnla, ch 6 

2 Sar Ym Vibhasha (Nos 113o and IISC). 

s Yibbasba Inn end of treatise (No 1** 9). 

* r7a shih vibbasha lun (No l‘>83) 
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■writte^ in Kashnur 'was composed according to tlie trans 
lators into Chinese by 500 arhats It is an exposition 
and discussion of Katyijamputra’s Abludharma juana 
prasthana sastra , the short Chinese translation for which 
IS “Fachihlun’ ^ p&) But the “Ahhidharma ta 
vibhasha Inn was eridently not composed by the Kamshka 
Council for not to mention other matters it relates a 
miracle which it sajs occurred formerly m the reign of 
that king 

The word ulihusha is often rendered in Chmese by 
Kuang shuo ^ nprelienstie statement or Kuang- 

clne ^4) comj)re?»ensiie explanation But more ap 
propnate rendermgs are chung chung sbiio (|£ ^ ,Jt) and 
fen fen sbuo I I ) meaning statement hy classes or 
sections^ It denotes pioperly acommentarj or discussion 
on a canonical text especially on an Abhidharma treatise ^ 
The term hoivever seems to have become restricted by 
some at least to the Abhidharma commentaries written 
by certain masters m Buddhism chiefly of Kashmir who 
attached themselrcs to the Sairastivadm School These 
Masters are very often called Vibhasha sbi (gfi) but they 
are also sometimes called hy other names such as Kashmir 
ehi A vibhasha must apparently be a commentary on 
an abhidharma treatise elucidating the text bj the opi 
nions of various authoiitics and it is not necessary that 
the author should be bound by the views of the Sarvasti 
vadxns or any other school or sect Theie are also as 
has been seen Vinaya vibbash is and these are Commen 
tanes or discussions on Vinaya rules as promulgated by 
certain disciples or enforced by certain schools 
Yuanchuangs lemarks about the learning brought to 
the making of the explanatory commentaries on the Tripi 
taka do not appear m the translations The extent of 
the commentators’ mvestigations is doubtless overstated 
but there is evidence of great study and research in the 


* li ch le citing yin y eft 17 
2 Tsa abhi ham lun Int ct al pjo 1287) 
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“Vibliasha-lun” and “Abhidbarraa-iaalia vibh5.sLa-luij'’ In 
these books we find an extraordinary acquaintance with 
Buddhist learning of vanons kinds, and also with Bralimin- 
ical learning including the original Indian alphabets, the 
Vedas and their angas 

It IS to the statements made by our pilgrim about 
Kanishka’s Council that we are indebted foi neaily all 
our information about the Council In later Tibetan 
books we find mention of it and some particulars about 
it which do not agree with Yuan-chuaug’s account^ In 
the Life of Vasubandhu also we read of an assembly 
meeting in Kapin (Kashmir) 500 years after Buddha’s 
decease 2 It contained 600 arbats and 500 Bodhisattras 
with Katyayani putra as President, the Vice-President 
being A^iaghosha These sages compiled the “Sarvata 
Ahhidbarma” and composed for it a commentary — nbhasha 
"When the latter was finished it was written out on stone 
by ASvaghosha, and placed under guard, and the king, 
whose name is not given, forbade the carrying away of 
any part of the tieatise out of the country. This account 
also does not agree with Vuan-chuang’s nanative which 
must be tieated with suspicion as probably containing 
some grave mistakes The discovery of the copper plates 
which he mentions, with the treatises inscribed on them, 
would help much to make known the Buddhism taught m 
the schools of Kashmir lu or about the first century of 
our era 

Our pilgrim continaes bis narratire and tells us of the invasion 
of Kashmir and the assassination of its Kritiya usurping sever 
eign by the king of the Tokhara country Himatala in the 
600*1* year after the Buddha’s decease "We are told that after 
Kanishka’s death a native dynasty had arisen in Kashmir and 
its sovereign had become a penecutor of Buddhism Hereupon 
the king of Himatala 'who was a Sakya by descent and a zealous 
Buddhist determined to drive the cruel Kritija king from his 
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throne and restore Buddhism By a stratagem cunmnglj densed 
and skilfully earned out he succeeded m killing the king of 
T\a«hmir He then banished the chief ministers of the Court 
and reinstated Buddhism as the religion of the country and 
then returned to his own kingdom But the pilgnm adds in 
the coarse of time the Knbj-as who still hated the Buddhists 
and bore them grudges regained the sovereignty and at Tuan 
chnangs time the country had no laith in Buddhism and gaie 
itself up to other sects 

The flimatala of this passage is a country of which 
we have some account m the XU*’ cJitian (Book) of these 
Records and it will meet us again 

The pilgnm now proceeds to mention some of the noteworthj 
sacred objects connected with Buddh sm m this distnct, and be 
begins with a Slonasterj containing above 300 Brethren and at 
it a tope bn It for a Tooth relic of the Buddha. These build 
mgs he tells us were situated on the south side of a mountain 
to the north of the old capital and above ten h BODUi>east from 
the new cap tal The tooth brought from India was presen ed 
in the tope and 'k uan chuang describes its size and colour TTe 
have also the legend of the acquisition of this relic by a per 
secuted monk of the coantr) who bad gone to Indn on a 
pilgnmage 

The Tooth relic here mentioned was not allots ed to 
remam m Kashmir and was earned away a few }ears 
after Yuan chuang’s visit bj the great king ^iladitya > 

Our pilgnm goes on to describe that about fourteen h (about 
three miles) to the south of the 'Monastery at the Tooth tope 
was a small hlonastery which contained a stand ng image of ti e 
P usa Kuan tzu bai (Knan yin F usa) To importunate earnest 
worshippers this P usa occa'ionally caused his golden body to 
emerge from the image 

On a monnta n above thirty li south east from th s were the 
'run/-, at a. *11111: -pZfgrmtu 

visit he tells ns only 3 two storey building in one corner of it 
was inhabited and this contained thirty Brethren who were all 
students of the kfahayana system. It was in this monastery 


» There was a sacred tooth in Kashmir m Baron Hugel s time 
The Brahmins of Baramulla in whose keeping it was declared that 
the tooth was that of an ancient jin but Hugel sajs it was an ele 
phant 3 tooth “and of no great age to judge from its appearance 
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that the ^astra master Sanghahhadra composed the “Shun cheng 
li lun (jl^ IC Si p^) To the nght and left of the monasterj 
vrere topes to great arhats and the relics of these ^ere all stil 
in existence Hither monkeys and other wild animals brought' 
Cowers as offenngB of worship and thej did this regularly^ 
il acting under instructions Many other strange things occunred 
on this mountain Thus a wall of rock would be split across 
and footprints of horses would be left on the top of the^moun 
tain But the latter were deceptive being tracings mad^ by the 
arhats and their novices when out on parties of pleasure, such 
traces left by them as they rode to and fro were too numerous 
to mention Aboie ten ft east of the Buddha tooth monastery 
in the steep side of the northern mountain stood a small mo* 
nastery Here the great Saslra Master So-kan ti lo *♦) 

or Skandhila composed the “Citmg thth fen tha tun 

The master Saogbabbadra will come before us 

again m chapter X The treatise here mentioned bj- the 
name ‘'Cbung*sbib feo p i p‘o sba (Tibbasb&)*lun” does not 
seem to be known to the Buddhist canon, at least it is 
not m the existing catalogues or collections It was ap- 
parently a Tibhasha or disquisition on Vasumitra's treatise 
already mentioned the “Chung shih fen abhidharma-lun'’ 
called also the “Abhidharma p‘m lei tsu-Iun”, the Sanskrit 
original for which is giien as “Abliidharma piakarana 
pada iastra” (Bun No 1292) Julien suggests “Vibhasha- 
prakarana-pada as possibly the onginal title of Skandhila's 
treatise This ^astra master, also styled “Arhat”, of whom 
verj little seems to be known, was also the author of the 
short but interesting treatise entitled “Shuo i ch‘ie-yu ju- 
abhidharma lim” But the characters for Shno-i'Ch^ie yu 
meaning “Sarrastivadm” are generally omitted and the 
work IS known by its short name “Ju abbidharma-Iun” 
w’mcn IS in Sans’Kn't, accortung to IB 'Kanjio, “A'b'hiffhar- 
mavatara Sastra”. This retranslation of the title, however, 
maj possibly not be the correct one The book is an 
introduction or entrance {Jtt to the study of the 
Abhidharma and its original title may have been some- 
thing like “AbhidbarmapraTcSana Sastra” It is to our 
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pilmm that we are indebted for the Chinese translation 
of th?> little treatise* 

^Vithla the gronndi of this litUe monaste’j, the pn^rim tell* 
n«. Teas a s’oae lope over the bodih relic* of an ancunt arhat. 
Thu arhat, who has been referre<l to alrcnilT, had Iwa a rcr> 
large man witli the appetite of an clejbant *o the people of 
the tune jeered at him as a glutton without a conscience ^^^lcn 
the time for his pa^siBg awa\ was near 1 e 'aid one daj to tho 
people — “I am «oon to tahe the rcmaindi-rless [to die], 1 wiOi 
to exflam to vou tho exccUenl state to winch I have pcrsonallj 
attained*’ But the people onlj jcereil the more and collected 
together to see what would hefalL The arhat then addressed 
them thus— “I will now tell jou the causal connection of mj 
j^ast and present states In last cxi*ti-nec l>ef»re this one 1 
had through prenou* kanna the l*od\ of an elephant iii tho 
stable of a rya of East-India. While I wis there a Buddhut 
monk from Kashmir came to travel in India m search of sacred 
books The raja ,;nTe me to the monk to carrj his book* 
home, and wiien I reached this country I died suddenly As a 
result of mj merit from earrjing the ‘acred looks 1 was next 
bom os a human being and then eiyojing the residue of nij 
good foitono I bccami, a Buddhist monk m earlj lifi " The 
arhat goes on to tell the people hon ho assiduouslv sought and 
at length ohtaincd spiritual perftclion 'Dio oiilj survival from 
his former hodiij existence was his cle{ hvntino appetite, and b; 
the cxercue of self restraint he had reduced his dailj food I v 
two thirds Finall) in the presence <)f tlic scofllng and un- 
bchenog spectators ho rose in tho nir nnd there m tho smoko 
and blazes of a burning ccslasj, ho went into final extinction, nnd 
a tope was erected over the relics winch fell to the earth 

The stoiy here related bears consulcniblo resembljince 
to a stoTj told in tbc Jlnbu-vibbrvsht-'lslia. There a 
she elephant named Mo-t‘u (or -c/i‘a) carries relics of the 
Buddha from a foreign countrj to ICnslinnr where sUo 
5 ib 5, s’ne is t^ien re-^iorn as a ma’lo chAii and btcoming 
a bliikshu attains arliatship But tho arhat retains the 
elephant’s appetite and requires a hit (busliel) of food 
every daj When he is about. to pass atvaj he proposes 
to explain to certain mins lus “superior condition” but 


I This treatise is Bun 'No 1591 In the name of tlio author the 
first syllable is Sa instead of the So of our text 
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they onlj jeer at him Then he tells them his Instory, 
and so explains his great appetite which he says he had 
moderated, reducing his daily food from a bushel and a 
half to a bushel per diem* The reader -will lemember 
that Uttarasena brought his share of the Buddha’s relics 
home on an elephant and that the elephant died on reach 
ing a place not many miles from the capital of TJdyana 
The pilgrim goes on to relate that at a distance of above 
200 h north west from the capital was the monastery of the 
SI anff fiM that is perhaps Merchant s wood Here the Sastra 
Master Fu-ia «a (Tama) composed an expository vibliasha 
lun 5^ llS pft) To the west of the capital 140 or 150 h 
north of a large river and adjoining the south side of a hill was 
a MahSsaugika Monastery with above 100 inmates Here the 
Sastn Master Fo ti lo composed the “Chi chen lun of the Ma 
hasangika School 

Bj the words here rendered “expository nbhlshilun” 
the pilgiim probably only intended to describe the character 
of the Sastia not to give the name of the treatise written 
by Puma There does not seem to be anj worli, by this 
author in existing catalogues and collections of Chmeise 
translations of Buddhist works, and we cannot be certain 
who is the Puma here mentioned A book aheady men- 
tioned, ICo 1282 in M' Bun Nanjio’s Catalogue, is referred 
by one authority to a Puma as its author 

The name of the other Sastra filastei of this passage, 
Fo U lo Julien thinl s may be for Bodbila In a note to 
the text the word is explained as meaning “Bodlii tabng” 
But nothing seems to be known either about the man or 
the “Chichenlun’ which he composed 
It IS worthy of notice that none of the Buddhist mo 
nastenes in Kashmir mentioned by STuan chuang seem to 
have been Icnown to other pilgrims and writers, and that 
Buddhist establishments at or near the capital, and in 
other parts of the country, mentioned by other authorities 
were apparently unknown to Yuan chuang, although they 
were evidently in existence at the time of his visit Some 


1 Abhi ta vib c7» 42 
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of the Tiharas m Kashmir mentioned in "Wu-lJung’s Itine- 
rary uere evidently of a date subsequent to that of our 
pilgrim, but several i>ere much older. Then the pilgrim 
Suan hui, already mentioned, visited the monasterj of the 
Dragon-Tank Mountain where the 560 arhats were wor- 
shipped, and this monaster) does not seem to have been 
known to our pilgrim The reader will have noted also 
that Yuan-chuang when giving the mmibers of tiie Mo- 
nasteries and Brethren in Kashmir does not tell to which 
“Vehicle” the Brethren were attached But we know 
from other sources that they were mainly Hinayamsts of 
the SairastiTadm School, although as we learn from the 
Becords and Life there were also Mahajruiists At the 
capital the Brethren of the two “Vehicles” seem to have 
been Imng together, and the greatest among them, Ch'cnff 
(or Ya§a’) was ei idently a Hinay mist Tiie other Brethren 
mentioned in the Life are Visnddliasiraha and Jinahandhu 
who were Mahlyanists, Suga-(la-)mitra and Vasumitra 
who were Sarvastivadms, and Suryadeva and Jinatruta 
who were Mahisaugikas 

PAK-NU-TS'O 

From this (that is perhaps, the vicmti} of the capital of 
Kashmir) the pilgrim traieUed, be tells us, through a difficuU 
mountainous district south west for above 700 fi to the Pan nw 
tso country This region he desenbes as being abo\e 2000 h 
in circuit, as abounding in hiUs and monntam valleys with 
narrow areas ot cnitisation The countr} yielded grain and 
flowers, sugar caue and fruits, except grapes, abounded The 
country produced the mango, the fig (here called the udumbara) 
and the plaintain and these trees were grown in orchards near 
the dwelling houses The climate was hot the people were 
daring and straight forward they wore chiefly cotton clothing, 
and thej were sincere believers m Buddhism The Buddhist 
monastenes, of which there were five were in a ruinous con- 
dition, and the country was a dependency of Kashmir In a 
monastery to the north of the capital were a few Brethren, and 
to the north of this was a wonder working tope made of stone 

The ihn nu4s‘o of this passage has been identified with 
the modern Punach, or Pimats as the Kashmiris call it 
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according to Cunmngliaza* Instead of 2000 li a| the 
circuit of the country given in some texts of the Records 
the old reading was 1000 li, and this agrees with Cun- 
ningham’s statement of the size of the district In some 
old texts of the Lif^ the name is given as Pan mt^nn iso 
“ ■which the second »ut may be due to a 
copyist’s carelessness, this character hemg one of the two 
characters given to indicate the sound of ntt ^ 

RAJAPURA 

Our pilgrim goes on to relate that from Punacli a jonmey 
south cast of above 400 li brought him to the So-lo $he-p^iAo 
(Rajipura) country This he describes as being above 4000 ft 
m circuit its capital being above ten h in circuit It was a 
difficult country to trarel in as it was very biUj with narrow 
valleys, it was not ferule and it resembled Punach id products 
and climate and like that country it bad no sovereign of its 
own and was subject to Easbnur There were ten Buddhist 
monasteries and the Brethren were few in number, there was one 
Beva Temple but the non Buddhists were very numerous 
The native annotator to our text here makes Rajapura 
to be in “Kortb India”, but the annotator to the Pang- 
chill lepresents it as a state outside of India The country 
has been identified by Cunningham with “the petty chief- 
ship ofRajaon, to the south of Kashmir” * In some texts 
of the Life the direction of Rajapura fiom Punach is south 
instead of the south east of our text 

Here our pilgnm inserts the following interesting general 
observation about the countries through which he had 
lately been passing — 

“From Lamps to Rajapura the inhabitants are coarse and plain 
m personal appearance, of mde violent dispositions, with vulgar 
dialects, and of scant courtesy and little fairness, they do not 
bektng to lades proper bat are inferior peoples of frontier (t e 
barbarian) stocks” 

As to this statement we may observe that the native 
editor of the Records has referred all these countries from 
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Lamj^a to Rajapura to “North India” Moreover our 
pilgrim’s remarks at the begimung of G7inan JI seem to 
indicate that he regarded all these countries as being in 
eluded in the great region called India There, however, 
he was writing as a foreigner, and here he is writing from 
the point of view of a Indian The summary character 
which he here gives of the inhabitants of these connlnes 
IS not to he fully accepted, and it does not seem to agree 
with his own descriptions m the preceding pages 



CHAPTER IX 

(CHUAN r\ ) 

GHEH-KA (TAKKA?) TO MATHURA 

From Bajapur tbe pilgnm procerdet] sostli cast down a lidl 
and across a river 700 U to the CPtch / a country This was 
above 10000 {i in circuit it Jay between the P‘tpo$he (Bibas) 
rirer on the east and the Indus on the west, the capital was 
above 20 in circuit The crops of the country were upland 
rice and spring wheat, it yielded gold silver, bell metal (^tt shih) 
copper, and iron, the climate was hot with much violent wind, 
the inhabitants had rude had ways and a low vulgar speech, 
they wore glossy white clothing made of silk muslin &c , lew 
of them believed in Buddhism, and most served the Bevas, there 
were ten Buddhist Tnonasteries and some hundreds of ))eva 
Temples On from this country there were numerous Funyasil s 
or free rest houses for the relief of the needy, and distressed, at 
these houses medicine and food were distributed and so tra 
veUers having their boddy wants supplied did not experience 
inconvenience 

In the Life we are told that our pilgnm on leaving 
Bajapur went south east» and after a journej of two (or 
three) days ciossed the Chandrabhaga (Chenib) river to 
the citj of Jayapur Here he spent a night in a non- 
Buddhist monastery outside the west gate of the city 
From this he went on to Sakala m the C/ieJi kal (in one 
text Ia-Im) country, from that to the city Narasimha, and 
thence eastward to a pala^ wood Here he had an 
encounter with hngands and narrowly escaped with his 
life From the village b^ond this wood he resumed his 
journey and reached the eastern part of the CheJiha 
country Here he found a large city, and m a mango 
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grove ■^vest of it lived a bralimin 700 years old, 
like a man of thirtj yeais, and hivmg all Ins men^KpOT 
bodily powers He bad been a disciple of tliA 
Nagarjuna, and he was well acquainted v,ith the 
lore of Brahmins and Buddhists TVith him Yuan*cli^jg 
seems to have studied the “Pai-lmi” and the “Kumg-p^ 
lun”, the latter of which our pilgrim afterwards translated 
The clause in the above passage from the Records 
rendered “they wore glossy-white clothing made of silk, 
muslin, i-c” IS in the original yi-fii-hsxen-x^ai-so-tui Uao- 
she-xje-yi cliao-lisia-yi JIU 'fl p" to ^ ^J) G 

i This IS translated by Julien “Ds s’habillent avec 
des dtoffes d’une hlancheur eclatante qu’on appelle Kiao~ 
cheye (KaCi^eya-soie), et portent des vetements rouges 
comme le soleil levant, d.c” But KauSeja, with which 
we have met already, and chao lisio are the materials of 
the white garments worn by the people Tlie words chflo- 
hsxa-yi cannot possibly be made to mean “et portent dea 
vetements rouges commo le soleil levant”. Cliao-hsta de- 
notes the light vayours of datvn, the eastern glow uhicli 
heralds sunrise. But it is the name given by the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims and writers to certain fine transparent 
fabrics which the} found m India and other foreign 
countries. Thus the dancing girls ofFu-nan are descnbed 
as “using chao-lma for clothing” This mateiial was a 
very fine white gauze or mushn capable of being dyed, 
it was soft and transparent like the fleecy vapours of 
dawn The images of the P'usas, and other Buddhist 
worthies, were often made to lepresent these beings as 
wearing chao hsia chiin or skirts of transparent material 
Such koa vestments may be seen on many of the Buddhist 
figures found in India and depicted in books But chao- 
hsia as an article of clotbmg was evidently a kind of 
muslin simply fine and bght^ 

‘ See the “T ang Shn, ch 22, 197 et a] , Fo shuo t e-lo m ching. 
eh 2 (No 363, tr 653) Of— 

“And the far up clouds resemble 
Yeils of gauze most dear and ^hite" 
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Further, m this passage Tie Lave the sentence beginning 
with — ‘ On from this country there were numerous Punya- 
salas” For this the original is tzii 'Kuo yi wang to iju fu 
she ® 6. (i 5 W ^ Juiien translates the whole 

sentence thus — “H j avait jadis, dans ce royaume, une 
multitude de maisons de bienfaisance (Pounyagalas) ou 
Ion secourait les pauvres et les malheuieux Tantot ou 
y distribuait des medicaments tantot de la noumture 
Grace a cette resource les voyageurs ne se trouvaient 
jamais dans lembarras” This rendenng qmte spoils the 
authoi’s statement which is to the effect that at the time 
of his travels Rest houses, at which food and medicine were 
distributed gratis abounded in Cheh ka and the countries 
of India about to be noticed These Rest houses or I\i 
she are called Punya§alas m Chttan XJI, but in the 
account of the present country the Life calls them Dhamia- 
fialas This latter word m Pah Dhammaiala is the name 
given to the Hall for preaching hut it seems to be also 
used to designate the free Rest houses 

Oq his way to the capital of this country (which was probably 
also called Cheh ka) and about fourteen h south west from it 
\u3a chuang came to the old capital called ^akala Some can 
tunes previously a king named Mo hi lo ku lo (Mahiraknla) 
who had his seat of government at thjs city ruled over the 
Indians He was a bold intrepid man of great ability and all 
the neighbouring states were bis vassals ishing to apply has 
leisure to the study of Buddhism he ordered the clergy of this 
country to recommend a Brother of eminent merit to be his 
teacher But the clergy found difbculty in obeying the com 
mand the apathetic among them not seeking notoriety, and 
those of great learoing and high rntelligenca fearing stern 
majesty Ifow at this time there was an old serrant of the 
king 8 household who had been a monk for a long time Being 
clear and elegant in discourse and glib in talking this man was 
selected by the congregation of Brethren to comply with the 
royal summons This insulting procedure enraged the king who 
forthwith ordered the utter extermination of the Buddhist church 
throughout all his dominions Now the king of ^lagadba nt 
this time Bal^dityahy name was a just and benevolent ruler 
and a tcalous Buddhist and he rebelled against the order for 
the persecution of Buddhists Wien Mahirakula proccedel to 
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inrade the (emtorj of BalSditjra to reduce him to obedience 
tbi latter accompanied by several myriads of bis subjects with- 
drew to an island Uohirakula came in pursuit but he was taken 
prisoner On the petition of Baladitjas mother the prisoner 
was set free and allowed to go away His j onnger brother having 
taken possession of the throne he took refuge in Sashtoir, and 
here be repaid hospitality by treachery, and having murdered 
the King be made himself mler Then he renewed his project 
of exterminating Buddhum^ and with this view he caused the 
demolition of 1600 topes and monastenes and put to deilb mne 
kotis of lay adherents of Bnddhism Eis career was cut short 
by bis sudden death and the air was darkened, and the earth 
quaked and fierce winds mshed forth as he went down to the 
Hell of unceasing torment 

This passage reads like a romance founded on a basis 
of fact The ^lahirakula of our pilgrim has been identi 
fied with king Mihiraknla of Kashmir, and his king B ila- 
ditya o£ Magadha is supposed to be possibly the Kara 
Baladitya of corns * But there are difficulties in the waj 
of accepting these identifications There is first the differ* 
ence in tbe forms Mahirakula and Mihiraknla, but this 
!<< perhaps unimportant and need not be further noticed. 
The form Mahirakula seems to be confined to the pilgnrn, 
and he may hare used it to suit bis erroneous rendering 
of the name by Ja tsti or “Great Clan”. But the Mihi- 
rakula of the Inscriptions began his reign in A B 616, 
while the king of whom Yuan-chuang tells lived “some 
centuries” before the pilgrim’s time Other authorities also 
seem to place Mikirakula at a date much before A. D 516 
Thus in the “Lien hua mien ching” or “the sutra of Lotus- 
flower face” Mihiral-ula, a reincarnation of the Lotus flower- 
face arbat, appears as the King who extermmates Bud- 
dWwi Vd% Sudiba’s buwb^ 

This sutra must have been composed some time before 
A D 574 tbe date of its translation (according to one 
account), and the contents seem to indicate that it was 

I See Mr Fleet on Mihirakula mind Anl.\ol S.V p 245 f, and 
the correspondence at p 346f J B A S Vol XXT p 114—5 
J P T S 1896 pp 87,110 Lawrences Valley of Kashmir p 185 
* Lien hua mien ching ch 8 465) 

T 
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written long after the death of Jlihirakula It relates 
that after this event seven deva putras hecame incarnate 
in succession in Kashmir and that they restored Buddhism 
The meaning of this evidently is that the king was succeed 
ed by seven sovereigns who were all patrons of Buddhism 
Theniiithe“Fu fa tsang jin yuan clung translated A D 472 
a persecuting king called Mi lo 1-u (@ |!i^) that is evi 

dently Mihirakula destroys the Buddhi t sacred buildmgs 
and slaughters the Brethren in Kapm (K^ashmir) ‘ He 
beheads the and last (according to this work) of the 
great Buddhist Patriarchs by name Shih tzu (gjjj •^) that 
is Simha “This last event according to the Chih yue lu 
occurred in A D 259 ’ No authority is given for this date 
and it IS not to be implicitly accepted but it is mteresting 
to note that the Bajatarangim makes twelve reigns inter 
vene between Kanishka and Mihirakula If we allow an 
average of 16 years for these reigns we get AD 80 + 180 
or A D 260 for the accession of Mihirakula 
The Life and Records leave the situation of the ruined 
city 0 ^ Sakala rather uncertain The latter work tells us 
that this City was 14 or 15 h south west from the new 
capital of the situation of which however we are not told 
anything In the Life Sakala is three {or four) days’ journey 
or about 300 li (about 60 miles) south east from Kajapm 
and on the east side of the ChenSl Then the did capital 
of the Records does not appear in the Life which on the 
other hand mentions a large city on the eastern confines 
of Che Ka and this city does not appear in the Records 
Cunmngham agamst both the Life and the Records places 
Sakala about 120 miles to the south ue^t of Rajapur He 
identifies Yuan chuang s Cheh ka (or Tsekia) as name 
of a city with the rums of a large town called Asarwr 
which accord almost exactly with the pilgrim s de'^cription 
pf the new town of Tsekia;’ This Asarur is “exactly 
112 miles distant from Rajaon (Rajapur; in a direct hne 


' Fa la tiang ym yuan-ching cA 6 (No 1310) 
1 Ch yue lu cA -8 , 
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tlra^vij on the niap”t that is, 112 miles to the south-west 
of Eajapur. But it *is very evident that Tuan-chuangs 
journey from the latter to, the capital hf Cheh-Ka was a 
zig-zag one always, however, tending eastward, and Asarur 
cannot be the pilgrim’s capital of that country ^ 

In Sakala was a Buddhist monastery with above 100 Brethren 
^ adherents of the Hinayana system In this Monastery P usa 
Yasubandhu composed the “Sheng yi t i-Jun” Oii ^ 

tope beside this monastery marked a place where the Four Past 
Buddhas had preached, and there were footprints where they 
had walked up and down 

The SSstra here ascribed to Yasuhandhu does not seem 
to he known to the Buddhist collections Juhen restores 
the Sanskrit name as ^Pa.tamh.Ttlia satya SSstra”, hut this 
IS only a probable conjecture i 

The Clith'ha of this passage is Z.i7i lu 

one teat of the Life, and this latter form is found in other 
works. It IS possible that the onginal for both transcnp* 
tions was a word like Tikka or Tekka, ch and I sounds 
being both used to represent the t of Sanskrit tChe term 
in our text has been restored as Tcbska, Tokka and Taki. 
It designated a country which was not in India, but was 
cue of the foreign states which lay between Lampa and 
India, and should have been included m the pilgnpi*s 
general survey at the end of the last c7tua«.‘ 

CHI-NA-P‘UH TL 

From the Che ka (or Tekka) district kuan cbuaog coutmued 
hi8 journey going eastward for above 500 li and came to the 
country which he calls Cht na-p'uh U ($ UU \lt Zs) This di- 
strict was above 2000 li and its capital 14 or 16 h in circuit it 
produced good crops of gram but did not abound in trees the 
inhabitants bad settled occupations and the national revenuo 
was abundant the climate was warm and the inhabitants bad 
feeble timid ways , The learning of the people embraced Bud 
dhism and secnlar knowledge, and orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
had each its adherents There were ten Buddhist monasteries 
and nine Deva Temples 


« For this country see A *6 I 
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The Chinese annotator here has translated the lyme of 
the country by San-Jhig ^j-), and Julien, who reads 
the characters of the name as Tchi-na po-ti gives the 
Sanskrit ongmal as “Tchinapati” meaning “Lord of China”. 
3ut Han-feng means Chtna-Ji^ not China lord, and the 
characters for p^uh-ti cannot be taken to represent patu 
They evidently stand for bhukti winch is translated bj 
ftng in the sense of possession, portion * So Ghina-bhukti 
13 the China-allotment, and the China-hhnkti deJa was the 
district assigned to China, that is to the China hostage 
according to Tuan-chuang’s story 

One of the ten monastenes here mentioned was, accord- 
ing to the Life, called T'ti'she-sa^na, which perhaps stands 
for Toshasan meaning “Pleasure-giving”. This monastery 
was apparently at the capital, and Yuan-chuang found in 
it a monk eminent for learning and piety The name of 
this monk was Vinitaprabba, and he was the son of an 
Indian pnnce This monk was the author of two commen* 
tanes on Abhidharma works, and Yuang-chuang remained 
here fourteen months studying with him various Abhidharma 
treatises 

Going back to the narrative in the Records we have 
the pilgrim's explanation how the name China-hhukti came 
to be given to this region. 

Saiusbka was reigsing Ifae fear of biB same spread to 
man} regions so far even oa to the ooUjing vassals of China to 
the Tvest of the Yellow River One of these vassal states being 
in fear sent a hostage to the court of king Kanishka, (the hostage 
being apparently a son of the mler of the state) The king 
treated the hostage with great kindness and consideration, allowing 
him a separate residence for each of the three seasons and pro- 
viding him with a guard of the four kinds of soldiers This 
w*r sff.'ffSAl w ibe Hwier evnJffacff a/ iiv? 
hence it was called Chinabhnkti The pilgnm proceeds to relate 
how Peaches smd Pears were nnknown in this district and the 
parts of India beyond until they were introduced by the "China 


♦ * Sanskrit Chinese Vocabulary In the C test of the Life instead 
of p u we have -kin ((S.). hut this may be only a copjist’s mistake 
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hostage HcDce he teUs os peaches were called “Chinani and 
pears were called “China mjapofara 

The Sanskrit names here giren for the peach and the 
pear seem to be known only from tins narratire Later 
authorities tell us that these fruits are indigenous in the 
country, and the whole story of the hostage is possibly 
an inrentioD- One Sanskrit name for the peach is giren 
in a glossary as arn and this name is still in use and a 
name for the pear is giren as tanasa but this word does 
not seem to be known Further tbe “Cblna” Icnown to 
the people of India before the amral of Chinese pilgrims 
and afterwards was apparently not tbe “Flowery Middle 
Country’*, but rather a region occupied by a tribe hnng 
to the west of the Chinese empire, far west of the Yellow 
Fiver This “CLlna” was watered by the nrers Sita and 
Chakabu and it was one of the countries in tbe north east 
The name was afterwards extended to the “Flowcrj Land” 
apparently by tbe Buddhist writers and translators of 
India and Kashmir Onr pilgnm tells bis readers that 
the people of Chinabbukti had great respect for tbe “East 
Land” and that pointmg to him they said one to another — 
“He 18 a man of the country of our former king’ 
Cunningham thinks that the capital of this country may 
be represented by the present Patti “a large and very 
old town situated 27 miles to the north east of Kasur and 
10 miles to the west of the Bias nrer” ' But notwithstand- 
ing the presence of the ubiquitous bnck bats and old 
wells, this proposed identification need not be seriously 
considered It is not at all probable that tbe name 
Chinabbukti was ever generally known or used for the 
distnct to which it is applied by the pilgrim He seems 
indeed to be the only authority for the name Not only 
so but a copyist’s error lu transcnbmg it has unfortuna- 
tely been perpetuated In the Life, and in one place in 
the old texts of the Fecords the first syUable of the word 
was left out by mistake It was evidently this mistake 
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which led to the use of Na p iHi U instead of CJn na p iih ti 
as the name for the country next to Tekka in the Fang 
chih and in maps and treatises of liter times 

TAMASAVA^A 

From the capital of ChmabhoLti the pilgrim went south east 
above 500 h to the Ta mo sufa na (Tamasarana) HoDasterj 
This had above 300 Brethren of the Sarvastivadin School who 
kd strict pure lives and were thorough students of the Hioa^aua 
Here each of the 1000 Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa assembles a 
congregation of devas and men and preaches the profound ex 
cellent Religion Here also in the 300 jear after Sakyamum 
Buddha s nirvana the Sastramaster Ka to yen na composed his 
“Fa chih lun This monastery had an Asoka tope above 200 feet 
high beside which were the spots on which the hour Past 
Buddhas had sat and walked up and down Small topes and 
large cares in unknown number succeeded each other closely 
all haring rehcs of aihats who since the begiDning of this ka1pa 
here passed away for ever Surround og the HiU Monastery for 
a circuit of twenty h were hundreds and thousands of Buddha 
reho toy es very close together 

In the Life tbe distauce from the capital of Chiuahhukti 
to the TamasaTaua monastery lu 50 Ii or onlj one tenth 
of the distance here giren Our pilgrim’s Ta mo sufa «o 
18 undoubtedly the Tamasarana (or T imasarana) or 
“Daikness wood of other authors This was apparentlj 
the name both of the monastery and of the district m 
which it was situated The monastery must have been at 
an early date a noted seat of Buddbism as Brethren from 
it were among the great Doctors invited bj Jang A-soka 
to bis Council The description of the summoning of this 
Council IS given in several treatises from one ongmal 
apparently It is interesting to note the agreement and 
difference of these treatises m the matter of the Tamasa 
vana In the Divyavadana the reading is “Tamasavane” 
and the A ju wang clung m agreement with this has An 
?in or Darkness wood , the interpretation given by om 
pilgrim But the Tsa a-han chmg instead of Taraasavana 
has Topo p oh which is evidently for Tapova the original 
being probably Tapovana In the A yti wang chuan the 
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“dhirgs Tamasavane” is rendered bj Clwnyeiviiitei lit 
“daj night fearless”, that is, the brave of the Day night ' 
The phrase in ordinary Chinese would mean “day and 
night without fear', but here the term chon ye is used in 
the sense of “the darkness of day” It corresponds to the 
chow an or “Day darkness” of another treatise and both 
terms evidently stand for Tamasa * 

With reference to this Monastery we read that the 
Buddha accompanied by the faithful yaksha Vajrapani 
passed over a dark green wood on his way through the 
air to convert the Dragon king Apalala Addressing the 
"kaksha Buddha prophecied that in that place 100 }ears 
after his decease a vihaia would be elected to be called 
‘ Darkness wood” which should he preeminent for absorbed 
meditation.’ 

The Sastra master here called iva io yen na (Katyayana) 
iNas Katyayaniputra, and his ^stra here mentioned exists 
in tivo Chinese translations one of i\hich is bj our pilg- 
rim * 

For the words m the text here interpreted as meaning— 

‘ Surrounding the Hill monastery for a circuit of twenty 
h were hundreds and thousands of Buddha relic topes very 
close together”, Juhen has — “Les convents, qui s’el^vent 
tout autour de la moutagne occupent un circuit de vingt 
li On compte par centaines et par milhers les stoupas 
qui renferment des cheb (Qanras leliques) du Bouddha 
Ils sont tres rapproches et confondent mutuellement leur 
ombre” This rendering seems to be inadmissible and to 
give a meaning \ cry different from what the author intend 
ed to convey Yuan chuang does not make the absurd 
statement that there were Buddhist monasteries for twenty 
li all round a lull, but he tells us that there were thousands 
of lelic topes all round the “ Hill monastery’ The “Hill 

^ » Divyar p 399 A yu wang ching ch 3 Isa a ban ching ck 23- 
A yu wang chuan eh 1 (cbou ye wa wci 2! S) 

5 Ta chuang yen lun ch o (No 1182) ehow n» 

3 Sar Vin \ao shih ch 9 
* Bun I»o 1273 1270 
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monastery” was the TamasaTana; and it was so called by 
the pilgnm becanse it was isolated, and not subject to a 
superior estabbshment This use of the word ehan (dj) 
in the senses of mid, tndeixndent, rustic is very common, 
and the phrase shan-] a-Ian meets us again m these Kecords. 
The monastery TamasaTana as our pdgnm descnbes it 
was a spacious comprchensiTe estabbshment. It had accom- 
modation for 300 Brethren it contained a tope and sacred 
pbices of the Buddhas, and the caves and memonal topes 
of numerous deceased arhats, and then all round it for 
twenty li were many thousand Buddha relic topes. In other 
treatises the estabbshment is called a TTood or ffiU. and 
it was CTidently different in charactei from ordinary viharas- 

SHELAN-TALO (JAEANDHARAj 

FnmTamasarasa a joantej of oboutl-lOh north eastbroa^ht 
th« pdgnm to the She tantato (Jalandbara) country This eoao* 
try was abore 1000 U east to west and SOO h north to south, 
and its capita) was twelve or thirten fi in circuit. The region 
jtelded mnch upland nee snth other gram, trees were widely 
spread, and fruits and Sowers abounded, the climate was warm , 
the people had tmculent ways and a mean contemptible appear- 
ance, but they were in afflaentcircumstances There were above 
SO hlonastenes with more than SOOO Brethren who made special 
studies in the Great and ZatUe Tehicles There were three 
Deva Temples with more than 500 professed non Buddhists of 
the Fasupata sect. A- former king of this country had heen a 
patron of non Buddhistic systems, afterwards he met an arbat and 
learning Buddhism from him became a realous believer Thereup- 
on the king of "hlid India” appreciating his sincere faiih gave 
him sole control of matters relating to Buddhism in all India. 
In this capaaty (as Frolector of the Faith) the king of Jalandbara 
rewarded and punished the monks without distinction of persons 
and without private feeling. He also travelled through all Indii 
.and iKWitfaJ Aspw sv ^ JiB 

The Slie-lun-fa-lo of this passage was long ago restored 
as Jalandbara, the name of a city and district in the north 
of the Panjab • But it may be noted that the Life here 


1 A O I p 136 
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and Jhe Fang-chili bare She^an4a-na as if for Jalandhana’; 
in another passage the Life has She-Jan-la, and this is 
the form of the name used byl-Kjbing*. In the Sung pil- 
grim’s itinerary the name is given Tso-lan-t'o-la 
g_) that is, Jalandbana*. 

Of the 60 Monasteries hero mentioned one vras doubtless 
the Nagaradhana vihSra mentioned in the Life. In it 
Tuan-chuang found the learned Brother named Chandra- 
varma with whom he spent four months studying the 
“Cliung-shih-fen-Tibhasha”, or Commentary on the “Chung- 
sliih-fen-Abhidharma-lan” already noticed. 

Our pilgrim, it will he noticed, represents the Brethren 
in this district as “making special studies in the Maha- 
yana and Hlnayuua”. His words are ta-lisiao-erh-sheng- 
e}imn-min'hsi-h$h P'1 ^ ijl). These words 

are translated by Julien— “que I’^tude particuliire du 
grand et du petit Vehicttle partage cn deux classes distinc- 
tes”. This is a very unhappy rendering and the inter- 
polation of the words “partage en deux classes distinctes” 
is unwarranted and spoils the author’s statement. What 
he wished us to unterstand was that the Brethren in the 
various Monasteries devoted themselves as they pleased 
to particular lines of study in the Mah5y5nist and Hlna- 
yanist books. 

According to the Life our pilgrim revisited Jalandiiara, 
and on that occasion was well treated by the king of 
“North-India” nho had his seat of government in the city 
with this name. The king is called Wu-ti or Wu-ti-to 
(,^ jlS restored as Udito. It was oridently the same 
king vrho treated courteously, and entertained hospitably, 
another Chinese pilgrim whose name was Hsilan-chao 
(Si?.?.)* whom we have met already. 


* Life eh. 6 and J, I. p. 260 — 1. 

■» Hsi-yu-cb'iu, cA.l and Chavannes'M&nioires pp. 14, 15 and notes. 
» Ma I. 1., ck. 338. 

« Hsi-yii-ch'ia 1. c. 
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KU LTJ TO 

From Jalandhara the pilgnmtrarelled north east, across moan 
tains and ravines byhazardons paths for above 700 /i and came 
to the country which he calls Kvllo Ihis region which was 
above 3000 h in circuit was entirely snrronnded bj monntains 
Its capital was 14 or lo li in circait It bad a nch soil and 
yielded regular crops and it had a nch vegetation abounding 
in fruits and Sowers As it was close to the Snow Monntains it 
had a great qnant ty of valuable medicines It yielded gold 
silver red copper crystal lenses and bell metal {tev shih) The 
climate grew gradnally cold and there was little frost or scow 
There were in the country twenty Bnddhist Monastenes with 
above 1000 Brethren of whom the most were Slahayamsts a 
few adhering to the Schools (that is belonging to the HinaySna 
system) Of Deva Temples there were fifteen and the professed 
non Buddhists bred pell mell On both sides of the steep moon 
tain passes were caves [which bad been] the lodging places of 
arhats and nsbis In this country was a tope erected by Asoka 
to mark the place at which the Buddha on his vis t to the 
d str ct had preached and received members into his church 

Id the statement here made about the chmate of the 
country the words “grew gradually cold” are m the on 
ginal c/ncu lian (,$![ This is the reading of the A and 
C texts hut the £ and D texts instead of dnen have t/u 
(j|^) meaning -passing exce^stie which is niamfestly wrong 
The latter was the readmg of JuLen s text and as it did 
not suit the words which follow — “there was bttle (im 
frost or snow , he decided to substitute clieng (^) 
for the rtei of his text. He then translates — “il tombe 
souvent du gine et de la neige But this violent altera 
tion seems to Tie nnnecessarr and itei is the readmg of 
all the texts 

In the Bang chih the name of this country is given as 
Kti lu to lo and also Ku hi lo Cunningham considers that 
£he distance and Tiearing of the distnct from Jalandhara 
correspond ‘ exactly with the position of KuJlu in the 
upper valley of the Byas nrer’, and he regards it as the 
Kuluta of other writers* This latter term is the name 


* Ancient Geography of Ind a p 14® 
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of a*countiy in the QortU>wcst dinsion of the Bnbat Sam* 
hita^ As the Sanskrit -word Ittla means, along with other 
things a heaj) or colledion the Kti-lU’io country is perhaps 
the dll cln (fji 1) or “Accumulation” di^stnct of the Sar- 
vata Vina} a Buddha there goes from the Tamasavana 
to the Chi-chi district where he converts and receives 
into his church a Taksha who aftcnvards builds a mona- 
stery The distnct also obtained a relic of the Buddha’s 
body for which a tope was built called the (7/«-c/a Tope2 

The pJgrim wow tells ns of two countries ■which he did not 
Tisit Going north, be writes, from Knluto for nbove 1800 It 
joa come to the Ko hu lo conntrj stiU farther north above 
2000 U was the 2fo la so (or *7m) counlri , the roads being verj 
bad and cold 

Cunningham regards the Lo-bu-lo of this passage as 
“clearly the Lho~yn\ of the Tibetans and the Lahnl of 
the people of Kullu and other neighbounng states”. The 
pilgrim’s Mo-Io-so, Cunningham says — “must certainly bo 
LadaL” He regards the so of the name as a mistake for 
p‘o, and Mo lo-p'o, he sajs, would give us Mar*po “the 
uctual name of the pronnee of Ladak”. A note to our 
Chmese test here tells us that another name forMoIo>so 
was Sanpo»lia The two countries hero mentioned ■aero 
of course outside of India 

SHE-TO-T‘TJ-LTr. 

FromKuluto the pilgnm travelled south, over a high mountain 
and across a great nver, for abo> e 700 ti and reached the coun- 
try called She to tulu This waa above 2000 hm circuit, bounded 
on the west by a large nver (supposed to be tbe Sutlej) and its 
capital was 17 or 18 h in circuit It was an a agricultural and 
fruit producing country, and yielded much gold, silver, and other 
precious suhstances The inhabitants were in good circumstances 
and led moral bves obserimg social distinctione and adhering 
devoutly to Buddhism In and about the capital were ten mona 
Btenes but they were desolate and the Brethren were very few 
About three b to the sonth east of the capital was an Asoka 


• Ind Ant Vol XXII p 1^ 
2 Sav Yin Yao shih, ch 9 
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tope above 200 feet higb and beside it vere traces of sp<^ on 
irbich tbe Foot Past Eaddhas had aat and -walled np and do-wn 

Nothing seems to be tnown of the country and city 
here described, and tbe suggestions for identification re- 
quiring some tampering -with the text are not of mncb 
value* Tbe restorabon of the name as Satadru has been 
generally accepted, but the transcription seems to require 
rather Satadure, and this is perhaps better than Satadm 
which 13 the name of a nver (theSutlej) the characters, 
however, may represent Satadru. 

P 0 Ll-YE TA LO (PARYATKA) 

From Satadrn the pilgrim proceeded south vre*t, and after a 
journey of over 800 U reached tbe country called Po-lt-j/e ta lo 
(Paryatra) This country -was above 3000 and its capital ahont 
14 h in circnii It bad good crops of spring wheat and other 
gram including a pecubar kind of nee which in 60 days was 
ready for cutting Oxen and sheep were sntnerons and fnnts 
and Sowers were scarce the dimate was hot and the people 
had harsh ways they did not esteem learning and were not 
Buddhists Tbe king who was of the Fn s^e (Taisya 

stock was a man of courage and military skill There were eight 
Buddhist monastenea in a bad state of mm the Brethren -who 
were very few ra number were fiinayanists There were above 
ten Eeva Temples and the professed non Buddhists were above 
1000 in number 

The district here described has been identified by M 
Remand “with Paiyatra or Bajrat” and this identification 
has been accepted ^ 

The nee of this country which grew and npened m 
60 days could not have been the ordmary upland or dry 
nee, as Jo tbinls, for that was well known to the pflgnm 
as a product of his own country and of 'several lands 
through which he had recently passed It must have been 
a special vanetv, as the Cochin CLma nee, to which Jnhen 
refers, is a peenhar vanety 


I See Juhen HI p 33o A G I p 144 
* Juhen IIL p 336 A G I p 337, 
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mathuhA 

IVoiii ParjTitra, the pilgnm ecmtiDTie9> a jOTiTnej of ahoTe 500 h 
eastwards brought him to the country called J/o (or ileiytu lo 
(or Mathura). 

This name is translated in some Chmese glossaries by 
“Peacock”, as if Llayura It is also said to be derived 
from honey, as if the spelling of the name 

■were jMadhnrS M* Growse considers that the tsord is proba 
bly connected vnth the Sanskrit root “to chum”, 

“the chum forming a prominent feature in all poetical 
descnptions of the local scenery” » In connection with 
this it IS interesting to observe that in a Buddhist scrip 
ture a sick bhikshu is represented as unable to obtain 
miTk at ilatlmr i ^ There was also a story of a great 
giant Madhtt from whom the name of the city and distnct 
■was derived This also points to the form htadhur3- 

y,tunchasDg describes the country of Malbura as being above 
5000 U m circuit, its capital being above twenty /i in circaiL 
The soil he says was very fertOe and agncuHuro was the chief 
business mango trees were grown in orchards at the bomesteuds 
of the people there were two kinds of this fruit one amaU and 
becoming yellow when ripe, and the other large and remaining 
green. The country produced also b fine stnped cotton cloth 
and gold its cbuiate was hot the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants were good the people beheved in the working of 
karma and paid respect to moral and intellectual eminence 
There -were m the distnct above t'weuty Suddhiat monaatenes, 
and above 2000 Brethren who were diligent students of both 
“Vehicles There were also five Deva Temples and the pro 
fessed adherents of the diQerent non •Buddhist sects lived 
pell mell 

"SThen pa hsien visited this country he also found 20 
monasteries but he estimated the number of Brethren fls 
about 3000 ’ * 

“We now come to a passage ■which ptesenls some serious 
difficulties It seems to be faulty both in form and sub 


> Growse 8 Mathura p (2'*ed) See below p 311 
2 A yu wang ehmg ch 9 
* Fo kuo chi eh 13 
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stance ’and at has perplexed natire scholars For^ the 
present we may render it as follows 

There are three topes all bnilt by Asoha very numeroiis traces 
left by the Four Fast Buddhas topes (or a tope) for the rehcs 
of the following holy diseiples of Sakya Ju lai nz Sanputra, 
Mndgalapatra Purnamaitnyaoipntra Upali Ananda and Kahnla 
topes for Manjuln and the other P nsas In the “Three Longs 
of every year and on the six Fastdays of every month the 
Brethren with mutual rivalry make up parties and taking matt 
rials of worship with many valuables repair to the images of 
their special patrons The Abhidfaarma Brethren offer worship 
to Sanputra the Samadhists to hludgalapntra the Sutraists to 
Pumamaitnyamputra the "Vinayists to Upali the bhikshunis to 
Ananda and the aramaneras to Pahula and the Mahayanists to 
the vanous F nsas On these days the topes vie with each other 
in worship banoera and aunahades are displayed the incense 
makes clouds atid the flowers are scattered in showers sun and 
moon are obscured and the nountaiD ravines convulsed tiie king 
and his state snen devote tfaemsdves to good works ^ 

The diilculties of this passage begin with the first sen 
tence and a native scholar took from the paragraph a 
very different meanmg from that here given. He under 
stood the author to state that there were three Asoka 
topes nz one for the numerous traces left by the Four 
Past Buddhas one for the holy disciples of the Buddha 
and one for the Pusas There is something to be said 
in favour of this inteqiretation but it does not qiute suit 
either the construction or the context 'With the present 
interpretation we have the bald statement that there were 
three Asoka topes The Fang chih places these within 
the capital, but our text does not give any information 
as to their situation, or structure, or the purposes for 
which they were erected So also the next clause — “very 
many traces of the Four Past Buddhas ’ — seems to require 
lA 'As ’uwii urfner fne — '‘•nz a ^ope lof*' ifi 'fue 
scholar, or the “On montre” which Julien prefixes i Then, 
as to the topes for ,tho rehcs of the great disciples the 
term for rehcs is t shen (,5J lit “left bodies”, and 
Juben translates j shen stupa by “Divers stoupas jrenfer 
mant les corps’ But i shen here, as m other passages, 
means only the ashes hones or other rehcs left after crem 
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ation, sMn being used as the eJimvalent of the Sanskrit 
■^ord for hodi/, Sarira, vfluch is also used in the sense of 
a “bodily relic”. Then "we have this difficulty, that not 
only Tvas no one of the great disciples here named buried 
at Mathura, but also there is no nuthorify for stating that 
the relics 'of any one of them were conveyed to this district. 
Moreover, 'as the* Fang-'chili points out, Rilhula was suppos- 
ed not lo* have tasted death. ^This treatise, accordingly 
suggests that the word for body (shSu) should not be taken 
here in ils ordinary, sense, but should be unterstood as 
meaning a visible symbdl, such as an image or other likeness. 
'The reader n-ill obserre that onr pilgrim represents the 
worshippers as paying revcrcncel not to the topes, but to 
images or pictures apparently set np for the occasion. 
Fa-hsien in his general survey of “Mid-India” including 
the MalhurS district, tells us that at the Buddhist vihSras 
there were topes to Sfiriputra, MadgalySyana (Yuan-choang^s 
Mudgalaputra), Ananda, and to the Sfitras, the Yinaya, 
and the Abhtdbanna. To some of these topes services 
were offered, but be describes the Sr&manerns ns making 
offerings to Hshula not to his tope, and he describes the 
Mabayilnists as offering worship to “PrajuaparamitS, 
Mafiju^rl, and Kuan*shi-yin”.* 

Then our pilgrim is perhaps rtrong in representing the 
Abhidhannists as woralupping 6ariputra, the SamSdhists 
as worshipping Mudgalaputra, and tbo Sutra Brethren as 
worshipping Purna-Maitriyaniputra. Sariputra was dis- 
tinguished among the disciples for bis great spiritual wis- 
dom or prajiia, but he bad nothing to do with tho'Ablii- 
dharma, which did not come into esLstence until after his 
inafiiu So'lirAlfmwcchgiJiyityrflia Tvits grealt In ina^c, m* 
his superhuman powers, but not in samadhi. ' 'Maitriyani- 
putra is sometimes praised as agood expounder of the Master’s 
teacbink'but he is not specially associated with the sufras. 

"■Julien ,takes*'Manju5ri to be one of the holy disciples 
of the -Buddha, ■> and the author of Pang-chih; and others 
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tare &en tie sams meaning out of the text . BntJIan 
jufti was not a human being he was one of the greal 
BodbsattTas, often fignimg as first or chief of all these 
MahSyana creations ’ 

This passage us that the Brethren went in parties 
to offer worship to their tespectire patrons in the “Three 
Longs” of the year* and ttie Six Past days of each moilth 
By the “Thre^ Longj'* we are ^probably to understand thd 
first fifth, and ninth months* of each year which were 
called the “Three Long Months” and the “Three Long 
pasts”. The Six Fast day^ were the 8***, 14*^, 15^* of each 
half month or the 8*^ 140', ijih- ^311.* 29*11 30th of each 
month Tins has been niade known to us by Ju'tien ^ho 
obtained his information from^ a late Chinese Buddhist 
compilation In this work under the heading “Nme* Fast 
Days” we find the above three month fasts and six monthly 
day fasts given as making’up the “Nine Past'days’ Tbs 
seems to he rather a peculiar way of reckoning and Juhen 
gets over the difficulty by changing mojjth into “m the 
month”, and making the “nme Past-days literally mne 
days But then, what is to be done with the Pasts called 
the “Three long months ’ or “Three long Pasts’ ? The 
reason for the religious observance of these periods by 
the Buddbst clergy and lailj is given in several books 
In the three months speufied Indra (or according to 
some Visvamitra, or according to others the four Leva- 
tSjas) by means of secret emissaiies made a careful exa 
mination into the conduct and modes of life of the in- 
habitants of Jamhudnpa (India) So all the people of 
that contment were on their best behaviour in these months, 
they abstained from flesh and wine, and eVen from food 
lawful in ordinary times, and they offered*Voiship and 
practised good works. They also kept holiday and visit- 
ed the shnnes of their divmities to pray for 'earthly 
blessings In these months there were no executions of 
criminals and no slaughter of animals was allowed * Thus 
* To sbuo chat chtng (No B”7) Shih tbih jao Ian c/i 3 Fo tsu 
t QDg chi f/i 33 {No IC^l) 
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the “Three Long Fasts” were evidently in their origin a 
popuJai lather than a Buddhistic institution, and Buddhism 
may have adopted them to a certain extent as a matter 
of expediency. They are ne^er mentioned, howevei, in the 
canomcal treatises 

, The “Six Fast days of eveiy Month” weie also populai 
leligious hohdays before thetimoof the Buddha Accord- 
ing to some accounts these days, like the three months, 
were deioted by Indra’s messengers to a roving inspection 
of the moral and rehgious conduct of the people ofindiak 
The people on their part were careful on these days to 
fast, and offer worship, And do good works, in the hope 
of receiving material recompense such as fine weathei and 
good crops This sort of observance was called the “Cow- 
herd’s Fast”. But the Parivrajakas of the Tirthikas 
devoted these sa days to the public readmg of their 
senptures, and the Buddha followed their example Ho 
ordamed that on these days tho Fiatimoksha should bo 
lecited m a select congregation of the Brethren, and he 
seems also to have appointed the readmg of tho JDharma 
on these days, the Uposatha days, to the people ^ 

Our pilgnm is apparently wtong in representing the 
Buddhist Brethren as spending the first, fifth, and ninth 
months m the manner here indicated The fifth month 
was part of the Retreat from the rams, and theBiethren 
could not break up Retreat for a whole month and go away 
to a tope or a monastery to pay respect to their special 
patrons and enjoy themselves with their companions Fa- 
hsien makes the festival of Patron-worship occur once a 
year after Retreat, each set having its own day, and this 
’A taire hJbily tw. “aisnect. tLask “iiZ/t/zniiA, 

According to Fa hsien also it was the people who provided 
the illuminations and flowers for the topes while the clergy 
preached. These topes, moreover, in his nanative through- 
out the region of which he is wntmg weie apparently 


« Sau t'len vrarg ching {No 722) Tseng yi a ban cbing ch 16 
* ‘Vmaya Texts’ (S B E ) Vol 1 pp 231, 240 
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attached to or near monastenes, but the topes of our pil 
gum’s account do not seem to have been connected uith 
any Buddhist estahhshment 

Eeturnmg to our pilgrim’s desciiption of this district 
we read that — 

going east from the capita) five or six h one comes to a “hill 
monaaterj ” the chamber of which was quarried in a steep bank, 
a narrow defile being used to form its entrance This monastery 
had been made by the venerable Upagupta and it enclo'=ed a 
tope with a finger naii relic of the Baddha Through the north 
rock wall of the monastery was a cave above 20 feet high by 
30 feet wide, within which were piled np fine four inch shps of 
wood (that is, taUies) "When the Venerable Upagupta was 
preaching and converting, every married couple which attained 
arhatship pat down a tally here but for single members of families 
altbough they became arhats no record of the fact was kept 

The worde for “a hiU-monastery” m tbs passage are 
yi-shan-'kaAan and Julien translates them “un lia Ian situe 
Bur une montagne” As has been seen a “hill ka*Ian” was 
a rural nomdescnpt vihara not attached to any supenoi 
establishment Then Julien makes the pilgnm locate the 
Tally'Care “dans une caveme qui est au nord de ce ha 
Ion” The text has ?ra-lan*pct»t/cn*hs2en*y«*sl«?i*s?«7i 
^ -It ^ fol W m the steep rock on the north 

of the ka-lan is a cave The word yen does not mean 
n»e cflierne hut a steep wall of rock, and the entrance 
to the Tally-cave was through the lock wbch formed the 
north side of the Vihara-Cave Tbs interpretation of the 
text will be found to agree with descriptions given in 
other treatises 

The site of the Upagupta monastery, as we may call 
the Hill ka-Jan, of our author’s narrative was apparently 
the place called the TJrumanda (or Urumanda or Euni- 
manda) Hill, and the Rimuninda of M* Eockhill’s Tibetan 
text. The name Uiumanda is rendered in Chinese by 
“Great Cream” literal signification*, and 

near the bll there was a “Great Cream” town or village 
To describe or indicate tbs bll vaiious forms of ei- 


• A yu wang ching, eh 9 
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piession are used Thus seen from a distance it was “an 
azure stieak”, it was also a “line of gieen foiest”, and a 
wood of green trees” On or at this hill, accoiding to 
some authonties the brothers Nata and Bata constructed 
the Natabata vihara to which they afterwards invited TJpa- 
gupta when he came to live at Mathura This is suppos 
ed to be the “Hill ka Ian” of our pilgrim but it may 
have been a separate establishment This “Hill ka Ian” 
was evidentlj the house or Tihaia of TJpagupta on the 
Urumancia hill, and it was probably a laige natmal cave 
impro'ved by art to constitute a monastery Connected 
with the monastery was the cave in which the disciples 
converted hy Upagupta’s teaching on then attainment of 
aihatship deposited each a shp of wood or bamboo * This 
cave IS also represented as a ‘made bouse” hut this is 
evidently a mistake* Its dimensions vary in different 
books, one authority makmg it 18 cliou long, by 12 chou 
wide, and 7 chou high* In oui pilgnm’s description we 
should probably regard ‘ above 20 feet high” as a mistake 
for “above 20 feet long” other wnters giving the length as 
24 or 27 feet, the height being about 9 or 10 feet Then 
Yuan chiiang’s statement, that tallies were kept only of 
married couples attaming arhatship is veiy silly and does 
not agiee with the accounts in other Chmese hooks 
Accoiding to these every one who through Hpagupta’s 
teaching and guiding became an arhat added his tally 
to the pile Xfpagupta had marvellous success as a 
Buddlust missionary at Mathuia he converted many thou 
sands of lay people and through him 18 000 disciples 
attained arhatship lYbui hn died all the. tallies, depeei-tr 
ed by these arhats were taken away and used at his ere 
mation^ Yet Yuan chuang would have us believe that he 
saw them still fillmg up the cave 

‘ Sar tin lao ahih ch *> 

5 A ju wang ebuan ch o 

* Sar Yin L c The shoi (HI) was about 1'/, foot See also A 
yu wing clung ch 6 

4 Sar Yin 1 c TSr S 14f 

U* 
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In some boots the hill on which was the Natabata- 
vihara occupied by TIpagupta is called Sira or T?sira, 
although we also have mention of the U^ira hill without 
any reference to a cave or monastery* This Usira hill 
•was at the side of the “Urumanda Hill” and the latter 
name may have included the two hills and the wood or 
forest adjoining 

General Cunningham considered the site of Upagupta’s 
monastery to he that of the Id gah oi Katri of the present 
Muttra, and this opinion has been adopted by others 
But it 13 undoubtedly wrong A later investigator, 
Growse, writes “General Cunningham m his ArchTO- 
logical Report, has identified the Upagupta monasterv 
with the Yasa vihara inside the Katra but in all proba 
bility be would not now adhere to this theory, for, at the 
time when he advanced it he had never visited the Han' 
kali Tila, and was also under the impression that the 
Fort always had been, as it now is, the centre of the city 
Even then, to mamtam his theory, he was obbged to have 
recourse to a very violent expedient, and m the text of 
the Chinese pilgrim to alter the word ‘east’ to ‘west’, because, 
lie writes, “a mile to the east would take us to the low 
ground on the opposite bank of the Jamuna, where no 
ruins exist”, forgetting apparently Fa Hian’s distinct state- 
ment that m his time theie were monasteries on both 
sides of the nver, and bemg also unaware that there are 
heights on the left bank at Isapur and Mabiban, where 
Buddhist remains have been found The topographical de- 
scriptions of the two pilgrims may be reconciled with existmg 
facts -without any tampering with the text of the narrative 
Takmg the Katra, or the adjoimng shnne of Bhutesvar, 
as the omphalos of the ancient city and the probable site 
of the great stupa of Sanputra, a short distance to the 
east will bring us to the Kankali Tila, i e the monastery 
of Upagupta” 2 This is very positive but not quite con- 


> Tar 1 c Ta pei clung (Vo 117) 
* Growse op c p 112 
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MEcy^g, and vrhere did M' Growse get his “great stupa of 
S'lnputia”^ 

Tins Upagupta monastery is appaiently the “Cream- 
village” Tihara of a Yinaya treatise, one of the many 
Buddhist establishments mentioned as being m the Mathura 
district ‘ It may also perhaps be the Guha vihara of the 
Lion PJlai inscriptions * We find it called the Natika 
sanghSrama, and the Natabata (oi Natibatil-vihara, as 
already stated, and the NatabbatikaranySyatana of the 
Divyavadanju^ It v?as evidentlj lu a lull among trees and 
not fai from the city of Mathura, but Yuan-chuang seems 
to he the only authority for placing it about a mile to the 
east of the cit} This would apparently put the Brumanda 
hill on the east side of the Jumna, and the situation 
assigned to the Monkey Tope in the next paragraph agrees 
with this supposition 

The pilgrim's aarrative proceeds to state that to the south-east 
of the cave (that is the Cave monasUTy) and 24 or 23 h (about 
five miles) from it iras a large dried up pond beside which was 
a tope This was the place Yuan cboaug tells us, at which 
when the Buddha was once walking up and down a monkej 
offered him some hooey The Buddha caused the honey to be 
mixed With water and tbeu distributed among his disciples 
Hereupon the monkej gambolled with delight, fell into the pit 
(or ditch) and died and by the religious merit of this offering 
was born as a human being 

The story of a monkey or a flock of monkeys (or apes) 
presenting wild boney to the Buddha is told with varia- 
tions in several Buddhist scriptures In some the 
scene of the story is laid near Vai^ali-* (and oui pil- 
grim, A wiYi "be seen, tells ot a troop ol monkeys oHenng 
honey to the Buddha at this place), in some at SrSvastis, 


1 Seng chi lu ch 8 

2 J R A S for 1894 p 626 

3 Divyav cb XXVI and p 3K Bur Int p 378 Ta pei ching 
* Chung a ban cbing ch 8 Bar Yin Tao sbih ch 18 Of Re 

cords ch 7 

5 Hsien yu ching ch 12 Der Weise n d T S &47 
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and in some at the Natika Tillage • The following accfiunt 
of the whole matter is taken chiefiy from the “Hsieu vQ 
ching” The Buddha was once vi>«ited at Sravasti hj a 
Brahmin householder who was son-le«s and wished to 
know whether he was to die so Bnddha consoled him 
with promise of a son who should become a distingmshed 
member of the church In due time the «on was bom, 
and because it was obserred that about the time of his 
birth the honey-vessels m the house became full of honey 
he received the name “Honey prevailing’ In Chinese the 
name is Mi sheng and the Sanskrit original is 

written iLfo ioH lose duh, that is Madhurasachi or “Sweet 
Influence viz born with the good omen of honey This 
boy m time became a disaple of the Bnddha who ex- 
plained to Ananda that Mi sheng in a long past pievions 
existence had been a hhik<hn, that he bad then once been 
disiespectfol to a senior Brother The senior rebuked 
him gently and Mi sheng was penitent, bnt he had to 
suffer punishment for h»s thoughtless rude language by 
600 hirths as a monkey It was in the last of the»e births 
that the incident of the honey ofl’enng occorred The 
Buddha and h^ disciples had halted for rest one day 
under some trees hy a tank not far from SrSvastz. Here 
a monkey came and took Buddha’s bowl and coon after 
returned with it full of honey and offered it to the Buddha. 
The latter sent the monkey back first to remove the in- 
jects from the honey and afterwaids to add water to it 
When the honey was thos “pure’, that is, fit for bhilshua 
use Buddha accepted it and distributed it among hi& dis- 
ciples The monkey was now np a tree again, and seeing 
his honey accepted and distributed he frisked about with 
dehght until he fell and was drowned m the pit below 
But by the ment of the gift of honey he was immediately 
horn again as a human creature and became the disciple 
Ml sheng In another treatise the name of the bhikshu 


> Sar Tin Po *eng sliib eh 12 This may be the J»atika of Urn 
inaiida the TiUape and the moaasteiy havjng the fame name 
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13 gi^en as Madhu-Vasishtha, his family name being Va- 
sishtba', and m another work he is called Mi-hsin^ or 
“Honey-natuie”.2 In one book the monkey slaps with 
delight but does not fall mto the waters, and in another 
he dies and is bom agam in Paradise * 

The story of the monkey and the honey, here repeated 
by the pilgnm, being told of Mathura as an expla- 
nation of the name, must hare arisen at a time when 
the form used was Madhnra. There is also another 
monkey or ape story connected with Mathura In a pre- 
vious existence, the Buddha once explained, TJpagupta 
was horn as a monkey (or ape) and became the chief of 
a troop of monkeys living at Drumanda As such he made 
offeimgs and shewed much kmdness to 500 Pratyeka 
Buddhas who were living on another pait of Uiumanda 
The merit of his conduct to these worthies brought the 
monkey birth as a human being in bis nest existence, and 
in it, as the hhikshu Upagupta, he rose to be a most sue* 
cessful preacher, a peerless saint, and a Buddha in all 
but the bodily signs * 

The pilgnm goes on to narrate that to the north of the dried 
up pond, and not far from it, was a large wood la which were 
footsteps of the Pour Past Buddhas, left by them as thej walked 
up and down Hard by these were topes to mark the places at 
which Sariputra and the others of the Buddha’s 1230 great dis 
ciples had practised absorbed meditation There were also memo- 
rials of the Buddha’s frequent visiU to this district for the pur- 
pose of preaching 

The “large wood” of this passage, which lay between 
the Upagupta Monastery and the Dned-up Pond, may be 
Vue iorest generafly mentioned in connection with T3ni- 
raapda But it is at least doubtful whether any of the 
1250 disciples ever practised samudhi in this neighbour- 


< Sar Vin F o seng shih, eft 12 

2 Sar Vin lao ahih eft 18 

3 Chung a ban ching, cA 8 
* Seng chi lu, ch 29 

5 Fu-fa-tsang yin juan chidg, cA 3 Sar tiu lao shiU cA 9 
Divjav Ch XX\I 
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hood The Urumanda distiictwds a great resoit oftasce- 
tics devoted to serenity of mind and prolonged meditation, 
but this was after the time of Upagiipta Then the 
Buddha’s visits to the Mathura district do not seem to 
have been numerous, even if we accept records of doubtful 
authenticity We are told that he expressed a dislike to 
the country which had, he said, five defects The giound 
was uneven, it was covered with stones and brick bats, it 
abounded with prickly shrubs, the people took solitai-} 
meals, and there weie too manj women ‘ We find men- 
tion of the Buddha visiting the country on one occasion 
and lodging m a mango-tope near the Bhadra river 2 On 
anothei occasion he lodged uilh lus disciples inAss Yak- 
sha’s palace (oi the monastery of Ass Yaksha) which was 
apparently outside the capital * He also passed through 
this country with Ananda when returning from Ins mission 
to “Nortb-India”, going among the yxing chun-jen (jjj 3? A) 
or Surasenas until he reached Mathur.T city 
It IS worthy of notice that in his account of Mathura 
and the surrounding district the pilgrim does not give 
the name of any hill, or iivei, or town, or Buddhist esta- 
blishment in the country. His information about tbe dis- 
trict 13 meagre and his lemarks about the Buddhist ob 
jects of interest in it seem to be confused and to a certain 
extent second hand He apparently did not visit the capi- 
tal, and made only a burned journey across a part of the 
country It seems very strange that he does not mention 
hj name the famous Urumunda (or Urumanda) Hill, so 
intimately connected, as we have seen, uith the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into the district, and evidently an old 
place of lesort for contemplative ascetics of other religious 


» Sar Tjn lao shib, c7i 10 

3 Tea a ban cbing, ch 2 and 24 The mango topes seem to bare 
aU disappeared Irom the Mathura distnct 

* Sar Vin Tao sbdi cJi 10 This building was properly not a 
monastery, but a ball or temple It was apparently on tbe occasion 
of tbe Buddha s returning from the north that be made the staj at 
Mathura, conTerting the wicked Yakshinie, and preaching his religion 
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systepis. Nor does he mention the great river which flow- 
ed past the east side of Mathura city. Pa-hsien men- 
tions this river which he calls *Prt-iia ^[S) short for the 
Yao (f5)-pu-na (Yabuna) of his translations. Our pilgrim 
in his translations and in this dman transcribes the name 
Teji-moiwja (Yamuna). Then he does not seem to have 
heard of such wellknown Buddhist establishments as the 
vihara of the Ifsien-jeu J^)-dni-lao or Rishi village 
(or town), or the vihara of the Grove the Ts‘iniffMn (^ |;{.) 
•ssii. The former was on the east and the latter on the 
west side of the Jumna.> ^‘unff-Un is supposed to be 
for the Sanskrit Pinda-vana: it could not have been Kri- 
shna’s Vrinda-vana, which was on the opposite side of 
the river. 


' Seng-chi-lu, eh. 8. 
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CnUA^ IV COMT® 

STHANE&VAR TO KAPITHA 

From the Matliura country tbe piJgrim according to his narra 
tive proceeded north cast and after a journey of above 600 It 
reached the Sa **0 nt mt/a lo (Sthanesvara) country He tells 
us this country ^as above tOOOh in circuit and its capital with 
the same name apparently was above twenty h id circuit The 
soil was nch and fertile and the crops were abundant the cli 
mate was warm the manners and customs of the people were 
illiberal the nch families vied with each other in extravagance 
The people were greatly devoted to magical arts and highly 
prized outlandish accomplishments the majority pursued trade 
and few were given to farming rarities from other Lands were 
collected in this country There were (that is at the capital 
apparently) three Buddhist monasteries w'th abo\e 700 professed 
Buddhists all Hinaysnists There were also above 100 Heva 
Temples and the non Buddhists were very numerous 

The capital the pilgrim goes on to describe was surrounded 
for 200 h by a district called the “Place of Religious Merit — 
Fii-ti (?|u The ongin of this name T-uan chuang learned 

at the place to he as follows The Five Xndias were once 
divided between two sovereigns who fought for mastery inva 
ding each other s territory and keeping up unceasing war At 
length in order to settle the questton of superiority, and so give 
peace to their subjects the kmgs agreed between themselves to 
have a decisive action But their subjects were dissatisfied and 
refused to obey tbeir kings commands Thereupon the king 
[of that part oflndia which mdiided Sthanesvara] thought of an 
exped ent Seeing it was useless to let his subjects have a voice 
in his proposals and knowing that the people would be inflnen 
ced by the supernatural, he secretly sent a roll of silk to a clever 
brahmin commanding him to come to the palace On his arrival 
there the brahmin was kept in an inner chamber and there he 
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composed (that is, bj the King's inspiration) a ULarma aOtra 
(that IS, n treatise on Dut}). This book the king then hid in a 
rock cave, where it remained for several jears until vegetation 
covered the spot Then one morning the king informed his 
ministers at an audience that he had been enlightened bj Indra, 
who told him in a dream about an inspired book hidden in a 
certain lull Tlie hook was btooghl forth, and ofGciali and people 
were enraptured Il> the king’s orders the contents of the scrip 
ture were made known to all and the sum of them was bncflj 
this — 

Life and death are a shoreless ocean with cbh and flow in 
endless alternation intelligent creatures cannot save thcmsclies 
from the eddies m which thc> arc immersed 1 have an admi 
rahle device for saving them from their woes, and it is this — 
Here we have for 200 li round this citj the place of religious 
merit for generations of the ancient sovereigns, but as its cvi* 
deuces have been cQ’aced in the long lapse of time, people have 
ceased to reflect on the efbcac} of the { hce, and so have been 
submerged in the ocean of nipcrj with no one to save them 
from pcnshing Kowallwho beingwisc, go into battle and die 
fighting, will he reborn among men slajing manj they will ho 
innocent and will receive divine blessings obedient grand chiU 
dren sod filial children eernng their parents while sojourning in 
this district will obtain larmile liappmess As the mentonous 
service is little, and the reward it obbiins great wh) nii'S the 
opportunity? Once the human body is lost there are the three 
states of dark ohlirion hence every human being should be dili 
gent in making good karma, thus all who engige in battle will 
look on death as a return home — 

The the king ordered an enrolment of heroes for battle, and 
nn engagement took place on this ground The bodies of those 
killed in battle were strewn about in confused masses so great 
was the number of the slain and tbe bugo skeletons of Uiesc 
heroes still cover the district, vyhich popular tradition calls tbe 
Place of Keligions "Merit 

The whole of this passage about the “Place of Religious 
Merit” IS curious and interesting, giving, as has been pointed 
out by others, the story which our pilgrim lieard on the 
spot about the wars of the Kauravas and Papdavas It 
reads hke an extract from the Bhagavadgtta The passage 
which, in the present rendering of it, vs treated as being 
the sum of the inspired teaching of the sutia, is made b} 
Julien, in Ins version, to be a proclamation by the king of 
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Sthaneavara. The last clause of the passage js 
by him as a separate sentence and he translates it thus — 
“La-dessus, tous les hommes combattirent avec ardeur et 
coururent jo}eusement alamort’, that is, before the king 
called on the people to enlist in his service This treat 
ment of the teit seems to be a very unfoitunate one as 
Yuan-chuang makes a clear distinction between the coun- 
sel of the Dharmasutia {Fa dnn// ji |3)> the kmg’s 
proceedings after the promulgation of the counsel 

Four or five h to the north west of the capital the pilgvini 
relates was an Asoka tope made of bright orange hneks and 
containing wonder working relics of the Buddha Above 100 h 
south from the capital was the Aa hun t'u (in some texts eh a) 
monaster} this had high chambers in clo«e succession and 
detached terraces the Buddhist Brethren in it led pore strict 
lives 

The Eu^hun’tUi (or ch‘a) of this passage may perhaps, 
as has been suggested, be for Govinda Another restora- 
tion proposed is Gokantba, and this is the name adopted 
hj Cunningham, but it does not seem possible that the 
Chinese characters are a transcnption of this word Go 
vmda is a common name for Krishna, but it may have 
been the name of the village m which the monastery hero 
described was situated 

The SthaneSvara of this passage has been identified 
with the modem ThSnesar (Tanesar, Tanessar) in Ambala 
Cunningham seems to regaid this identification as beyond 
question^, although in perhaps no point of distance, direc- 
tion or measurement do the two places conespond Tha- 
nesar is about 180 miles \o the north north-west of Ma- 
thura 2 , and SthaneSvar was about 100 miles to the north- 
east of that place the area of the country as given by 
the pilgrim is too great by one fourth and that of the 
“holy land” (Yuan ebuang^s Place of Happiness, that is 
Rehgious Ment) is too small by half Moreover the Fc-ii 
of the Records cannot be regarded as a translation of 
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Dharma Kshetra, another name for the Kuiu K'^betra Be 
sides, "this latter name designated a large plain above 
100 miles to the south east of Thanesvar, and the Pu ti 
•svas all round the city Sthinesiara for only about 40 miles 
Cunnmgham in his usual manner proposes to get o^er 
some of the difficulties by tabing liberties "witli the pil- 
grim’s text It is better, however, to regaid our pilgiim 
as being correct m his statement of distance and duection 
from Mathura to Sthanesvaia, and as dennng his infor- 
mation on other matters fiom the Brethren in the monas- 
teries He seems to represent himself as going to the 
great monastery 100 It (about 20 miles) south fiom the 
capital Had he made a journey to the south of Thane- 
sar he would probably have told us of the celebiated 
Tank m the district about which Alherimi and Tavernier 
relate wonderful things ' 

6RUGHNA 

The pilgnm continuing the story of his travels relates 
that — 

from tbu (that is appareoUy Stbaaesvara) he ircat north cast 

for above 400 U and came to the conotry Sii lu Jc m tia 

The Life which calls this country Lti J^in m, makes it 
to be 400 li to the east of Sthanc^vara Our pilgrim’s 
transcription has been restored as ^Irughna, hut this does 
not seem to be right Another transcription is Su Ixt he 
(/ (i) him, and this and the transcription in the text seem 
to point to an original like Snikkhm or Sruglun Cun- 
nmgham taking the “from this” of the text to mean from 
the Govinda monastery, makes the 400 It to he counted 
from that monastery and accordingly gives the distance 
from Sthanesvara to Siughna as only 300 li^ But the 
Life and the Pang chih, make Yuan chuang start from 
and count from Sthane^vara, and as it seems likely that 


• Alberuni Vol II p J4o Bernier a Travels (Constable a Or 
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Yuan chuang did not go to the Govinda monastery, I think 
we should understand the ‘from this' of the text to mean 
fi om the capital Gunmngham identifies the city Srughna 
•with the modern village of Sngh which ‘ is surrounded on 
three sides by the bed of the old Jumna” But as the 
measuiements and distances given by Yuan chuang as 
usual do not agree ■with those requned by Cunningham 
we may perhaps legard the identification as not quite 
established 

Proceeding with his description of brughna the pilgrim 
tells us that 

it was above 6000 it in circuit bounded on tbs east by the Gan 
ges and on the north by high mountains and that througli the 
middle of it flowed the river Ten mo na (Jumna) The capital 
above 20 li in circuit was on the west side of the Jumna and 
was ID a ruinous condition In cl mate and natural products the 
country resembled Sthanesvara The inhabitants were naturally 
honest they were not Buddhists they held useful learning in 
respect and esteemed rehg ous wisdom There were five Buddhist 
monasteries and above 1000 Buddhist ecclesiastics the n^onty 
of whom were Hinayanists a few adhering to other schools 
The Brethren were expert and lucid e-vpounders of abstract doc 
trines snddiatmgaisbedBrelbren from other lands came to them 
to reason out their doubts There rvere 100 Deva Temples and 
the non Buddhists were very numerous 

The statement here that the majonty of the Buddhist 
Brethren xn brughna ‘learned the Little Yehicle and a 
few studied other schools” is rather puzzling as all the 
Eighteen Schools (jpu) belonged to the Hinayana All 
the texts, however, agiee, and the Tang chieh shews a 
wise discretion by omitting the difficult words By the 
“othei schools' Yuan chuang may have meant the Sau 
trantikas and other schools which had arisen in the latei 
development of Buddhism and were independent of the 
old schools and the two “Vehicles’ The pilgrim heard 
expositions of the doctrines of the Sautrantikas during his 
stay in the country But yre must also remembei that he 
uses the terms Mahayana and Hmayana in a manner 
which is appaiently peculiar to himself 
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The narrative proceeds — To the south cast of the capital 
a»d on the west side of the Jamna outside the east gate of a 
large monastery was an AsoLa tope at a place where the Ju lai 
had preached and admitted men into his church Beside this 
tope was one which had hair and nail relics of the Ju lai, 
and round about were some tens of topes with similar relics of 
Sariputra, Mudgalapnlra, and the other great arhats After the 
Buddha’s decease the people of this country had been led astray 
to believe in wrong religions and Buddhism had disappeared 
Then Sastra maskers from other lands defeated the Tirlhihas 
and Brahmins m discussions, and the five monasteries already 
mentioned were built at the places where the discussions were 
held in order to commeinorate the victories 
A journey of above 800 h east from the Jumna (that is at 
Srughna) brought the pilgrim to the Ganges The source of 
this river, he adds, >9 three or four Ii wide the river flows south 
east to the sea, and at its mouth it is above ten fi wide the 
waters of the nver vary in colour and great waves nse in it 
there are many marrellous creatures in it hut they do not injure 
any one its waters have a pleasant sweet taste and a fine sand 
comes down with the current In the popular hterature the 
nver is called Fu shiti or ’‘Happiness water ’ that is, the water 
(or nver) of religious ment Accumulated sms we effaced 
by a bath in the water of the nver those who drown them 
selves in it are reborn in heaven with happiness if the bones 
of one dead be consigned to the nver that one does not go 
to a bad place by raising wares and fretting the stream 
(that is, by splashing and dnviog the water back) the lost son! 
IS saved 

In tbe Life and tlie Fang-cbib the pilgrim proceeds to 
the “Souice of the Ganges” which is 800 h to the east 
of the Jumna and this is supposed to he what the pilgrim 
meant to state But the context and the sequel seem to 
require us to take him liteially as simply coming to the 
Ganges It was apparently at a place to the south of the 
“Source of the Ganges” he reached that nver. This 
“Source of the Ganges” is supposed to be GangSdraia oi 
Hardwar, the place where the Ganges emerges from the 
Sivalik mountains into the plams The expression here 
rendeied “the waters of the nver vary m coloui” is slmi- 
se-TsangAang (yjc £ jk) that is, "the water in coloui 
is Tsangdang”, or clear and muddy The allusion is to 
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the Tsang-lang river which, as we learn from a hoy’s song 
quoted m Slencius, ran sometimes clear and somfetunes 
muddy* Julien translates the woids by “La couleur de 
ses eaux est hleuatie”, a rendeiing which is not coriect 
from any point of view Then as the oiigmal for ^i-shui, 
“Kivei of religious meiit” (lit Religious meiit water) Juhen 
gives Mahabhadra, which is a name for the Ganges but 
IS not the equivalent of Fu*shui Tins term is a literal 
rendermg of the Sanslcrit and Pah word Punj odaka, nierit- 
nater, and Punyodaka is the name of a river in the world 
beyond The reason nhy the name was transferred to the 
Ganges is to be found in the next paragraph of om pas 
sage, in which the pilgrim describes the spiritual efficacj 
of the water ol the river In this paragraph the words 
rendered “hy raising waves and fretting the stream the 
lost souls (or spirits) aie saved” are c7iJ-htt-U'Ct«^r- 

hitn huo'chi ^ C 5 ^ ^ ^) Juhen connects 

these words with the preceding clause which states that 
if the bones of a dead person are consigned to the nver 
that person does not go to a bad place, Juhen making the 
author add — “pendant < 2 ue les dots $e gondent et cou< 
lent en hondissant, l’4me du d4funt passe & I’autre nve”. 
The first clause of this is not a translation of the Chinese, 
and JuUen’s failure to understand his author has spoiled 
this passage and his rendenng of the story about Deva 
Pusa which follows 

Our pilgrim, in connection with his remarks about the 
popular belief in the spiritual virtues of the water of the 
Ganges, that is presumably at Gangadvara, relates the 
following annecdote — 

DevaP'asa of the CJiih sSjA fcff Iho (or Simbala countrj) pro- 
foundly versed m Buddhist lore and compassionate to the simple, 
liad come hither to lead the people aright At the time of his 
amval the populace, male and female old and young, were as- 
sembled on the banks of the river and were raistwy tcaies and 
frettinff the atrrent The P nsa solemnly setting an example bent 
his head down to check and turn the stream As his mode of 
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procedare vas different from that of Uie test, one of tbe Tirtbi* 
Uts said to him— Sir, why are joa ao strange? Deva answered 
—My parents and other relatiTCs are in the Simbala country, 
and as I fear they may he eofieruig from hunger and thirst, I 
hope this water will reach Ihns far, and save them ^ To this 
tbe Tirtbvkas replied — Sir, you ate la error and jour mistake 
comes from not having reflected — yoor home is far away with 
mountains and rivers intervening— to fret and agitate this water 
and by this means save those there from hunger, would be like 
going back in order to adTOnee, an unheard of proceeding Deva 
then rephed that if sinners in the world beyond received bene 
fits from this water, it could save his relatives notwithstanding 
the intervening mountains and rivers His arguments convinced 
his hearers, who thereupon acknowledged their errors renounced 
them and became Buddhists 

The Ciitfi shill tzu hto or Simbala country of tins pas- 
sage has been taken to be Ceylon, tbe country generally 
so designated, but it may be here tbe name of a country 
in India. Yuan ebuang, as -will be seen hereafter, pro- 
bably knew that Deva was a native of South-India and 
not of Ceylon 

According to the story here related, when Deva found 
tbe people on the nver side splashing the water, be set 
himself to lead them to right views He assumed a grave 
air and an earnest manner, and while the others were 
merely going through a religions rite, he seemed to be 
making a serious effort to force the river back As he 
evidently desired, his strange manner attracted attention, 
and he was able to turn the Tirthikas’ criticism against 
themselves Here Julien gives a rendering vihich seems 
to be against construction and contest, and makes the 
story absurd The Chinese for “giving an example" or 
kivavs wbic’n 3u\iBn trans- 

lates “vQulut puiser de I'eau” But the pbiase is of com- 
. mon occurrence and generally in the sense of “lead by 
example” or “set m the right comse” 

In this Snighna (or Srnghm) country, we learn from 
the Life, the pilgnm enjoyed the society of a learned Doc- 
tor in Buddhism, by name Jayagupta The pilgrim remained 
here one winter, and half of the spring following, and when 
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he had heard all the Tihhasha of the Sautrantika School” 
"Tie continued his journey , ^ 

With reference to Yuan-chuang’s mention of the Buddha 
having -pfeached at the capital of this country, it may be 
stated that the story of-' the Buddha visiting Srughna and 
th^rd meeting the Brahmin named Indra, who was proud 
of his youth, and beauty, is told in the Divyavadana and 
in the Sarvata Vuiaya.^ • > 

«» »<»»*< 

MO-TI-PU-LO (MATIPUR)* * 

The pilgrim proceeds to narrate that crossing to the east bank 
of the nver (that is the Ganges) be came to the Mo ft pu la (Mati 
pur) country This was above 6000 h and its capital above 20 h 
tin circuit It yielded grain, fruits and flowers and it had a 
genial climate The people were opnght in their ways they 
esteemed useful learning were well versed in xoagteal arts and 
were equally divided between Baddhism and other rebgioss 
The king, who was of the Sudra stock (that is caste) did sot 
believe in Baddhism and worshipped the Devas There were 
above ten Buddhist monasteries with above 800 Brethren mostly 
adherents of the Sarvaslivadin school of the Hisayana There 
were also above fifty Devs Temples and the sectarians bved 
peli mell 

The Mo4ipulo or Matipur of this passage has been 
identified by Saint-Martin and Cunningham with Madawai 
or “Mandawar, a large town m western Rohilkhand, near 
Bijnor” 2 But in Cunningham’s Map No X, to which he 
refers us, Madawar is to the south east of Srughna and 
to the south of GangSdvara, whereas Matipur was to the"* 
east of Srughna and east of the “Source of the Ganges”, if 
we are to regard that as the place at which the pilgrim 
halted before crossing the nver Then, as usual, the areas 
of the country and its capital do not agree with Cunning- 
ham’s ret^uiremeuts 

Four or five h south from the capital, the pilgrim continues, 
was the small monastery in which the Sastra master Gunaprabha 
composed above 100 treatises including the “Pirn c7^-fun' 
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St or Trnth exponsding Treatise This Ounaprabta, 
Yuang cbnaog tells ns from being a Very clever boy had grown 
up to be a man of great inlellectnal abilihesj' and of wide and 
varied learning He had at fii*t been a 9tudent»cf the MahS 
yana system, hut before be had thoroOghly /lolhpTcheiided the 
abstruse mysteries of that eystem he was converted to the, Hma- 
yfina by the perusal of a Vaibhashft treatise After this he fcom- 
posed several teas of treatises m refutation of the Hlabsyana 
principles, and m defence of the Hinayanh tenets He was also 
> the author* of some scores (several tens and iDore)^of secular 
books he set aside as wrong the standard treatises of his pre 
deccssors But in bis comprehensive study of the Buddhist 
canonical scriptures Gunaprabha had evpenenced difficulties on 
above ten points, and of these bis prolonged application did not 
bring an} solution Kow among his contemporaries war an ar 
bat named Derasena who was in the habit of visiting the Tushita 
Paradise This Bevasena, by bis eupemataral powers on one 
occasion took Qanapnibha, at tbe request of the latter up to the 
Tusbita Paradise to have an interview with MaitreyaBodhiiaUva 
and obtain from tbe Bodbisattva the solution of bis spiritual 
difhcullies But when presented to Maitreya Gunaprabha was 
too proud aud conceited to give tbe Bodhisattva his due reve 
tence aud accordiogly Uaitreya would not solve his difficulties 
As Gunaprabha remained stubborn in his self conceit even after 
one or two unsuccessful visits and as he would not be guided 
by tbe counsels of Bevasena tbe latter refused to take him an} 
more into Maitreya’s presence Hereupon Gonaprabha in angry 
disgust went into solitude m a forest practised tbe “Penetration 
developing samadbi”, but, not having put away pnde, he was 
unable to attain arbatsbip 

. The Tushita Paradise, as is well known, as tbe Heaven 
in wbich tbe Bodbisattva Majtreya sojourns between bis 
last incarnation on earth and his future advent as Buddha 
Tbe §5stra master Gunaprabha in this passage considers 
himself, as a fully ordained Buddhist bbiksbu, to be supe 
nor to the Bodbisattva who was enjoying the pleasures 
of a prolonged residence in. Paradise, and accordingly 
Gunaprabha persists lu his refusal to show to Maitreya 
the reverence due to a great Bodhisattva, and conse- 
quently fails in bis career 

The last clause in tbe abore passage is given according 
to tbe correction of the flbng editors This makes the 

. . X* 
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text to lead pu-UcMnffhto p5 that is^ “he 

could not realize the frmt”, viz-of arhatship. The old 
reading of some texts pu shih(^\)chin;j'jMO, meaning 
“he quickly realized the fruit”. The D text has pti cMng 
tao-jMO, which also means “he did not attain to arhatship”, 
and this as doubtJes the author’s meaning 
In a note to the name of Gunaprabha’s treatise, the 
“Pien chen lun”, mentioned in the above passage Julien 
restores the Sanskrit original as “Tattvavibhanga castra" 
This seems to show that be had forgotten the restoration 
of the name, given m translation and in Chinese transcrip- 
tion, which he had made m the Life There he makes the 
name to be “Tattvasatja ^astra”, and this restoration has 
been adopted by subsequent writers although it does not 
correspond to the translation of the name given by Yuan- 
chuang and the Chinese annotator l^ow the characters 
which JuUen makes to stand for satya are san U-sho (H 
for sandeia, and the name of the treatise was evi« 
dently Tattvasandesa or “Exposition of Truth”, Tuan- 
ohuang’s Pien chSn, with the word for sastra (Iim) added * 
This treatise, which at one time bad some fame, expoun* 
ded the views of the SarvasUvadin school, but it is un- 
known to the existing collections 
The Gunaprabha of Parvata here mentioned is not to 
be confounded with tlie great Vinaya master of the same 
name mentioned by TSranatha ^ Burnouf was of opmion 
that our Gupaprabha might be the Gunamati, Master of 
Vasunutra, mentioned in the “AhhidharmakoSa-vyakha”, 
hut there does not seem to be any ground for this un- 
hkely supposition 3 In the 8*’* dman of our treatise we 
find a Gunamati disputing with a great master of the Saii- 
\iiya system 

Three or four h north {rom Gunaprabha’s monastery, luan* 
chuang’a narrative proceeds, was a monastery with above 200 
Brethren all HmayanisU It was in this monastery that the 
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Sastra "Mas'er Snnplialiljadfa rnded hii life ^liis SangliaWiadr# 
fl IS added, was a native of Kaslimir, and a profound scholar m 
the Yaibhasha sSstras of the Sanrustivodm school 
In this passage it is especiall} important to aioid Julien’s 
rendenng “[Lo Traite] Yibhaclia ^astrn” as the treatise 
of Sanghahhadra to be presentlj noticed does not deal 
vnth the special «ork called “Vibhaslilldun”. 

ConteInpo^ar^ with Sanghahhadra Yuan-chunng continues was 
Vasuhandhu Ilodhi«attra, devoted to injslic doctrine, and seeking 
to solve jvhat was hejond language This man iti refutation of 
the Yibhasha maslen compo<sed the “Ahhidliarma kosa sastra” 
ingenious in stvle and refined in pnuciplcs Sanghahhadra was 
moved hj the treatise and devoted twelve jears to its study 
then he composed a treatise which be called the “Kosa pao’ or 
“Bod hail Slslra This work he entrusted to three or four of 
his cleverest disciples telling them to use his unrecognised learn' 
iDg, and this treatise, to bring donn the old man Yasiihandhu 
from the preeminence of fame which he had monopolized At 
this time Yasubandhu, at the height of hts fame was in Siikala 
the capital of Cheika, ond thither Sanghahhadra and his chief 
diseiples proceed with the \iew of meetiug him But Yasubandhu 
learning that Sanghahhadra was on the waj to Imve a discussion 
with him liistil} packed up and went off with his disciples To 
these he excused bis conduct by alleging his ago and infirmities 
and he added that he wished to allure Songhahhadra to Mid 
India where the Buddhist pundits would shew the charatcr of 
his doctrines Sanghahhadra arrived at the monastery at Mati> 
pur the day after Vasuhandlm had left it, and here ha sickened 
and died On his deathbed be wrote n letter of regret and apo 
logj to Yasubandhu, and entrusted it, with his treatise, to one of 
his disciples When llio letter and hook were delivered to Vnsu- 
handhu with Sanghahhadra'* dying request, ho was moved and 
read them through Ho then told Itis disciples that Sanghah- 
hadras treatise though not perfect in doctrine was well written, 
that it would he an easy matter for him to refute it, but that 
out of regard for the dying request of the author, and ns the 
wtaV txiiWtftihiAA’irtj'vivwfc lA Vbnsn w^om 'ne^ asuhandhu; lo'fiow* 
cd he would leave thowork as it was only giving it a now name 
This name was “Shun cheng li lun”, the Sastra which accords 
with orthodox principles (Nyayanusara Sastra) The topo erected 
over Sanghahhadra’s relics, in a mango grove to the norlli cast 
of the monastery, was still in existence 
The above passage lias been condensed from Yuan- 
chuang’s text and the readei will obsone that, according 
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to Yuan*cliuang^3 information, Sangliabbadra vras not, as 
Taranatha represents him, the master of Vasuhan^hu 
He is rathei the young Doctor m Philosophy who is pre- 
sumptuous enough to tahe up arms against the great chief 
lenowned far and wide as peerless in dialectics There is 
nothing m the test to shew that he and Yasubandhu were 
personal acquaintances, or that they ever met So also m 
the Life of Vasuhandhu the two men are apparentl} un- 
known to each other, and ne^er meet* Then as to the 
“Ahhidharina-ko5a-Sastra”itwiIl be remembered that accor- 
ding to Tuan-clmang it was composed by Yasubandhu in 
Purushapur of Gandhara, and this does not agree with 
the account in the Life of Yasubandhu Yuan chuang 
also tells us, and the statement has been often repeated, 
that Yasubandhu composed this tieatise m order to refute 
the Yaibb’lsbikas But, as has been stated already, this 
IS not correct 2 The original verses were compiled by 
him as a Sarvltstirndin Yaibhashika, and the Commentary, 
still mainly Yaibhashika, gives a development to certain 
questions from the Saulrantika point of new 
As to the treatise which Sanghabhadra wrote to demo- 
lish the Abludharma-koia according to Yuan-chuang the 
original title is given in the text as Ko^a hail htn. the 
name “Abbidharma kosa §5stra” the word ko^a is used in 
the sense of a bud, the verses being buds m winch were 
folded the flowers of Buddhi«t metaphysics awaiting deve- 
lopment So the Ko^a-pao-lun, or Bud-hail-treatise, is to 
be understood as the work which was to spoil all the hope 
and promise of the Yasubandhu, Yuan-chuang tells 

us, changed the name to “Shun-cheng-h-lun’' the “Sastra 
which follows Right Principles”, and the Life of Yasubandhu 
gives the title as “Sui shih-lun” or the “Sastra which 
follows fhe True‘S. Tliese names are probably only diffe- 
rent rendenngs of a name like Kyayanusara-or Anusara- 
Sastra But the story about the “Bud-hail ' title must be 
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disc5.rded as the work itself shews that the author intended 
the title to be something likeNyayanusara-sSstra. Moieover 
in his subsequent treatise abridged from this he calls his 
large work “Shun-cheng-h-lun”* "With the wicked title 
should go the statements about the author writing the 
book in a spirit of ennous hostilit} against Tasubandhu. 
Nothing of this appears in the treatise, and on the con- 
trary, as Vasubandhu stated, the uork developes the neus 
of Vasubandhu and those whom he followed In its ob- 
serrations on the rerses of the original treatise it some- 
times uses the words of Vasubandhu’s own commentary. 
The work condemns as heterodox certam opinions ascribed 
to the Sthaviras and the Sutra-lords {(Jhing-chu), but Vasu- 
bandhu is not mentioned b} name Tsranatha mentions 
a treatise called “Abhidbarmako^abhash} atlkl-tattra” which 
he ascribes to Sthiramatt Another name for it is given 
as the /‘Thunder-bolt”, * and it is perhaps not impossible 
that this may be the “Bud-hail” treatise ascribed by Tuan- 
chuang to Sanghabbadra 

The pilgnm'a nsrratire proceeds to relate that beside tbe nasgo 
plautatioQ which coatamed Sangbabhadra’e tope was another tope 
erected orer the remains ofaSastra Master named Vitnala mitra 
This man, who was a naiiTe of Kashmir and an adherent of the 
Sarrata school, having made a profonad study of canonical and 
heterodox scriptures, had travelled in India to learn the mysteries 
of the Tripitaka. Having gained a name, and finished his studies 
he was returning to his home and had to pass Sanghahhadra's 
tope on the waj At this place be sighed over the premature 
death of that great Master under whom he had studied He 
lamented also that 'Vasobandha's teaching was still in vogue, and 
he expressed hia determination to write a refutation of theMaha- 
yana system, and to efiiice the name ol Vasubandhu But he in 


* Abhidhanna tsang hsien tsung lun (No 32G6) The word tsang 
in this title 13 evidently a transition of Itoia and not of pifaka In 
the name of the original treatise the word loSa has been explained 
as meaning not only bud but also core, sheol/i, integument, and other 
things Sanghabbadra however, does not seem to have taken the 
word in tbe sense of Jud cither in the Anusata saatra or in this 
abstract 
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ataatly became delirious five tongues emerged from his mouth 
aud his life blood gushed fortK He had time to repent and to 
warn his disciples, but he died aud went, according to an arbat 
to the Hell which knows no intermission At the time of his 
death there was an earthquake and a cavity was formed in the 
ground at the spot where he died His associates cremated the 
corpse collected the bones and erected a memorial (that is the 
tope) over them 

It IS unusual for a tope to be erected m memory of a 
man reputed to have gone to HeU, and a Chinese annotator 
has suggested that sUqxi here is a mistake for ii (Ji^) 
meaning “place’ But the correction is not necessaty, as 
the tope tvas erected by the personal friends of \ imala 
mitra, tvho did not think he had gone to Hell As this 
man’s dead body was cremated it seems strange that the 
aihat should hare declared he had gone down mto the 
Anchi Hell It was endentlj not the human being Yimala 
mitra who had so descended, hut his alter ego, the embo* 
died karma which had been formed and accumulated in 
successive births ’ ' 

From the Life we leam that the pilgrim femamed 
several months in this district studying Gunaprabha’s iaen- 
c7ie>i hm or “Tattvasandesa §astra”, already mentioned, and 
other Abhidharma commentaries He al«o met here the 
Bhadanta Jilt to se na, that is Mita^ena (or Mitrasena) 
ninety years old who had been a disciple of Gupaprabha 
and was a profound scholar in Buddhist learning 

In the north west of Alatipur Tuan chnang proceeds to relate 
on the east side of the Gauges was the citr JTo jul to (or ^la 
yura) above twenty h lu circuit It bad a large population and 
streams of clear water it produced bellmeta) {tu shth) rock 
crystal and articles of jewelry Near the city and close to the 
Ganges was a large Deva Temple of many miracles and in its 
inclosure was a tank the banks of which were faced with stone 
slabs the tank being fed by an artificial passage from the Ganges 
This was called the Ganges Gate and it was a place for making 
religions merit and eatingniahing guHt there were constantly 
many thousands of people from distant regions assembled here 
bathing Pious kings erected Fimyasalas in the district for the 
free distribution of daiuty food and medical requisites to the 
kinlcss and fnendle«s. 
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The “Ganges Gate” of this passage is said to be the Gan 
gSdvara of Indian ^mters the modem Hardwar (or Han 
dvar) the “Source of the Ganges” already mentioned As 
Yuan chuang apparently did not go to Mayura Tre should 
{■perhaps regard him as rfntiug about Gangadvara only 
from information given to him by others Cunnmgham 
thmhs that this Ma}ara ‘must be the present ruined site 
of Mayipura at the liead of the Ganges canal’ ^ But 
Jl/oyw lo cannot be taken as a transcription ofMayapura, 
and this toirn "was on the •west side of the Ganges whereas 
Mo yu lo (Mayura) was on the east side of that river 
Our pilgrim proceeds to relate that going: north “from this 
above 800 U he came to the P-o lo hth tno-pu lo country This 
was more than 4000 li m circQit with mountains on all sides 
its capital 1 eing above twenty h in circuit. It had a rich flour 
ishing population and a fertile soil with regular crops it yield 
ed bell metal (t u si ik) and rock crystal the climate was coldish 
the people had rough ways they cared little for learning and 
pursued gam There were five Buddhist monsstenes hut there 
were very few Brethren there were above ten Deva Temples 
and the sectarians hpd pell reell 

The P 0 lolnli ino ptt lo of this passage has been restored 
by Julien t\lio licre'tiansliterates Po loh mo, as Brahma* 
pura and the restoration, said b} Cunningham to be correct 
has been generally accepted Although P o lo hih mo is 
not the usual transcription for Brahma we mav perhaps 
regard these sounds as standing here for this word Brahma* 
pura IS the name of a city which is in the north east 
division of the Brihat SambiU^ but in our author it is 
the name of a countiy Cunniugham who treats the noj-t/i 
of our test as a mistake for north east, finds the country 
in “the districts of Garhwal and Kumaon” 3 It is not very 
clear whether the pilgrim meant us to understand that he 
started on his journey to this country from Mayura, o- 
from Matipura The Fang Club took the former as the 
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starting-place, but it is perhaps better to regard M^tipur 
as the “this” of the text from which the pilgrim goes north 
300 It This construction is m agreement with the Life 
which has no mention of Majuia 

To the north of this country (Bcahmapura) and m the Great 
Snow Mountains, was the Snvamagotra country The superior 
gold which it produced gave the country its name This was 
the ‘ Eastern 'Wotnan’s Country ’ {that is of the Chinese) so called 
because it was ruled by a succession of women The husband 
of the queen was king, but he did not administer the gorern 
ment The men attended only to the suppression of revolts and 
the cultivation of the fields This country reached on the east 
to T u fan (Tibet) on the north to Ehoten, and on the west to 
San p 0 ha (Malasa) 

The Suvarnagotra country of this passage is perhaps 
the Suvarnabjiu or Gold-region m the north east division 
of the Btihat-SaijhitJ, which Kem regards as *‘m all likeli- 
hood a mythical land” ' Our pilgrim was taught to iden- 
tify this district with the “Eastern TVoman’s-Conutry” of 
hi3 countrymen, which is undoubtedly n 'mythical region 
Further the situation of the Eastern "Woman’s Country is 
far away from the region in which Yuan-chnang places 
his Suvarnagotra This name is translated properly in a 
note to the text by “the Golds” that is, {he Gold Kmily, 
but the author evidently regarded the name as meaning 
"“the land of gold”. 

KU-Pl-SANG-NA (GOYISANA) 

From Hilatipur the pilgnm continaed his journey, he goes on 
to state, traveUiDg south east for above 400 h to the country of 
£■« p i sAtianyior sang) m This country was above 2000 h in 
circuit, and its capital, which was 14 or 13 ft m circuit, was a 
natural stronghold There was a flourishing population every- 
where was a succession of blooming woods and tanks the cli- 
mate and natural products were the same as those of Afatipnr 
The people had honest sincere ways, they applied themselves to 
learning and were fond of religious merit most of them 
were non Buddhlsfs, and sought the joys of this life There 
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were two Baddhist monasteries -with above 100 Brethren all Hina 
j&ists Of Hera Temples there were above 30 and the secta 
nans lived pell mell Close to the capital was an old monastery 
in which was an Asoha tope to mark the spot at which the 
Baddha preached for a month on rehgious essentials Beside 
this were sites of the sitting places and exercise grounds of the 
Four Past Bnddhas and two topes with hair and nail relics of 
the Julai 

For the Kupisangna of our pilgrim’s text Julien 
suggests Govtsana as a possible restoration, and Saint- 
Martm proposes Govisana but a word like GoTisanna 
would be nearer the Chinese sounds Cumiingham thinks 
that the capital of this country was on the site of ‘ the 
old fort near the village of TJfain which is just one mile 
to the east of the modern Kasbipur” The country he 
thinks, “must have corresponded very nearly to the modern 
districts of Kashipur, Rampur and Pibbhit ’ ' The Fang- 
chih here agrees with the Records hut the Life does not 
mention the journey from Matipur to Govisana 
For the words “rebgious essentials” in the penultimate sen- 
tence of the above passage the original is dm fa yao (g 
which niay«also be translated the essentials of 
things” These words are rendred by Julien — “les ventis 
les plus essentielles de la loi” 

NGO HI CHI TA LO (AHIOHATEA?) 

From Govisana our pilgrim proceeds to tell us he travelled 
sooth east above 400 h and came to the country which he calls 
Apo(or 0) hi ch i la lo This country was above 3000 It in cir 
cult its capital which was in a strong position was 17 or 18 U 
in circuit The country yielded grain and had many woods and 
wdi I* ■geiraJi ■Cimetcb lajujlre -wvru ’cumnft m fneir 
ways they studied abstract truth (fao jH) and were diligent in 
learning with much ability and extensive knowledge There 
were above tenBuddhist Monasteries and more thanlCW Brethren 
students of theSammitiyaSchoolof theHinayana Deva Temples 
were nine m number and there were above 300 professed ad 
berenU of the other systems Falopatas who worshipped Isvara 
(Siva) At the side of a Hragon Tank outside the capital was 
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an Asoka tope where the Jd lai preached to the Dragon for 
seven days Beside it were four amali topes at the sitting and 
exercise places of the Fonr Bast Buddhas 
The first character for the name of the country here 
described is ■written g in some texts and ^ in others, 
and the sound of these characters is given as Nffo or tvo, 
or.o or I/O In the Life this syllable is omitted and the 
name is given as Hi-ch‘i ta*lo, apparently by mistake 
although it seems to he the reading of all the texts The 
Life also makes the pilgnm go from Brahmapiira south- 
east abo\e 400 h to this country Julien restores the 
name m our text as Ahikshetra, but the characters seem 
to require a ■word like Ahichitia Cunningham adopts the 
account m the Records and wntes the name Abichatra 
which, he says, is still preserved although the place has 
been deserted for many centuries The district of Ahichatra, 
he believes, occupied the eastern part of Rohilkhand^ 

• PI-LOSHAN-NA.' 

From AhicbUra the pilgrim tells us, Le went south (according 
to the other texts hut according to D, east) about S6 p 0 h and 
crossing the Ganges went to the south (or according to the 
B text, south west)inlo the Pt lo shan na country This was above 
2000 It m Circuit and its capital above ten h m circuit. It re 
setnbled Ahichitra in cbmatc and products The people were 
mainl} non Buddhists, a few rcverenciog Buddhism There were 
two Buddhist Monasteries with 800 Brethren all Mah2yana stu 
dents There were five Deva Temples and the sectanans lived 
pell roell Ih the capital was an old monastery within the in 
closure of which stood so Asoka tope at the pilgrim's time in 
rums It was here that the Buddha delivered during seven days 
the sutracaliedpim-c^ic cku chnj ^ ^ ^2) 
were vestiges of the silting end exercise jlaces of the Four Past 
Buddhas 

Tiio name of the country here desenbed is restored by 
Julien tentatively ns Yira5ana, but it may haie been some- 
thing like Vilaiana or Rbilasana P‘i-?o s7ian-ua (EJ( fHi) 

13 the reading in the A, B, and C texts of the Records, 

»*A G I p 359 
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a^d tie Fa::c-cliiL but m the D text of tie Kecords 
and la the laie the reading Js P^i-io-na(^yra ^luch mav 
be for a word like Bhiladana. 

Cmn^diam identifies tie capital of tie J^i^io^hcn f a 
of our text Tnti “tie great mound of mins called ffniiyi- 
?J-*ra ■which u situated on the right or west bank of tie 
Kail y<2di, four miles to the couth of A(ir«rtj n, ’'ind eicht 
miles to tie north of Xe/fti on the Grand Tninkr Eoad** * 
The name of the sutra which the piljmm cars the Buddlia 
dehrered at the capitil of this country is given as t/uA-’ 
<hie-chat-chin^ This means “the cutra of the place of the 
elements of the «!kandha”, and it may repre ent a Sanskrit 
name hke Skandhadbltncthloa cutra (B Xanjio cugge«t» 
‘•Skandhadhatuupaslhana sutm”), the “sutri of the bacis 
of the elements of phenomena’, that 'is, of Uie senses and 
“their objects Xo sutra with a name hke tins seems to 
be known to tie coUeebons of Buddii't scriptures, nnd 
the Fang chii merelv states that tic Buddlia proacTied 
for seven days ‘•lie dharma of tie elemeuts of the slrindhi” 

KAPITHA OR SlXEAgTA 

From P 1 lo <Iian na, the oarratiic proceed*., a joarnej of above 
200 li south east broagbt the pilgrim to the AaA pi ^a (Capitba) 
country This was more Jhau 2000 /i, and. its capital above twentv 
U in circuit '’tbe climate and products of the district were like 
tho'e of P 1 lo-shau na There were four PuddUist mouastcrus 
(that IS perhaps, at the capital) aud above 1000 Bretbreu all of 
the Sammatija School The Deva Temples were ten in number 
^ and the non Buddhists who lived pell mell ncro Sarnies. 

^ Above twenty h east (according Iho A, B, and 0 tevls but 
in the D text west) from the capital ;ivas a large monastery of 
fine proportions and perfccAworkmanship its representations 
of Buddhist worthies were in the highest stjle of ornament 
The monastery contained somo hundreds of Brethren all of tlo 
SammaUya School and beside it )i\ed tbcir lay dependents some 
myriads la number ‘Within the enclosing wall of tbe 'monastery 
were Triple stairs of precious substances in a row south to north, 
and sloping down to east, where the Julai descended from the 


1 A. G I p 365 
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Tuyastunsa Hearec Tbe Jo lai had ascended from Jetarana to 
Hearen and there lodged in the “Good Law Hall where had 
preached to his mother at the end of three months he was 
ahont to descend Then Indre by his divine power set np triple 
stairs of precious substances the middle one of gold the left 
one of crystal and the right one of silver The Buddha descend 
ed on the Middle stair Brahodh bolding a white whisk came 
down T^th him on the right stairand Indra holding up a jeweled 
sunshade descended hn the stair while deras in the air 
scattered flowers and praised the Enddha The«e stairs survived 
until some centnnes before tbe pdgnms time when they sank 
■ont of sight then certain kings on the site of the onginal stairs 
setmp the present ones of brick and stone adorned with precious 
substances and after the pattern of Ihe onginal stairs The pre 
sent stairs were above '"0 feet liigh with a Buddhist temple on 
the top m which was a stone image of the Bnddha, and images 
of Brahma and Indra were at the top of the right and left stairs 
respectively and these images hke the ongintls appeared to be 
descendmg 

'* By the aids of these was an Asoka stone pillar of a lustrons 
Tiolet colour and very hard with « crouching lion on the top 
facing the stairs guatsUy carved figures were on each eide of 
Ihe pillar and according to ones bad or good deserts figures 
appeared to him in the pillar ^ot far from the Stairs was |i 
tope where tbe Foot Psst~Baddhas had sat and walked np and 
down beside U was a tope where tbe Jo lai had taken a bath 
beside this was a Bnddbist temple where the Julei had goneintb 
samadhi Beside tbe temple was a large stone platform 'SO paces 
'lon^ and seven feet litgh where the Jolai had walked np and 
down alh his footsteps bavmg tbe tracery of 8 lotus flower and 
on both sides of it were small topes erected by ludra and Brahma 
Zn front was the place where the bfaikshum Lotus flower coloui' 
{Uttpalaraml) wuhing to be first to see the Buddha on hu de 
scent from Heaven transfonned herself into a universal sovereign. 
At {he- same tune Sabbuti sitting meditating on the vanity of 
things beheld the spintual body of Buddha. The Jnlai told Tit t- 
palavama that she had not been the first to see him forBubhuti 
coniemplating tbe vanity of things had preceded her in seeing 
*hi4 spiritual body The Buddha s exercise platform was endowed 
by a Vail and had a large tope to tbe south east of which was 
a tank the dragon of which protected the sacred traces from 
wanton injury 

Ithe Life gives the direction in which the pUgnm tro 
veiled from PiAo-than na to SaJipi fa as east instead of 
the souh east of our text» but this may he a slip the dis- 
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tance betvreen tlie places beiog the same' in the two 
bookS. ' 

Our pilgrim’s K(xli-in~%*o, tas naturally been restored as 
Kapitha, and we may fetaiif the res*toralion for the pre- 
sent, although' the Vord seems to b'e otherwise unlcnown. 
The transcription m^y, however, be fo^ ’Kalpita} a word 
which has, with other mfeanings, -that of “set in orQ^ef"; It 
was perhaps this name winch the* tr'ahslator *bf a ^tra 
had before him when he^'gavo Axi’lisi&ng-liui ^)\ 

“Orderly arranged Meeting as ‘the name of the place 6fy 
the Buddha’s descent’* A note to our text here tells us . 
that the old name.of -Kapftha was Shig-lca-shc 
This is a transcripllon nf the name'which is given as . 
Sanh^tya or SanghSSya (in ‘Bali, Sankassa). " It is the San- 
kasa of some, the Sakaspura'of Spence Bai^y, and the 
modern Sankisa.* The name Sanka4yo or a .“variety of it 
seems to have been generally employed b'y the Buddhist 
writers of India, and the trAnslators into' Cbineso'/and 
Tibetan usually centented themselves wth 'tianscriptions 
of the original. Another name for the place of the Buddha’s 
i^escont is that used in tho.ltinerary of "Wu-k^utg. There 
it‘is designated M-/o-trft-fo (j^ iff ^), a puzzling word 
which the translatois have taken to stand for the Sanskrit 
DSvavaffira.s This is doubtless correct,- and the district 
obtained the came Devavatara dt Devatavatarananr, in 
Chinese ^ien-h8ia<)iUi. “Place of Devas’ De-^ 

scent”, because Brahufa; Indra, and hosts of inferior devas ‘ 
here appeared descending tb eartli with the Buddhal But 
as this namcAvds not Buddhistic in appearance, ^the Deva 


‘ Fo-8tiQo-ji*t8\i*cl>iag, cR 2 (No. 674). But lts»XoR-j>i-t‘o of oiir' 
text may bo tbe Kapistbala of the Bribat saSbita which tlie aotbor 
of that work places in Madbiadeia-see Ind Ant VoL ^TTI p. 180 
and Aibemni I. p. 300. ^ 

* For Sakaspura and the Cingalese version of the visit to Heaven 
and descent therefrom see M. B. p. 308. For Sankisa see A. G/ 1, 
p. 368. 

J Shih-U-ching; J. A. T. VI. p. K8. . ‘ - 

* Divyav. p. 150: Tsa-a-ban-ebing, cA. 19. .t 
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or Dcvata was probably dropt m popular use, and the 
name Avataranam employed to denote the Buddlia’I De- 
scent ItocUnll’s Tibetan text m his Life of Buddha 
relates that Buddha descended to “the foot of the Udum- 
bara tree of tho" Avadjararana (sic) of the town of S3m- 
haSya” i Hero' the Tibetan probablj wrote Avajaravana 
by a<slip for Avatiraiana or Avataranam 

From"'{f* curious little sutra* wo learn that there had 
once bfien at the place afterwards called Sankaija an old 
chaitya (6r tope), built in honour of KaA}apa Buddha by 
his father, and called Seiifflashih (Sankosja) Before the 
time of Gautama Buddha, however, this chaitya bad sunk 
down until it was all underground When the Buddha 
descended from Heaven at this place, he caused the Chaitya 
to emerge above ground as a memorial of Ins return to 
earth Afterwards it was found that the chaitya as it 
stood'^interfered with the traffic of the city, and so the 
king ordeicd it to be demolished But during the mght 
the chaitya left its site to the north of the citj, and passed 
OTer the city to a spot in a wood about twenty h south 
of it The chaitya of this sutra is elsewhere a temple, 
and 18 described as the model for the one which fire kings 
on Buddha’s suggestion erected near its site s This temple, 
called the Gods’ or Kings’ Temple, was erected as a me- 
morial of tha Buddha’s -Descent, and was probably’the 
tera'^Tft tifeour .pngrjm’s ♦dc'^ptiOD Ip-thp- oid^s'utra, it 
will be 'observed, the <K:l!Unya**of Kasyapa'Boddha is called 
Sanka^ya, and this name !s transferred to, the city As 
such the name is interpreted In another work as meamng 
hiang-ming or “brightness”, “clearness”,* this 

may indicate a reference to the legend of the chaitya of 
Kci^yapa Buddha 

The story of Gautama Bnddha leaving detavana for the 


t Rockhill Life p 81 
2 Fo siiao ku shu chmg (f^ iift ^ 

* TBBDg yi a ban cbing cA 28 

* A yu wang ching ch 3 
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Trayastiira^a Hea\en, spending theie tbe three months of 
Retreat expounding his leligion to liis mother and the 
de^as, and of his glorious desert to earth again, is refer- 
red to in many Chinese Buddhist books, and ivith onlj feir 
serious variations of detail In some works the place of 
descent is near a sand, or a large tank, outside of San- 
kaiya cit} and here the “tank” of the translafaon may 
represent atatara in the original, this word having also 
the meaning of trtidk or jponH In some treatises the scene 
of the Descent is at Kanyikubja, which is placed in the 
SankaSya country b} one authority, and in the Andhra 
countrj bj another ^ The Tope of the Descent was the 
fifth of the Eight Great Topes connected with the Buddha’s 
career, and it was at Kanjakubja Wu-K'ung went to 
Devavatlra to see this tope, but neither Fa hsien’ nor our 
pilgrim makes any mention of a great tope in their de- 
scriptions of the sights of the place, although Yuan chuang, 
as we have seen, incidentally mentions a ‘ great tope” 
aftenvards 

The legend of tlie blnksbuni Dtpalavarna making herself 
a magic Chakiavarti, or Universal Sovereign, by which to 
be the first to greet Buddha on his descent, and lier re- 
buke b} the latter, who told her that Subhuti, seeing the 
spiritual body ofBnddha, had been before her, is m several 
Buddlust works But it w not in tber account of the 
Descent given nr the Tsa a-han clung, and m another treat- 
ise wc have the hhiksbuni, but Subhuti fs not mentioned 
h) name The words “transformed herself” m the state 
ment that the nun “transformed herself into a Chakravarti” 
arc foi the terms Ima tso (-ft ff-) and him uei (-fh of 
the feat But the former, which is apparently taken from 
the Fo kuo chi or some other work, means create- or jno 
duce the appeal anca of hj magic Utpalavarna was an 


• A yu vrang chaau eh 2, Tseng yi a lian cbiag, 1 c 

1 Ta aheng pen slicDg hsin ti knan cliiDg, eh, 1 (No 955), Pa ta 
ling t a ming hao ching (S^o 89^ 

* See Fo kuo ciu eh 17 

Y 
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arhat, and so bad supemoimal powers She thus accoid 
ing to 'faiions acconnts, produced the appearance of a 
chakiavarti with his seTen treasm.es, 1000 sons, and fourfold 
armj, and tiansfernng heiself into her own magic Chakia 
Tarti, obtained the foremost place in front of the actual 
kings and all the ciowd assembled to welcome Buddha’ 
Subhuti at this time was sitting, according to Yuan chuang 
m a cave (that is, on the Giidhrakuta mountain near Rd 3 a 
gaha), but another version makes him to he in his own 
house Knowing that the Buddha was coming down fiom 
Heaven he leflected on the vanity of phenomena, and lea 
lizing in himself the nature of phenomena, he beheld, bj 
the vision of spiritual wisdom the spintual body of Buddha 
that 13 the transcendental philosophy of Piajnaparamita 
The tJtpalavarna (m Pah, UppalavannS) of this passage 
was one of the greatest and most noted of the hhikshunis 
ordained by the Buddha Hei life as a laywoman had 
been extremely unhappy and, according to some legends, 
very immoial She had two expeiiences which were 
especially distressing and produced on her a profound 
effect leading her, accoidmg to one account, to renounce 
the world "While living with hei first husband she found 
him living m adultery with her mother, and her second 
husband brought home, as his concubine her daughtei by 
her first husband Each of these experiences pierced 
her with sharp agony, and she left her home foi ever 2 
"UHien she became conveited, and was admitted into the 
Buddhist church as a bhikshuni, she devoted herself to 
rehgion with enthusiasm, and attained arhatship But 


1 Ta chih tci lun eh 10, Ta sheng tsao hsiang kung te ching ch 1 
(No 288) 

* RIi aa sai lu ch 4 (No 112^, Tib Tales p 206 A very differ 
ent account of tbis lady’s admission into bis church by the Buddha 
IS given in the Fa chu pi yu ching cA 1 (No 1353) where she is 
called simply Lten hua or TJti aJa For the previous existences of 
Uppahiat nS see Dr Bode a “Woman Leaders of the Buddhist Kefor 
mation ’ in J R A S for 1893 p 532 For her misfortunes sec 
also Theri Gatha p 144 and p 198 {P T S) 
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e^en as a nun she ^\as put to shame and had trouble And 
her death as sad, for she was brntallj attacked byX)e\a 
datta and died from the injones inflicted b} him ^ Her 
name ‘Blue lotus colour” maj liare been giren to her, as 
some suppose, because she had eyes like the blue lotus, 
but it IS al^^o said to have been indicative of her great 
personal beauty, or of the sweet perfume nhich her body 
exhaled 

Subhuti is interpreted as meaning ‘Excellent Manifes 
tation” nhich is Yuan cliuang’s translation, oi “Excellent 
good auspices”, and is rcndeied m seieral other wa3S It 
was the name of the Disciple who is sometimes mentioned 
along with Mahakasyapa, Amruddha and othei great dis- 
ciples of the Buddha 2 But he is best known as the ex 
ponent and defender of the doctimcs of Frajnap iramita 
Ho was a son of a learned biahmm ofSrtvasti and was 
(dneated in the orthodox learning Afterwards he became 
a hermit, and then was converted to Buddhism and ordained 2 


' Sar Vin Posengshib ch 10 (No 1123) 

2 Bivyui p 301, Saddhannapantiarika eh* 1 and i 
> Bud Lit. hep 1 29$, Ching lu yi tunng M 13 (No 1473). 




CHAPTER XI. 


CnUAN V. 

KANYAKUBJA TO ^^SOKA. 

From the neighboarhood ofS^Dkasja the pilgrim went north- 
west for nearly 200 h to the Ea-no i«-s/ce(K.aDjakubj3) conntrj. 
This he describes as being above 4000 It id circuit. The capital, 
which had the Ganges oo its west side, was above twenty li in 
length by four or five /» m breadth, it was verj strongly de- 
fended and had lofty stractnres everywhere, there were beautiful 
gardens and tanks of clear water, and in it rarities from strange 
lands were collected The inhabitants were well oS and there 
were families with great wealth; fruit and flowers were abund- 
ant, and sowing and reaping had their seasons. The people 
had a refined appearance and dressed in glossy silk attire; they 
were given to learning and the arts, and were clear and sug- 
gestive in disconrse; they were e<iually divided between ortho- 
doxy and heterodox). There were above 100 Buddhist monasteries 
with more than 10,000 Brethren who were atudenU of both the 
"Vehicles”. There were more than 200 Deia-Temples and the 
non-Buddbists were several thousands in number. 

The reading “nortli-wrest” at the beginning of this pas- 
sage is that of the Common texts of the Records and Life; 
but the D text of the Records has “south-east”. This 
agrees with Fa-hsien’s nairative*, confirms the correction 
proposed by Cunningham’, and, as Kanauj is to the south- 
at !3AnLassn., ’a whlftnALj *}ja Ilsns.'wy: 

in the itinerary of the Sung pdgrim Kanyakubja is two 
stages {cli'eng to the east of Sanka^j'as. Fa-hsien 


Fo-kuo-chi, cA. 16. 

Anc. Geog. Ind. p. 376. 
Ma T. 1. ch 338. 
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iinKos the dist'xnco between these two phees to be seven 
jojan'is or nbo\e 40 jmles and th^ agrees roughly with 
Yuau-cUumg's 200 U 

Yuan chuaiig hero gi\es to the capital and extends also 
to the countr) the correct name Ka no kil-ihe fjj f,)I) 
that IS, Kan) iknbja •while Ta liMcn, like some oilier wn- 
tcr«, gnea the nunc wlnJi was piobahl) m use among 
the natives, aaz. A7i-jmo*yi or Kano) i, that is, the modem 
Kanauj (oi Kanoj) Another transcription of the classical 
name is Kan ntt-ku-po she (^5{ Y *JC IwD which is wrongly 
tnnshted b) tih-chUi (Jf Jl{) or “Ear-emanation”. In a 
note to our text the n line is properly tendered hy “Hunch- 
backed maidens”, the translation which the pilgrim uses, 
and the stor) of the origin of the name is related b) the 
pilgrim 

AccoTdiog to thu »tory long »ge$ Bgo wlien Unhmntlftlta 
king and men bred \Cfy roanj jeart tl c name of the citj was 
Xusumapura (that is, Flower I'alaco or cilj) King Hrahma 
datta wii a might) to\cr«ign and a gnat warrior, he had also 
the full number of 1000 eons wise and valorous and 100 fair and 
virtuous daughters On the bank of the Ganges there Ined at 
this time a rishi the jenrs of whoso life were lo Ic counted 1) 
R\)riAds, ho was poputarl) calkd the “Great Tree Hishi", hccausc 
he lifll a hm)an tree f,rowing from las shoulders, the seed of 
the tree had been dro| I on him H a lird hit taken root and 
grown lo i c a huge tree in which birds hid been 1 uildaig their 
neats while the nshi remained unconscious in a trance of { ro 
longed absorl cd meditation (samidhi) "When ho had emerged 
from the trance and mo^ed about he hid glimpses of the king s 
diughlers as tUej chased each otUcc m the wood near the river 
Then carnal allcctioii laid hold on him and he demanded of tho 
king one of Ins danghleti in matnage ISnl all tho i nneesses 
refused to wed “Great Tree Itishi , and the king was m great 
fear and distress In this cxlremilj, however, the )oungcst 
(laughter made a sacrilicc of herself b) oITering to marr) tie 
rislii in order to save her father and counlrj from the effects of 
his disi leisure But when the circumstances were told to him 
the old rishi was very much enraged at the other princesses for 
not appreciating him proierlj and ho cursed them with imme- 
diate crookedness In consequence of this the ninet) nine prm 
cesses nil became bowed m lodj and tho cajital of the country 
was henceforth known as the cilj of the Hunch backed Ufaidcns 
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This IS a very silly story which probablj has a ^ood 
moral The brahmins, it Mill be remembered, ha\e a similai 
story to account for the name of the city of Kanaiij Tliey 
relate that Vayu, the Wind-god, also called a nshi be- 
came enamoured of the 100 daughters of Kusanabha, Inng 
of this country. The pnncesses icfused to comply with 
the god’s lustful desiies, and he m his iie made them all 
hack bowed, and fiom this circumstance the city got its 
name Sanjakubja' Another name for the district or 
country is Mahodat/a, explained as meaning “the land of 
great prospeiity” It is sometimes described as being in 
the Andhra country, as no have seen, and it is also said 
to he in the middle of India, in Madhyadeia 
It will be seen that in the description which Yuan 
chuang gives of Kanyakubja in the above passage he 
represents the Ganges as being on its west side Cunumg- 
ham makes lum place that iivei on the east side, hut this 
is a mistake Other old authorities place the Ganges 
on the east side of Kanauj, where it still is The city is 
also desciibed as being on the K^li nadi an affluent of 
the Ganges on its west side Fa hsien meiely describes 
the caintal as leachmg to the Ganges, but this evidently 
was not on the west side, as he tells of a tope on the 
north bank of the river about six U to the west of the 
capital 

Our pilgrim heie gives the number of Buddhist esta- 
blishments in and about the capital as 100 This number 
seems to point to a great inciease of Buddhism in the 
district from the time of Fa hsien, as when that pilgiim 
visited the lianauj country there weie apparently only two 
Buddhist monasteries at the capital The “non-Buddhists”, 
<ir of. o’jK pdgcun wh/i mact ns. sa 'ittcn. m 

theRecoids, were evidently the priests or othei professed 
ministers of the various non-Buddlust systems of religion 
These must have increased and Buddlusts decreased at 
Kanyakubja after our pilgrim’s time, as when the Sung 


1 Dowgons Cl Diet IniJ Mjtb 8 t Vayi 
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pilgnm Yisited the district he foond topes and temples 
iiumirous Imt there ^YCre no monks or nuns 

"We have next an account of the sovereign luling at 
Kanauj and his origin 

This sovereign was of the Vaisja caste, Ins personal name was 
Hflrsba\ardbana and he vras the jounger son of the great king 
whose name was PrabhaVaravardbana 'Wben tlio latter died be 
was sacceeded on the throne by his elder son named Raja 
(or Rn\“) vardhana The latter soon after his accession was 
treacherously murdered bj ^asai gka the wicked king of Kama 
suTama m East India a jwrsccntor of Buddhism Hereupon the 
statesmen of Kananj on tbo advice of their leading man Bani 
(or Vuni) invited HnrsLavirdhana the younger brother of the 
murdered king to become their sovereign The prince modestlj 
made excuses and seemed unwilling to comply with their request 
"W 1 en the miuistera of state tressed Harshavardbana to succeed 
lus brother and avenge his murder, the narrative goes on to 
relate the prince deterromed to take the advice of tl c Bodbi 
sattva Avalokitesiara (whose name is hero given correctly m 
translation Kuan tzS tsat the “Beholding Lord ■) An imago of 
this Bodhisattva which bad made many spiritual manifestations 
stood in a grove of ihis district near the Ganges To tins he 
repaired, and after due fasting and prayer, bo stated bis caso to 
the Bodhi<attva An answer was graciousli given which told 
the innce that it was his good karma to become king and that 
he should accordingly flccei t tl c oQcrcd sovereignty and then 
raise Buddhism from tho vutn into which it had been brought 
1 y the king of Kamasuvama and afterwards roako himself a 
great kingdom The Bodhisattva promised liim secret help, bat 
warned him not to occup) the actual throne, and not to use th» 
title Mahetnja Thereupon Harshavardbana became king of 
Kanauj with the title Rajapulra and the stylo SiUditya 

Continuing his narrative the j ilgrim goes on to stale that as 
soon as 6Uaditya became rnler be got together a great armr 
and set out to avenge Ju* brother e murder and to redc'e 
neighbouring countnes to subjection Proceeding cas'wa'ds he 
invaded the states which had refused allegiance asd wa-ed la 
cessant warfare until in »« years he 1 ad /uu^ft th» Five Icdjs 
(reading e/tif According to the other reading chen p, 
had brought the Five lodias under allegiance Then bans" en 
hrged his territory he increased lus army bnngi'ig 11“ e’epl ant 
corps up to CO 000 and the cavalry to iroono and reigned m 
1 eace for thirty years withont raising a wea]>on He was just 
m his administration and punctflioai m ti“ ducLa’g« of his 
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duties He forgot sleep and food in liis devotion to good works 
He caused the use of animal food to cease throughout th#* Five 
Indias and he prohih ted the taking of life under severe penal 
ties He erected thousands of topes on the hanks of the Ganges 
established Travellers Rests throogli all his dominions and erec 
ted Ruddhist monasteries at sacred places of the Buddhists He 
regularly held the Quinquennial Convocation and gave away in 
rel gious alms everything except the inatenal of war Once a 
year he summoned all the Baddhist monks together and for 
twenty one days supplied them with the regulation requisites 
He furnished the chapels and liberally adorned the common 
halls of the monasteries He hronght the Brethren together for 
examination and discuss on giving rewards and punishments 
according to merit and dement Those Brethren who kept the 
rules of their Order strictly and were thoroughly sound in theory 
and practice he advanced to the Lion a Throne (that is i ro 
moted to the highest place) and from these he received rehgiQu« 
instruction those who though perfect in the observance of the 
ceremonial code were not learned in the past he merely honour 
ed with formal reverence (hose who neglected the ceremonial 
observances of the Order and whose immoral conduct was noto 
nous were banished from bis presence and from the country 
The neighbouring princes and the statesmen who were zealous 
in good works and unwearied in (he search for moral excellence 
he led to hia own seat, and called “good fnends and he would 
not converge with those who were of a different character The 
king also made visits of inspection throughout his dominion not 
residing long at any place hut having temporary buildings 
erected for his residence at each place of sojourn and he did 
not go abroad during the three months of the Ram season 
Retreat At the royal lodges every day viands were provided 
for 1000 Buddhist monks and 600 Brahmins T1 e king s day 
was divided into three periods of which one was given uj to 
affairs of government and two were devoted to religious works 
He was indefatigable and the day was too short for him 

Before proceeding to the next part of our pilgrim’s nar 
rative we may -idd a few notes to his very interesting 
account of the gieat Harshavardhana At the beginning 
of the above passage we are told that tins king was of 
the Fei she ( 5 ^^ or Vai^ya caste (or stock) This state 
ment Cunningham thinks is a nustake, the pilgrim confound 
ing the Vaisa or Bais Kajputs with the Vai5ja caste ^Cun 
mugham may be right But we must remember that i-uan- 
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clmang bad ample opportunities for loanung tlio ante 
cedents of the ro}al farad}, nod he most have had some 
ground for Ins assertion HarsUavardbana’s fatUei, Pra* 
bb'ikaravardban i, a descendant of Puspabbuti king of 
Stbmeirara in ^rikantba, “nas finied far and wide 
under a second name Piat ipaSiIa” I’o him wcio bom 
ti\o sons Il'lj}aiardb m i and Harshav udbana and i 
daughter 11 i}}a:Srl, and he had also an adopted son Bbandi 
the son of bis queen’s brother* The princt«s Ilaj)a^ii 
was evidentl}*, as the “Har^a caiita” represents her, an in 
telligeut, accomplished lady, and she "as appaientl} in* 
terested in Buddhism She aas present as a listener seated 
behind Harshavardhana when the Chinese pilgrim gave 
the latter a leeture on BuddlwsTO It iway Ue noted here 
also that the Fang chih rcpicsents Haishaiaidhana as 
‘ admimsteiing the go\einmcnt in conjunction with his 
"idoued sister”, a statement "Inch is not, I think cithti 
in the Life oi the Records Yerj soon alter B ijjarardhana 
succeeded his fither on the throne lie liad to go anaj to 
avenge the murder of Ins brolhci in h", and to rescue 
his sistei impnsoned m Kanj ikubja He "as successful 
in battle but he fell into a snare bid for him hj the 
Gauda king, accoiding to the “Har'a carita”, and was 
trcacheiouslj luuidercd Hereupon Harsh ivaxdhana hcoamo 
king and at once pioceeded to rescue his sister, tal o re- 
venge, and make great conquests This is the Sil tditya 
of our pilgrim’s narralivo and of the Life, a leij mtei 
estmg and lemarkable peisonage 

With Yuan chuang’s story of Harshavardhana going to 
consult Aralokite-jv ara we may compare tlie statement in 
the 'Har?a carila” that he “was enibiaced by the goddess 
of the Royal Piosperity, who took Inm m hei arms and, 
seizing him by all the rojal marks on all his limbs for- 
ced him, howe\er leluctant, to mount the thione — and 
this though he had tal en a vow of austeritj and did not 
swerve from his vow, haid hie giasping the edge of a 


' Harsa canta ch IV (Cowell and Hiomas tr) 
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sword” • It seems probable that Harsbavaidhana in the 
early part of his life had joined the Buddhist church® and 
perhaps taken the voivs of a bhikshii, or at least of a lay 
member of the Communion His sister, we learn from the 
Life, had become an adherent of the Sammatija school 
of Buddhism 2 Our pilgrim’s sympathetic and geneious 
praise of king Harsharardhina may be compared with 
the pompous, fulsome, and feigned panegyric of the king 
by Bana 

In the abore transcript from the Records the words 
rendered “reigned in peice for thirty years without laising 
a neapon’ are in Juben’s translation — “An bout de trente 
ans, ks aimes se reposeient” The test is CJi'ni san 
nien ping ko pu'cli i (S H + # ^ Heie the 

word ch i(t la employed as frequently, to denote “don the 
imperial robe that is to reign gently and happily Thus 
the pilgrim tells us that there were tliirtj years of Sil i 
ditja’s reign in which there were peace and good govern 
meat Our pilgrim has expressly stated that the king’s 
conquests were completed witbm su. years, and it is against 
text and context to make him represent the king as £gbt- 
ing continuously for thirty or thirty six 3 ears "When his 
wars were over Siladit3a (the style of Harsharai dhana as 
king) proceeded to put his array on a peace footing that 
1'!, to raise it to such a force that he could overawe any 
of the neighbouring states di'^posed to be contumacious 
We shall prosentl} see Jiow a woid from him was enough 
foi the king of one of those states Having thus made 
himself ’strong and powerful ^ilidilya was able to live in 
peace, and devote himself to the duties and functions of a 
pious but magnificent sovereign He was now as fond of 
the solemn pomps and grand processions of reliijion as 
he had been of the maishalhng of vast ho'stc the “magni- 
ficently stem arra)” of battle, and the glories of a great 
victor} 

We find two dates given for the death of king 61I iditya, 

» Har«a canta ch IV (Cowell and Thomas tr) ] 57 

* Life cJi o 
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Chinese history pHcmg jt in tlie 3 car A D 648 and tlie 
Life'm 65o» Taking tliitt) ai\ jears as the duration of 
Ins reign xic thus have 612 or 619 as the date of his 
accession Ihe latter dale agices with a Gliinose state 
ment that the troubles in India which led to bUiditja’s 
reign took place in the reign of 1. ang Kao Tsu (A D 018 
to G27) But the date 649 or rather 647, is perhaps the 
correct one It must have been m 611 or 642 tint lu 
conversation with our pilgrim ^lllditja slated that lie had 
then been soveieign for above thirt} years This also 
gives 612 for the }ear of his accession, nid the addition 
of siv years to the thirty gives 648 is tiic d itc of liis 
death But the Chinese envo) despatched in the earl) 
pait of that year found on bis arrival in the country, the 
king dead and a usuqier on the throne iforoover it was 
in 648 that Yuan chuang submitted his Rccoi ds to 1 ai 
Tsung and ^Uiditjv must have been dead before this 
work was drawn up in its present ioini 
For the words rendered in tho above passigo b> “ad 
vanced to the Lion’s Throne” that js piomoled to be 
chief bhikshus the Chinese is lui shiuy shi ten chih iso 
Dili W Juben understood to mean 

‘caused them to go up on tlie throne” The words mij^ht 
prohabi) have this meaning in other places, hut no good 
hliikshii would mount a rya’s throne, nnd it seems hcttci 
to take sh tzu elnh Iso here in its Buddhist sense as tho 
thione of the head of the Order The term, we know does 
mean a liugs tlnone but ^lladitja did not use a throne, 
and the other use of the term seems to bo heie more 
correct and suitable The Lion’s Thione of the Buddlusts 
was origiinllj the scat lescrvcd for the Buddha as leadei 
of the congregation m the chapels and Halls of the 
IMonastencs and aftevwaids it became the throne 01 se it 
of the chief bhikshu of a place Piomotion to the Lions 
Thione was given locallj b> pious kings, and did not intei- 


• See Ma T 1 ch 838 T ung chien I ang mu d 40 {T ang T ai 
Tsung Clicn Ivuan 22 j ) Ljfe c/i 6 
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feie 'MtU pieceAenco mong the Bretliien 11610^*^111- 
(lit3a promotes the most dcsciving bliikslms at liis court, 
and makes them Ins private chaplains, personally receiving 
from them religious instmction * 

Bj the tcim “good fiiend’ shanyn (■£ ^hich the 
pilgrim heie tells us nas applied by the king to de^out 
punces and statesmen v\e arc to uiideistand thclalyana 
miira of Buddhist use This term means good or misjn 
cions fuend, and it is also emplojed in the sense olspm 
tiud adnsei., or /jood counsdler in luatlers of tehgion 
Returning again to oui tc\t wc liaic now an episode 
winch belongs to a date fne or si\ 3cais latei than the 
visit of which the pilgrim is heic telling To he under 
stood pioperl} the narrative must be lead in connection 
with the account of Kamarupa m Chunn 10 ind with the 
stoi) given in the conesponding passage of the Life 

The pilgnm we learn from these texts, was on bis waj badi 
to China and had goneagam to the great nonnsteryofNalanda 
in Magadba Here he wished to remain for some time continu 
ing his studies in Buddhist phtlosoph) which had been begun 
there some jeers before Cut Bd«laravarma stjled Zumara, 
the king of Entnarupa (that is Assam) bad heaid of him and 
longed to see him So be sent messengers to Kalanda to invite 
and urge the pilgrini to pay him a visit \uan chuang at first 
declined and pleaded his duty to China but his old Buddlist 
teacher Silabhadra connoced him that it was also his duty to 
go to K-amarupa on the invitatioa of its king who was not a 
Buddhist Thepilgnm at length yielded travelled to that country 
and was receiied by the kiogwitb great honour In the course 
of a conversation His Majesty said to Tuan chuang — “At pre 
sent in various states of India a song has 1 een heard ior some 
time called the “Slnsic of the conquests of Ch in (Tsin) wang 
of Mahachina — this refers to Tour Reverence s native country 
I presume The pilgrim replied— “Tea this song praises my 
sovereign s exceTiences 

At this time king ^iladitya was in a district the name of 
which IS transcribed in onr Chinese texts in several ways Juben 
calls it “Kadjoughira and Gonningham identifies it with tl e 


' A $1 ccial seat or polpit called a “Lion s TJirone was some 
times given hj a king to the Brother whom he chose to be Court 
preacher ' 
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modern Kankjol) He Lad been on an expedition to a countrj 
^\led Htin^ t/u fa and nas on Lm ffay Lack to Kanavy to LoW 
a great Buddbist assemblj tliere Hearing of the arrival of the 
Chinese pilgrim at the conrt of king Kumara lie sent a summons 
to the latter to repair to him \nlh his foreign guest Kumara 
replied with a lefusal sajmg that the king could have his head 
but not his guest “I tronhle yon for your head came the 
prompt replj Thereupon Kumara became lubmissive, and pro 
ceeded with the pilgrim and a grand retinue to join 6ihditja 
"When this sovereign met Taan cbnang our text here relates 
haling made a polite apologj to the jilgnm (literally, having 
said — I have fatiguedjon) he made enquiry as toTuan clmang’s 
natiie land, and the object of his travelling \uan chuang an 
Bwered that he was a natiie of the great T ang countrj, and that 
he was traielling to learn Buddhism The king then asked 
about tins great Ting countrj, in what direction it Jay, and how 
far it was distant \nan ebuftng replied that h» countrj was 
the hlabachina of the Indians and that it was situated some 
m\tnd8 of h to the north cast of India The king then relate* 
how he had heard of the CA‘m(r«iiiMraw^ T itfn Uu 31 
•?■) tl^at IS the Deva putra Prince Chin, of Maliacliina, 
who bad brought that countrj out of anarchy and rum info 
order and prosperitj and made it supreme oicr distant regions 
to which his good inftaences extended All bis subjects the 
king continaes having their moral and material wants cared for 
by this ruler, sing the “song of CAm tcanps conquests', and 
this fine song has long been known here Tlte king then asks 
the pilgrim whether this was all true nod whether his Great 
Tang country was the country of the song 
In reply the pilgrim states that C7i na ^kat is Cbm 

was the designation of a former djnastj in his native land and 
that Ta Tang denoted the present dj nasty, that Iho eovcreign 
then reigning Tai Tsung bad been styled Chin wang before 
he came to the throne the title Emperor (rim (ru) having been, 
given to him on his accession He then adds a compendious 
description of Ch m wang as Prince and Emperor 

The musical composition about which oiu pilgiim heie 
lepresents the Indian rulers as enqmnng was known 
in China as the (^lUn-toatit; p’o-ch*Sn~?/ao {|^ I fiS 5?^) 
or the “hlusic of CU'in wan^s nctoiy” Its history is 
briefly as follows i In the year A D 619 T'ang Kao Tsu’s 


1 See Tung chien kang mu, cA 39p?aiigTai Tsung 1«‘ y), Tang 
Shu cA 2 and 21 , Ma T 1 , cA 129 
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second son or Pnnco of Ch‘«i, b> naiut- ^Sluh- 

mjn succeeded in suppressing tlie sciious lebellion of Lm 
\vu clio\% (2 /,y) %\lio ultimatelj fell into the hands of 

the Tuiks and was killed by them In commeraontion of 
Cliin wang’s miUtaiy acbie\mcnts m suppressing this lebel- 
lioii Ills soldiers got up a musical performance iiitli song 
and daucc Tins musical composition nas entitled “C7ih«- 
rian<!-i^‘o ch^tn-yao" and also **bhen-hung {%\\\ j)i) ch'en 
■yao'\ but it came to be general!} known hi its short 
name ^P‘o-ch‘t.n-)ao” The dancing or posture-making 
peiformance was called Chnttuu or “Dince 

of the Seven Yiitucs”, the name containing a classical 
allusion The dancing was peifonned bj a company of 
128 men m silver hauberks and armed with spears The 
empeioi Kao Tsu oideied that the “P o chen }ao” should 
he gnen when a victorious general returning from a suc- 
cessful campaign cnteied the capital At the bam^uet 
which T ai-Tsung, foimcrlj Ch'm-wang, gave ou his acces- 
sion to the thione the dance and mu'ic were both per- 
formed It IS inteiesting to find that the fame of T'ang 
Tai-T'ung’s glory and achievments had reached the two 
Indian rulers if we can rely on our pilgrim’s statements 
It IS also veiy lematkable that neither of Yuan-chuang’s 
translators had read of Ch‘m-wang, and it is pitiful to 
find Beal telling his readers that the Ch‘in-wang of this 
passage is Ch'in Shi-Huang-ti of B 0 221 

The Records and the Life next go on to relate how 
the kings Siladitya and Kumara, with their distinguished 
Chinese guest, proceeded by land and river m grand pro- 
cession to the city of Kanjakubja where Siladitya had 
convoked a gieat Buddhist assembly From this city, when 
the functions were over^ the kings,, we learn from the Life., 
with then Chine'se guest, and attended by magnificent reti- 
nues, went on to Erayaga for the great penodical distri- 
bution of religions gifts and alms whieli was to be made 
tbeie by Siladitja, at that place our pilgnm hade his 
hosts farewell 

Before we take up again the thread of our pilgrim’s 
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'\cco\;i\t of Kiny il ubja we may add a few words about 
tbe great 1 nig who treated liim with such mail ed distinc- 
tion and kindness This 1 ing 6il iditya oi Sri Harslia 
dcva 01 Harsba “the Akbar of the ‘Hindu pcnod’ of In 
dian history ’ was not only a great and successful wainor 
and wise and benevolent ruler he was also an intelligent 
dciotcd patron of religion and literature and he was 
appaicntly an author lurosclf His father had been a 
sun woishippoi, but ho hirosclf, while letaining publicly 
tbe religion of bis father, and tolerant and liberal to otlioi 
sects was eiidcntl} strongly attached to Buddhism As to 
Ins literary tastes we learn from I ching that the king 
once called foi a collection of the best poems wiittcn of 
the compositions sent m to him 500 were found to ho 
strings of jatakas (J^takamlla) According to tins author 
also Slhditya put together the incidents of the Cloud 
iidiug (Jimuta i ihana) Bodhisattva giving liiinsclf up for 
aniga, into a poem to be sung that is ho composed the 
“NSgananda” An accompaniment of instrumental music 
was added and the king had the whole peiformed in 
public and so it became popular « The king w as also a 
great traveller, and a scoler aftci knowledge of vaiious 
kinds His information about the martial fame and ex- 
ploits of the Chinese emperor TaiTsung may have been 
acquired on one of his expeditions to distant provinces 
In the year G41 he sent an envoy to the Chmeso Court 
and apparently he sent another soon after His titlo in 
the documents connected with the former embassy seems 
to have been “king of Magadha" 

"Wo ictum now to the pilgrim’s description of Kanya- 
kuhya and an abridgment of Ins account of the Buddhist 
memonals of the neighbourhood is all that is given la 
these pages 

To tbe north west of the capital was an Asoka tope where the 
Buddha had preached excellent doettmea for seven days beside 
it was a tope where the Four Past Suddhas had sat and walked 
for exercise, and there was a small tope over hair and nail relics 

^an hai chi kuei sec 32 and Takakuau p 163 
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of tlie Buddba South of the Preaching Tope and close to the 
Ganges were three Buddhist monasteries enclosed by a cofilmon 
wall but each having its own gate These viharas had beautiful 
images the Brethren were grave and reverend, and there were 
thousands of lay Buddhists to serve them The shrine or temple 
[ching she) of the three fold vihara bad a casket containing a won 
der working tooth of the Baddha an inch and a half long, which 
was eThihited to crowds of visitors for a charge of one gold 
coin each There were other sacred Buddhist buildings near the 
city, and there were also splendid temples to the Sun god and 
to Mahesvara respectively 

From KanySkubja the pilgnm tells us a journey of above 
100 h south east brought him to the citj na fo ti po Jcu lo 
(Navadevakula) This city ■which was on the east hank of the 
Ganges, was above twenty h in circuit, with flowery groves and 
clear ponds giving interchange of snnsbine and shadow To the 
north west of it and also on tbe east bank of the Ganges was a 
magnificent De\a Temple Five It to the east of tbe city were 
three Buddhist monasteries enclosed withm one wall but with 
separate gates m these monasteries were above 600 Brethren 
all SarMtUvadins Near the monasteries were the Tetaains of 
an Asoka tope where the Buddba bad preached for seven days 
Three or four li north of the monasteries was another Asoka 
tope This marked the spot at which 500 hnngry demons, 
having come to the Buddba and attained an understanding of 
his teaching, exchanged the demon state for that of devas 

The 2^a-fo~t‘i p'O'Jm’Io of thi& passage, restored as 
ISavadevaV'u.la, means “New Deva-Temple”, and the site 
of the city so called is supposed to be repiesented 
by the present Nobbatgang* This city has also been 
identified with oi declared to be near tbe village (in ono 
text, but m tbe other texts, wood) of (or So) li (]1^ or 
IlflJ ■'vlncli Pa-bsien places three yojanas south of Kanauj 
and on tbe other side of tbe Ganges Oui pilgrim’s city 
may have been in the distnet of tbe -wood (or 'village) but 
it cannot be identified with the latter In tbe Life this 
city IS not mentioned, and the Pang-club cabs it "Nava- 
deva city”. It is not unlikely that it was from the splen- 
did Deva-temple which Yuan clmang here describes very 
briefly that tbe city obtained its name This temple, which 


See Jnhen IIL p 350, A. G. I. p 882 
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•was evidenlly of lecent date, may have been devoted to 
the -Tvorship ofYishnu whose name Han may be tbewoid 
transnbed bj Ea-hsien’s A (oi Hoyii 
Instead of “500 Hungry Demons” in this passage, 
the reading of the D text and the Eang-chih, the common 
texts have “mote than BOO Demons”. This latter is 
doubtless a copyist’s error and the D reading is the cor- 
rect one From another source ue learn that the Five 
Hundred Hungry Demons came to the Buddha and im- 
plored his pity he thereupon requested Maudgaljayana 
to feed them The Buddha had to enlarge their needle- 
throats to enable them to swallow the food having eaten 
they burst, died, and went to Heaven. The Buddha ex- 
plained that these cieatures bad once been so many laj 
Buddhists, and m that capacity bad spoken rudelj fo 
bhikshus, calling them “Hungry Demons” when the bhikshus 
called on their morning lounds begging their daily food. 
The karma of this sin produced the rebirth of the up- 
nsakas 600 times as Hungry Demons, and their faith in 
the Buddha, and piayer to him, obtained their release from 
misery and their birth m Heaven.* 

The pilgiim, as we learn from the Life, remained at 
Kanyflkubja thiee months, being lodged in the Bhadia- 
viLira. Here he studied with the learned Buddhist monk 
P i-li-jje-se'na (Viryasena) the nbh.lshs {or expository) 
tieatise by Po-slnh •0*), "Buddha’s Servant” or Buddha- 
dasa, called the Chou C^)- or "Vaima-vzbhasha” Julien, 
who apparently had a different text here, represents the 
pilgrim as reading the vibh isha of Buddhadasa “et le 
mxomxft du. umUc (.AAye. varma.) vac Ic Pt- 

pocha (le vibb icha)”. A Buddhadfisa will be found men- 
tioned in Yuan-chnang’s account of "Hayamukba” as the 
author of a maba-\ibhasba-sastra As this ■wort was a 
boot of the Sarvastwadin school of the Htnayana its author 
cannot have been the Buddhadasa "who was a contempo- 
iai *5 ofVasubandhu and a disciple of his brother Asanga. 


2 , 
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Very httle seems to be loiown about any ^astia 'svnter 
with the name Buddhadasa, and tbeie is no author with 
this name m the catalogues of Buddhist boohs as known 
in China and Japan 

A YU Tf: (ATODHYA) 

From the neighhoarl ood of haradcrakula city according to 
the Records the pilgnm continued bts journey going south east 
and after travelling above 600 /< and crossing the Ganges to the 
south he reached the Ay Ve (Ayudba or Ayodhya) countrj 

According to the account m the Life it was fiom Kamuj 
that Yuan-chuang T\ent 600 It south east to Ayudha The 
capital of this country which was about a mile to tbe 
south of the rner, has been identihed with the Ayodhyt 
of other writers the old capital of Oudh On account of 
difficulties of direction and distance Cunningham proposes 
a different site for Yuan chuang s Ayudha< But it seems 
to be better to adhere to Ayodhj v and to regard Yuan 
chuang’s Ganges here as a mistake for a large affluent of 
the great river The city was on the south banl of the 
river, and about 120 miles east south east fiom Kanauj 
Its name is found written in full Ayiite ye j^) 

Ayudhya (Ajodbja) and the city is said to have been the 
seat of government of a line of kings more or Icssmjthi 
cal 2 We know also that to the Hindus Ayodhy i was 
the old capital of llama and the Solar race It is possible 
that an old or dialectic form of the name was Avuddlia 
and the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit word uJucli 
suits either form means tnttnable or viesistahle jMoreovei 
we find that luaii chuang makes lus Ajoidha the tempo 
raiy residence of Asanga and asubandhu and other 
ajAU'.Q.’u.faas. A'V'a'lh.y i. as. •>. {‘av 

these two illustrious brothers Then the Ajudha of liuan 


• A G L 1 38o As will lie seen tlere arc serious difrcuhies 
in the identif cation of \uaT> cluanga Ajudla with the Sha ki of 
Fa hsien aod with the AjodlijA of oil cr writers 

* Chung hsu chmg el 1 (No 
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chMang IS appiientlj the Sha hi or SaVet that is Ajodhya, 
of i a hsien , this was ton j ojanas south east from the Ho 
h village ^Inch was three jojanas south from Kanauj 
Alberum mahes Ajodhya to haae been about 150 miles 
south-east from Kauauj being 2B farsaUis dov.n the 
Ganges fiom Ban which was 20 farsakhs east from Ea 
nauj * It IS the S ikeU or Oudh of the Brihat sanhit i 
which merely places it in the “Middle countrj ” 2 It may 
be mentioned in passing that there is no reference to 
Ayuclha in the account of Lmg ^lUditya's progress from 
Kanauj by land and nier to Prayaga 

The Ayudha country the Becords proceeds to tell ns was 
above 5000 h in circuit and the capital was above twenty h in 
Circuit The country yielded good crops was luxuriant in fruit 
and flower and had a genial climate The people had agrecablo 
ways were fond of good works and devoted to practical learning 
There were above 100 Buddhist monasteries and more than flOOO 
Brethren who were students of both “Vehicles There were ten 
Beva Temples and the non Buddhists were few in number 
Within the capital the author continues was the old znosas 
ter) in which Vasubandhu Fusa m the course of some scores 
of years composed vatious aastras Mabayauist and Einajanist 
Beside this monastery were the remains of the Hall m which 
Vasnbandha had expounded Bnddhism to princes and illustrious 
monks and brahmins from other countries Four or hve ft north 
from the capital and close to the Ganges nas a large Buddhist 
monastery with an Asoka lope to mark a place at which the 
Buddha had preached to devas and men for three months on the 
excellent doctrines of hw religion Four or five ft west from 
this monastery was a Buddha relic toi e and to the north of the 
tope were the rema ns of an old monastery Here Shth h lo io 
(restored by Julien as §ri!abdba) a jastra master of the Sautran 
tika School composed a santrantika vibhasha saatra 
IiL a man^n fixa ox ws. fx tfca 

city was the old monastery m which Asanga P usa had learned 
and taught By night tbePosa went up to the Tushita Heaven 
and there received from Maitreya the materials of three treatises 
which he taught by day to his disciples These treatises luaa 
chuang tells us were the “ T?< ha shxh U lun (J|^ ^ ^ pet) 
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yen (as} eng cling tun (0 S? ;fv IT^ prj)' and the 
“ Cl ung pien f en yte hm (>!> & );l) tS) 

The large Buddhist Momsterj and tope winch in thi« 
passage are placed four or fire to the «oj fh of the capital 
aie described in the Life as being to theiio)t7i tteftofthe 
cit), the distance being the same 

Our pilgrim’s ^irilabdlia whose mine is translated b} 
Shtng sliou 0]^ ‘Received from the Victonous’, may 
perhaps be Taranatha’s “Sutra acliarj a Bhadanta Srilabha ’ 
a Kashrainan and the founder of a School* 

The three Buddhist tieatises winch Yuan cimang here 
states were communicated to Asanga by Maitreya requne 
a short notiLe The name Tiw Art slnli U lun most lihely 
stands for ‘ Yog icharya bliumi basin’, as m Juliens re 
tianslatiou, but it is possible that this was not the on 
ginal name of the Sansknt treatise We have the woik 
m Yuan chuang’s translation made with the help of several 
Biethien, and with an interesting introduction b} the pil 
grim’s friend, the distinguished scholar and official Hstl 
Ching tsung ?,jj( Jj-), whose name has a bad mark against 
it m history Ihe treatise which is a very long one, was 
uttered we aie told, by Maitieya It is a metaphysical 
religious work on the basis of Buddhism, but it is not a 
yoga treatise as the term yoga came to be understood, 
nor is the woid shiJt to be taken heie in its ordinary 
sense of ‘ mastei” The yoga is merely a disciple 
who devotes himself to profound continued meditation in 
the seventeen ti (hliumi) or piovmces of faith and know* 
ledge It IS not unlikely that the name which Mr Bunjiu 
iN’anjio gives as the second name of this treatise, viz. 
“Saptadasa-bhumi (or bhonuka) fcistia yogacharyahhumi”, 
IS the conect or original title* 

The “Chuang yen ta sheng ching lun” is evidently, as 
Julien restoi es the name, the * Sutralankara tika”, the 
word Mahayana, which is required by the Chinese trana 
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Iat^)n, being omitted fiom the title We find the name 
also given as “Ta-sheng chuang yen clung lun”, and a trea- 
tise so designated composed by Asauga was translated by 
Prabli imitra, a kshatriya of Magadha and a contemporary 
of our pilgrim This tianslation is evidently a work of 
gieat merit and the treatise is mteiestvng as gmng 
Asanga’s exposition and defence of Jlah’iyaDism It is a 
work in verse with a prose commentaiy thioughout, but 
tlieie 13 no reference to Mailreja as author or inspirer 
either of verses or commentarj * 

The third treatise here said to have been communicated 
by Maitreya to Asanga is called by oui pilgiim “Chung 
pien fen pie lun”, the Sanskrit original name being ‘Mad 
hyanla-vibhaga Sastra’ But this tieatise, of which there 
are two Chinese translations, is represented as the work 
of Vasubandhu. The Chinese name nbicli Yuan chuang 
here uses for it is that given to Paramartha's translation 
his own translation having a name slightly different The 
treatise m both translations gives the “Pien chung pien lun 
sung” by Maitreya, with a running commentary on it by 
Vasubandhu Maitreya’s work is a very short one m seven 
poems on seven subjects, and it was this work apparently 
winch Maitreya according to Yuan chuang in this passage 
communicated to Asanga The term Madhyanta vibhaga 
seems to mean, as translated into Chinese, “distinguishing 
between the mean and the extremes”, that is, holding the 
mean between the negation and the as'^eition of existence * 
Above 100 paces io the north west of the Mango Grove was 
a Buddha relic tope and beside it were old foundations at the 
place where Tasuhandhu P usa descended from Tushita Paradise 
to have an interview with Ins elder brother Asanga Pusa Onr 
pilgrim hero represents these two brothers as natives of Gandhara 
and as Inving lived in tbe milleniam succeeding the Buddhas 
decease (that is according to the Chinese reckoning, before the 
third century of our era) Asanga ho tells ns began his 
Buddhist religious career as aMahuasika and afterwards became 
a 'Mahijanisl and Vasubandhu began his religious career in 

> ^o 1190 
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the actool of the Ssrrasli^dms Yuan chuang here tells a 
curious story about the two brothers and a great scholar who 
was a fnend and discipIc of Asanga by name Fo seng ha 
translated by Shxh frit c^ioo or “laoo intelligence the Sanakn. 
original being Buddha siinha These three Brethren made an 
agreement that when one of them died and went to Hearen he 
should come back to earth at the first opportunity to enlighten 
the survivors as to Lis circniostances The first to die was the 
disciple Buddhasiniha but in Heaven be forgot bis promise 
Then three years afterwards Vasubandbu died and went to Tu 
shita Heaven He had been dead six months and no message 
bad come from bim so the heretics declared that he and Buddha 
simha bad gone to a bad place But at length Vasubandbu 
remembering his agreement found it in his power to keep it 
So in the form of a Deva nsh» he descended to earth and visited 
his brother telling him how be and Buddha simha bad fared in 
Maitreyas Paradise 

The story here given about the death of Vasubandbu 
IS at variance vntli the accounts of the brothers given in 
the Life of Vasubandbu, and other tvorhs, according to 
uhich the eldei brother dies first, leaving the younger 
brother still Imug and writing 

The pilgrim next tells of an old monastery 40 U north west 
from Asanga s chapel, and having its north side clo«e to the 
Ganges "Within this a bnck tope marked the placo at which the 
conversion of Yasubaudbu to Hlabajamsm began According to 
the version of the story here given Vasubandbu having come 
from North India to Ayudba, beard a portion of the Mabayana 
treatise Shxkitchxng (“i* recited by a disciple of Aaanga 

and was tberebj led to reflect He became convinced that he 
had been wrong as a Hmayanist opponent of Mabayanism and 
was ready to cut out bvs tongue as the offending member which 
had reviled the “Great Vehicle’ But his elder brother who 
had wished to bring abont Vasubandbu a conversion, interfered 
and taught him to use bis tongue id the praise and preaching 
tS h.Yb iiifn tatti. 

In other works Asanga uses the pretext of fatal sickness 
to bring his brother from Ayodhya to visit him at Puru- 
shapura, and there reasons with him and converts him to 
Mahayanism After the death of Asanga, his brother com- 
posed several treatises all expounding and defending Maha- 
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yamsm, and he died in Ajodhya at the age of eighty years ^ 
The Shih-ti-chmg oi “Sutra of the Ten Linds” of this 
passage is doubtless the work called Shih*chu-cbmg (No 105), 
the I)a^abhuniika*satTa One of Vasubandhu’s numeious 
treatises is a commentary on this sutia entitled SJiih-ti- 
clnng-lun (No 1194) 


A-YE-MU-K'A. 

From Ayudha tlie pdgrim travelled east, he writes, above 
300 h and crossing the Ganges lo the north, amred in the A- 
ya »»» i'a coantry This country he describes as being 2i00 or 
2500 m circuit with its capital, situated on the Ganges, above 
20 in circuit In climate and natural products the country 
resembled Ayudha the character of the people was good, they 
were studious and given to good worts There were five Buddhist 
monasteries with above 1000 Brethren who were adherents of the 
Saramatija School, and there were more than ten Deva-Tcmples 
Xot far from the capital on the south east side, and close to the 
Ganges, were an Asoha tope at a place where the Buddha had 
preached for three months traces of a sitting and walking place 
of the Four Fast Buddhas, and a dark^bke stone tope with 
Buddha relics Beside this last was a monastery with above 
200 Brethren, and m it was a beautiful life like image of the 
Buddha its halls and chambers rose high, and were of exquisite 
workmanship It was in this monastery that the Sastra Master 
Buddhadasa composed his great vibhasba treatise of the Sarvasti- 
vadin School 

The name of the country here tianscnbed A-ye-%nn lt‘a 
was lestored by Juhen m his translation of the Life as 
Ayamulcha, but in the present passage he makes these 
syllables stand for Hayamukha This latter lestoration 
seems to be inadmissible, and as A- is the first syllable 
of the name m all the texts of the Life and "Records, and 
in the Fang-cbih, we must regard Ayamukha as the name 
which the pilgrim transciibed It is not impossible that 
the correct form may have been Hhyamukha or Ayamukha, 
the former word meaning “Horse face” and the litter mean- 
ing a cteek or channel Cnnningham, who finds Yuan- 
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cliuang's Ayudha m the present KiLapui, thinks that 
Ayamukha may be represented by “Daundia khera on the 
northern bank of the Ganges”. But these identihcations 
are mere conjectures and are of httle use.* 

In the corresponding passage of the Life vre are informed 
that the pilgrim left Ayudha in a boat along with a paity 
and proceeded east down the Ganges towards Ayamukha 
When about 100 li on the way, m a wood of asoka tree* 
the boat was attacked by Thugs who robbed the part) 
"When these Thugs saw that the Chinese pilgnm was an 
uncommonly fine looking man they decided to sacrifice 
him to then cruel deity Durga From this terrible fate 
the pilgrim was preserved by a providential hurricane 
winch put the wicked Thugs m fear, and made them lelease 
their doomed •victim, treat him with a'we and reverence, 
and under his teaching give up their wicked profession, 
and take tbo vows of Iay*Buddhists Aftei recording this 
episode the Life goes on to state that the pilgrim "from 
tins went above 300 li east and crossed to the north 
of the Ganges into the Ayamnkha country”. The “this* 
beie may he taken to mean the place of the encountei 
with the Thugs, and the distance from Ayudha to Ayi- 
mukha would then be 400 h But the words "from this” 
in the above extiact fiom the Life should perhaps be 
treated, in accordance with the levt of the flecords, as indi- 
cating Ayudha city as the point of departuie The pil- 
grim appaiently travelled by land eastwards fiom the 
place wheie the boat was seized by the Thugs, and he 
crossed to the north side of the river near Ayamukha 
city This nver cannot have been Ibe Ganges and it may 
have been tlie Sai We may even doubt whether the river 
in the Asoka wood on which the Thugs had their pirati- 
cal boats was the Ganges proper. 

The great vibhasha treatise, which Yuan-chuang here 
tells us -vfas composed by Bnddhada^a in a monastery of 
this country, is probably the “Varma-Mbhash5” alieady 
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mentioned, above p 353, m connection witb the pilgrim’s 
account of Kanauj 


PBAYAGA. 

From Ayamulvlia the pilgnm went south east, he tells us, and 
after a journey of more than 700 h, crossing to the south of 
the Ganges and the north of the Jumna he came to the Po lo 
ya ka (Prajaga) country 

There is evidently sometlung wrong in the accounts 
which our pilgiim has given of his journe} s in these distiicts 
He applies the name “Ganges”, appaiently to more than 
one nver, and it seems probable that bis Ayndba and 
Ayamukha were on an affluent or affluents of the Ganges 
proper. From Kanauj be may have made an excuision 
to these two cities Fiom Ayamukha he apparently jeturn- 
ed to the Ganges somenhere near Navadevakula, which 
was 20 miles to the southeast of Kanauj From tho 
neighbourhood of this place to Prayaga, going south-east, 
IS about 140 miles oi 700 h Cunningham seems to take 
no notice of the statements in the Records and Life that 
Ayamukha was to the east of Ayudha Moreover he 
wrongly represents Yuan chuang as going hy boat all the 
waj down the Ganges south-east from the latter city to 
Ajamukha So we cannot wonder that he finds it impos- 
sible to make distances agree.* 

The pilgrim goes on to state that the Prajaga country was 
above 6000 U in cixcnit, and the capital above 20 in circuit 
This city, which apparently had the same name he places at the 
junction of two rivers (viz the Ganges and the Jumna) He 
praises the country , the climate and the people He tells us there 
were only two Snddbist establishments and very few Brethren 
all HinaySnists There were some hundreds of Deva Temples 
and the majority of the inhabitants were non Buddhists 

In a champaka grove to the south west of the capital was an 
old Asoka tope lo mark the spot at which the Buddha once 
overcame his religious opponent (that is, in controversy) Beside 
it were a Bnddha hair and nail relic tope and an Exercise ground 
Near the relic tope was an old monastery in which Deva P usa 
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composed the “Kuang pai Inn for the refutation of the Hina 
janista and the conquest of the TirthiLas * 

Prajiga the capital of this country, coi responds, as has 
been shown by others to the modem Allahabad The 
word l^ayaga means sacttjice or a Jiolij gioiind set a])art 
for sacrifices 

The Dera Pusa of this passage has been alieady met 
with at the Souices of the Ganges His treatise here 
mentioned, the “Kuang pai lun”, which we hare m Yuan 
chuang’s translation is a very short one m verse arranged 
under eight headings It denounces the belief in individual 
permanence and argues against hralimm^ and others ‘ 

In the capital the pilgnm goes on to relate was a celebrated 
Dei a Tcmi le in front of which was a great wide sj reading um 
hrageous tree In this tree once lodged a cannibal demon hence 
the presence of numeioos bones neat the tree ^ isilora to the 
temple under the indaencc of bad teaching and supemalnral 
beings had cootinnousl} from old times uU lightly committed 
suicide here Lately however a very wise and learned brahmin 
of good family bad tried to convert the people from their evil 
belief and atop the practice of soicide He accordingly went up 
to the temple and in the presence of fninds proceeded to LiU 
him*clf in the usual way by mounting the tree to throw himself 
down from it "When up the tree addressing the spectators he 
said — “I am dying (lit bafe death) formerly 1 spoke of the 
matter as an lUnsion now I bare proof that it is real, the deras 
with their aenal music are coming to meet me and 1 am about 
to give up my vile body from Ibis meritomus spot As the 
Brahmin was about to throw himself down from the tree to be 
killed Lis friends tried to dissuade him from the act, but tbeir 
counsels were in vam T1 ey then spread their garments below 
the tree, and when the Brahmin fell he was unhurt but was in a 
swoon "When be recovered he said to the by slanders — "yn at 
IS seen as the devas in the air summoning one is tho leading of 
evil spirits not tho acquisition of heavenly joy 

Tiic story here told leaves somewhat to be supplied m 
order to mike it as intelligible to us as it was to Yuan 
chuang’s Chinese readers Tor some reason not ciplained 
in the story it had long been an article of popular belief 
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tliat^suicide at this Deva-Temple led to birth in Heaven 
Then those -who “thiew away their lives' heie weie evi- 
dently left unbuned and were supposed to bedevouiedbj 
the man eating demon who lived m the gieat tree This 
tiee was undoubtedly a banyan, and Cunningham thinks 
that “theie can be little doubt Ibat the famous tiee heie 
desciibed by the pilgnm is the well known Atsliay Bat, 
or “undecaying Banian tree”, which is still an object of 
woiship at Allahabad” 

Not long before the time of Tuan chuang's visit, he 
tells uSj a biahmm “of good family” had tried to conveit 
the people fiom their folly in committing suicide lieie 
The Chinese rendered by “of good faroilj” is tsit hsuifj iz\i 
(M: fi. ^ clan” This expression is one of 

very common use in Buddbisl books and means simply 
“a gentleman” Tet Julien here translates it by “dont le 
nom de famille ctait Fils (Poutli a)” > 

This brahmm gentleman, when up m the banyan tioe, 
hears music and sees beings, and be thinks (oi pretends 
to think) that these are the barbingeis of a liappy death 
giving an entiance into Heaven But when he lecovers 
from his swoon ho recognizes, and declares, that he only 
saw in the air devas summoning him, that these were evil 
deities coming to meet him and that there was no heavenly 
joy The language here used belongs paitly to a populai 
Chinese belief or fancy The Chinese generally believe 
that dying persons often receive intimation or indication 
of wbat 18 to be tbeir lot after they depart tins life, and 
the information is supposed to be often conveyed by the 
appeaiance of a certain kind of emissary from the otbei 
world These messengeis from the world beyond aie said 
to cine yin 5I) 0^ the dying individual, that is 

to tvelcoiiie or iniroduce him It is these terms which are 


• The phrase tsu hsing tzn is the equivalent of the Indian term 
itjlflpwfrc “son of a fanuly’, that w, clansman and the clansmen 
were regarded as well bom In the Bnddfaut books isu Imnj UU is 
applied to eminent laymen, and also to bhikshns, who moreover uio 
it ID speaking of themsehes 
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licro translated b} “coming to meet” and “leading” ,Tlio 
Brahmin iiiistooh the clnractcr of the tic?comc to bognen 
We are probablj to nnilerstainl that he taught his friends, 
and the people generally, that the music and angels of the 
suicides >\ero m all cases haihmgers of posthumous miser), 
not of bliss in Heaven 

On Ihft cast snlc of Iho capilaf and at the tonlluencc of tlie 
nvers tbo pilgrim proceeds, nas a lunny down about ton h 
nido covered witli a arhite sand This down was called in the 
popuhr language “The Grand Arena of Largesse It was the 
I lace to which from ancient times pnnccs. and other liberal brnc 
factors, had come to make their ofTerings and gifts \Dan chuang 
then proceeds to describe how king Siluditja acted on the occa 
Sion to nhich reference has already bem made The king, as 
•no have seen, went in alale from Lanaoj to this ilaco for his 
customary riuinqueROial great distribution of gifts, and alms and 
ofTorings Ho had come prepared, nnd he gave away all the 
public money, aud all his own valuables Beginning with olfcr* 
mgs to the Buddhist images on the first day, \uao choang hero 
tells us the king went on (o bestow gifts on the resident 
Buddhist Brethren, next on the assembled congregation, next on 
thoso nlio nere conspicuous for great abilities and C'ctcnsiso 
learning, next on retired scliolara and reclases of other religions, 
and lastlyr on the kmlcss poor This lavish distribution m a 
few (according to the Life days exhausted all the public 
and private wealth of the Montry, hut m ten days after the 
Treasury was emptied it was again filled 
At the junction of tbo nvers and to the east of the Arena of 
Largesse, loan chuang cootinnes every day numbers of people 
arrived to die in the sacred water, hoping to be thereby reborn 
ID Heaien Even the toonkeys and other wild creatures came 
to this place, some bathed and then went back, others fasted 
here until they died In connection with this statement \uan 
chuang tells a story of n monkey which lived under a tree close 
to the river, and starved himself to death at the time of Sila- 
ditya's visit He adds that this occurrence led to the following 
cunoua and trying austenly performance on the part of the local 
devotees given to austenties High poles were erected in the 
Ganges at this place, each with a projecting peg near the top, 
at sunrise a devotee mounted a pole, holding on to the top with 
one hand and one foot, and supported by the peg, he stretched 
out his other arm and leg at full length In this posture he 
followed keenly with his eyes the sun’s progress to the right, 
when the sun set the devotee came dovrn irom his perch to 
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resume it next morning This {lainful austerity was practised 
♦ith the view of obtaining release from mortal bfe, and it was 
earned on for several tens of years without relaxation 

This story of our pilgnm seems to be rather silly and 
not reiy inteUigible One cannot see the connection be- 
tween the monkey’s smcide and the devotees’ piactice on 
the poles But of we regard the date given for the mon- 
key’s death, viz the time of Siladitya’s visit, as an acci- 
dental mistake (which the context seems to show it must 
be) then we probably have here a fragment of some old 
story told to account for absurd austerities still practised 
at the time of Yuan-chuang’s visit According to the 
Fang-chih the monkey of the pilgrim’s story was a husband, 
and luh wife was attacked and killed by a dog The hus- 
band found the dead body of bis wife, and with pious caie 
carried it to the Ganges, and consigned it to that sacied 
nver, then he gave himself up to gnef, would not take 
any food, and after a few days died It is probable that 
the original story also told how the bereaved monkey 
every morning went to the top of one of the poles at the 
bank of the nver, and sat there gazing intently at the sky, 
that he came down at evening, and spent the night in his 
lonely home, and that when he died he rejoined his wife 
in Heaven. "When the history of this pious uxorious mon- 
key became generally known, seekers after Heaven were 
moved to adopt the means which they had seen the mon- 
key use So they set up poles in the nver, and sat perched 
on these after the manner of monkejs, as the pilgrim 
describes, craning their necks to watch the sun through 
all his coui«e from east to west This is what they thought 
the pious intelhgjent monkey had been doin". 


koSambl 

From Prayaga the pilgnm went, he tells us, south west through 
a forest infested by wild elephants and other fierce aniiaals, and 
after a journey of above 500 /( (about 100 miles) he reached the 
Ktao mi (that is Kansambi or Kosambl) country.. This 
IS desenbed. by the pilgnm as being aboic COOO li m circuit, ai 
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its caiiUl (cMilcnllj named Ko»mt)1) as Icing alorc IK) It in 
circuit It WQ9 a fertile connlr) with a Lot climate it IJcd 
niucli upland rico at d sugar cane, its people were enterprising 
fond of tic arts and cuUnators of religious merit Ihere were 
more tl an ten Uuddliist monasteries Lut all in utter ruin and 
tl e llrellircn^ who were abore 300 in number were adherents 
of tie 11 mijna sjstem Titre were more tl an ffty Devn 
Tern] Ics and tic non Ituddbists srcrc icry numerous 

In tlic coi responding part of the Life dist'incc and 
direction of Kosamlil fiom Pmj iga are also given as 
nboie COO U to tlio south west Tins agrees with the state 
ment in a subsequent part of the Life that the pilgrim 
on leaving Pi \y igi journejed south west through i jungle 
for sc^en dajs to Kosimbl Ciinninglnm, fwlio was misled 
b} Juben's slip in writing 60 h instead of 600, in bis trans 
1 ition of the Life) identifies the cil} of Kosambi hero de 
scribed with the modern Kosam which is only 38 miles 
b) load southwest from Allahabad* Saint Martin 
could not olTer anj identification for our pilgrim’s Kosainhl 
and seems to think that it h} to the uortli ^vcst not south 
west of ^ra^ igo.* CunniD 5 ,ham ’8 identification has been 
conclusiielj shown to he untenable h} hP Vincent A Smith, 
whose studies on the subject have led him to the conclusion 
that “the Kaiia imbl twice viMted b\ Hiuen Tsiang is to 
ho looked for, and, when looked for wiU bo found, in one 
of the J»atne States of the Baghclklnnd Agenej, m the 
^alle) of the Ions Rivei, and not verj fai from the East 
Indian llailwaj, which connects Allahabad with Jabalpur 
In short, the Satn i (Sutna) rnilwaj station marks the 
ajj^oximate position of Kail's imbi ’ ■* But this jdentifica 

1 Tl ere IS reason for suspecting tbe gcnuiness of the passage m 
the 6th c7«an of the Life which seems to be a remembrance of tbe 
passage m the 3rd chian In transcribing the name Ghoshila tic 
BaVhor uses characters ftitlerad. Irom tOiose in tbe «5rii rTiuan and 
from those m the Records Tins passage also makes tbe pilgrim go 
back from Prayaga to Kosambi sonth west and continue Ins journey 
from the latter going north west 
» A G I p 391 
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tion also IS beset with difficulties which seem to me 
insiumountable Toi the pilgnm to go south-west 
from Prayaga was to go out of his line of travel, and 
although this detour might he necessary for one visit it 
would be unnecessary on the return journey M' Smitli 
has noticed the disciepancy between Yuan chuang’s loca- 
tion of Kosambi and that given by Pa hsien, and he tlunl s 
the latter’s noith west is a clerical mistake for south west, 
but, on the other hand, Yuan chuang’s south west may be 
an eiror foi uoitheast hP Smith, moreovei, has not 
noticed the important diffeience between the Life and the 
Becoids as to the distance and direction of Yis vkha from 
Kosamhi, and this difference incieases the difficulty of 
identification 

Now oui pilgrim’s statements here, as to the bearing 
and distance of Kosambi from Pray iga and other places, 
are not in agreement with other accounts of the situation 
and bearings of Xvosambi Thus tlie Life, winch in one 
place reproduces the words of the Eecords, in another 
passage makes IhsoJa (Visoka), on the way to Sravasti, 
to be 500 li cast of Kosambi, wlule the Hecords, as we 
shall see presently, puts it about 880 h to the noith noith 
east of the city Again, Pa hsien places the Kosambi 
country thirteen yojanas (about 90 miles) to the north 
west of the Deei Park to the north of Benares * This 
would make the city of Kosambi he to the north of 
Pray Iga Then m the Vinaya we find that in going from 
Rayagnlia to Kosambi one went by boat up the rn er, that 
is, the Ganges 2 Purtlier we read oi the Buddha on his 
w ay from Sr ivasti to Kosambi passing through the town of 
IHiaddavatik i, and this was the name of the swift elephant 
of the king of Kosambi,^ In some books the Kosambi 
and Kosala countries aic adjacent, and the bhikslius of 
Sravasti and Kosambi keep Retreat at the same town m 
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the Kosambl country.* So also TTheu a Uermjt’s life is 
threatened hy the king of Kosambi m the Udayana J’ark 
the hemit flies toSrarasti^ Fmthei in the SuUa Nipata 
the deputation from the Brahmin Bavari going to visit 
the Buddha at ^ravasti proceed to “Kosamhi and Saketa 
and SraTasti”.3 From all these it would seem that 
Kosarahl, instead of being 600 It to the Bouth-west of Pra- 
jaga, was rather to the north of that place, and it evi- 
dently was not leryfar from ^iravasti. It was the capital 
of the Vatsa (in Chinese Tii-tzxi ^ “Calf*) countrj-, 
and the land of of the Vatsas was in the Middle Region 
of the Biihat Samhita.* 

tVithm tlie old rojal loclosore of the capital, the pilgrim 

relates, was a large Paddhist temple [ching-Bht) over sixtj feet 
lagh iQ which was a carved sandal-wood image of the Buddha 
With a stone caoop) suspended over it. This image made mira- 
culous mamCestatious, and no power could more it from its place 
10 paintings made of it were worshipped, and all true likenesses 
of the Buddha hare teen taken from this -image. It was the 
one made for king Udayana by the artist con\eyed to the Tra> 
yastnmsa Heaven by Mndgalaputra at the king’s request TThcn 
the Bnddha descended to earth near Sank&sya the image went 
out (0 meet him and the Buddha put it at ease saying— ''^Vhat 
1 want of you is that you convert those distressed hy error and 
and that you leach posterity”. 

The Oilajana of this passage was the prince born to 
tlio king of Ko^ambl on the ilay on nliich the Buddha 
was born. His name (in Pali books Udena) is translated 
into Chinese in a note here by cl*‘«-ni ({I| ^), “yielding 
aiTection”; but it is also rendered by ch‘ii huniif/ (^), “yield- 
ing brightness'', by jih-tzu (n “tlie Sun”, by jih-chu 
(fjj> or jih-rh'H both meaning “Sunrise”. He is represent- 
ed as origin.illy a croel wicked king with a very bad 
temper, and as an enemy to the Buddhists. But he took 
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wrtaia cemor a!s of tie Four Past 1 LJ>lL^s 
3-d of the Baddha a* this part of the caj ital tit j ilgrin j ro 
ceedj — In t^e •oath*e3«t corner of the ci v are the mms of tl t, 
boas* of the Elder FTu (Ji jj* Jj) or Gho«hil3 Ili’r 

al 0 were a Baddhi^t Temple a Hair-acd "Nul relic topt and tit 
remains of the Baddhaa lath hoD<e ^ot ftr from these lut 
outside the atr on the «onth east 'ide was the tld GhosiUratiu 
or 3IoBa«‘e-v binlt hr Ghtxbila with an \*ciVa toje alotv SvX) 
feet hi<»h Here wntes loan chuati'^ the Buddha j reached for 
sereral Tears Beside this loi e was a phee with tracer of tlu 
sitting and walking up and down of the Four Pd't Buddlns and 
there was another Buddha Hair and uail relic tope 

The Gho^ili of this p-i ‘lagc was a great man of rert 
«maU «:tature he was one of the three chief umusttrs of ito 
ofKo«ambi in the time of the Buddin who converted lum 
and admitted him as a lay disciple Then Gho^hlln, withm 
hia own grounds, «et up an irima or Monastery for tlio 
Buddha, and it was in it that the Buddha usuall) lodged 
on his visits to Kosambi These apparent! j, were not 
very fiequent, and wc do not know Yuan cliinng’s antlio 
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rity foi tis statement that the Buddha preached here for 
seveial years In Pah literature this Ghosila is cafled 
Ghosita the setthi, and his monastery is the Ghositarama 
His name is translated m some of the Chinese versions 
of Buddhist books bj Meiyw -u) or ‘Fine Voice’ 
In bis infancy and childhood this Ghosita had a long 
senes of the most exciting escapes from attempts to mur* 
der him ‘ 

To the south east of the Qhoshilarama Yuan chuang proceeds 
was a two storj building with an old brick upper chamber and 
in this Yasubandhu lodged and composed the TTci slul hm 
("16 or 1(6 .SE p^) t'op the refuting of Hinayanists and the con 
founding of non Buddhists 

The Sanskrit original of the name given here as in 
other passages of the Life and Records, as TTei $hih 
lun IS lestored as ‘Vidjamatia siddhi ^astra” by Julien 
M* Bunyiu Nanjio gives ‘ Vidy’imatrasiddhi” as the 
Sanskrit name and apphes it to several other works 
such as the ‘ Ch eng • wei - shih Inn” * This last :s a 
commentary bj DbarmapMa Sthiramati, and eight other 
Pusas on Vasubandhu’s ^Wei sJuh san shU Inn (or with 
sungy^ The little treatise Wei*shih.lun is called in 
the Ming collection “Ta sheog Leng*ka-ching we: shih 
lun” that is “Mabayana Lanki sutia vidyamatra ^astra", 
a name iiluch does not appear m the old texts, and is 
perhaps unauthorized.’ Some of the old texts give the 
title as “Ta sheug wei shih Ian”, and this is wananted by 
the contents There are three Chinese translations of this 
treatise, bearing different names, and with variations in the 
matter The first translation is by Gautamaprajuaioicbi 
(or according to some bj Bodluruchi) A. D 520’, the 
second is by Paramartba about A H BCO*, and the third 
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by^our pilgnm in the year 661 * The treatise has another 
title— «P‘o-5g-h5iH lun ({J ^ that is, “the sastra 

■which refutes matter and mind” The book is a small 
plulosophical poem mth an explanatory commentary on 
the lelations of mind and matter It teaches the unrea- 
lity of phenomena, and consequently of our sense percep- 
tions apart from the thinking principle, the eternal mind 
unmoved by change and unsoiled by eiror. This "work 
was regarded by its autlior as an exposition of the Buddha’s 
vievrs and teaching on the relation of mind to matter It 
quotes and lefutes tenets of the non-Bucldhist Vaiseshikas 
and of the Buddhist “Vibhasha masters of Kashmir” 
Some of the author’s tenets are to be found in the “Lan- 
kavatara sutra”, but we cannot properly describe the "Wei- 
shih lun as a commentary on that suii a 

In a mango wood east of the GhosdaTama were the old found 
atioDs of the boase id which Asanga P osa composed the “Hsiea 
jang shlng chiao lun” 

The tianslalioQ of the title of Asanga’s work here given 
means “the Sastra which developes Buddhism” that is, 
developes Buddha’s teaching The treatise, which we have 
in Yuan chuang’s translation^, is an exposition and deve* 
lopmeut of the “ Yogacharyabhumi SSstra” already men- 
tioned 

At a distance of eight or nine h south west from the capital, 
I.aan cbuaag proceeds was a venomous dragon's cave in which 
the Buddha had left bis shadow after subduing the venomous 
dragon This was a matter of record, but the shadow was no 
longer visible Beside the Dragon’s Cave was an Asoka bniit 
tope and at the side of it were the traces of the Buddha s exer- 
cise ground, and a hair and nail relic tope at which m many 
cases the ailments of devotees were cured in answer to prayer 
This Kosambi country is to he the last place m which the 6abja 
[mum] religion will cease to exist, hence all, from king to 
peasant who visit this land feel deeply moved, and return, weep- 
ing sadly 
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According to the Slaliasaiigika VinTja the malicious 
dragon of Ko^ambl, An polo (^j; ^ b} name ivas 
subdued b} the bhik<5hn SJian lat >] ) or S% igitt ' 
Cockbuni who does not accept Uie situation of tlit 
Dragon's cave given bj our pilgnm la disposed to identifi 
the cave with one now called “Sit is ^\mdow’ Thi'' is 
“an ancient Duddhist Hermits cave cut into the lerticil 
face of a precipice 50 feet high This precipice forms tlie 
scarp of the classic hill of Pnhlusa Allahabad Distnut 
But this descnption it will he observed does not suit tlio 
pilgrim’s account of the neigbbourbot d of the cive 
Out pilgrim here it will be noticed speaks of the SI il 
laja or Sakja dharma that i> the dispen ation of Sak 
}amuni the system of belief and conduct which he esta 
Wished The final extinction of this system which was f* 
take place m Kosambi is predicted bv the Buddha in the 
“ilahiniayl sutra” At the end of 1500 vears from the 
Buddha’s decease a great bliikslm at this citi was to kill 
an aihat the disciples of the latter would avenge the 
murder of their master by the slaughter of tlie bhikshu 
The troubles caused by these crimes would lead to the 
destruction of topes and viliaras, and finallr to the com 
plete extinction of Buddhism * Vs the 1500 Tears were 
at the time of the pilgnm’s visit about at an end pious 
Buddhists were distressed at the signs of the near fulfil 
ment of the propheev 

From the Dragon # cave the pilgnns tells ns he proceeded in 
a north east direction throngh a great wood and after a j nmey 
of above "OO/i he crossed the tsanges to the north to the city 
of Ka she pxi lo (that is Chsapnra or Kajapura) This was above 
ten U in circnit and its inhabitants were in good circumstances 
Close to the citj «ere the mins of an old monastery where 
Dharmapala had once gained a great victory over the non 
Buddhists in a pnbhc dncnssion Tfaeditcn sion had beenbrought 
abont by a former king who wished to destroy Buddhism in the 
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country Beside these rains was an Asoha tope, of which 200 
•feet etill remained aho^e groand, to mark the place at which 
the Buddha had once preached for six months, and near this 
were traces of the Baddha’s exercise ground and a tope with 
his hair-and-nail relics 

The name of this city, which is not mentioned m the 
Life, IS restoied by Jalien as Ka^apura. 


P‘I-SHO-KA. 

From Kasapura, the pilgrim narrates, he went north 170 or 
180 li to the country which he calls Pi (or Pinji or Pt or Pi)- 
sho lo (that IS perhaps, Yisoka) This country was ahore 4000 h 
in circuit and its chief city was sixteen It m circuit The gram 
crops of the country were verj plentiful, fruit and flowers abound- 
ed, it bad a genial climate, and the people bad good ways, were 
studious and given to good works It had above twenty Buddhist 
monastenes and 3000 Brethren who were all adherents of the 
Sammatiya School There were above 60 Deva Temples and the 
nou'Buddhists were very numerous 

On the east side of the road south of the capital was a large 
monastery In it the arhat Devaiannan composed his ‘'Shih 
sbeB'lun" in which he denied the Ego and the non-Ego At 
this place there had also been another arhat by same Gopa, who 
wrote the treatise “Shing chiao yao shih lun" (or “Sastra on the 
essential realities of Duddbism"), afArming the existence of the 
Ego and the non Ego The opposite doctnnes of these two 
great rebgious philosophers led to serious controversies in the 
church 

The Life, which as we have seen makes ViSoLa to be 
600 li to the east of Kosambi, places the large monastery 
of this passage on “the left side (east) of the south-east 
road”, but tung, “east” is possibly a clerical error for 
cli‘eng, “city” The Life also gives the name of Deva§arman’s 
treatise as “Shih-shen-tsu-lun ^ & pi?U)”, “the sastra 
of the Foot of the Perception Body”. We have the woiL 
m Yuan chuang’s translation, the title being as in the 
Life with the word Abhidbanna prefixed. » Its Sansknt 
title has been restored as “Abhidharma VijnSnakayapada 
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blstra”, but its short title, is "VijnaDalvfiya ^astia” as in 
our pilgriitt’s transUition here. Tlie treatise is one of'tlic 
Six Pada (P^h) called Abhidliamia sutra of the Saivasti- 
vadm School, and it was considcied by the Vaibhashikas 
as canonical, but by the Sautrantikas as only the u ork of 
a bhikshu. Yuaii-chuang, it isill be noticed, calls the 
author an aihat, but m othei places he is merely a bhik- 
shu or sthavira The woik is a tedious argument it j\e 
treatise combating the views of a Mogmlin who denied 
the reality of the Past and the Future, and arguing against 
othei tenets appaiently held by other eaily Buddhists 
Our pilgrim’s statement that it denied the Ego and the 
non-Ego, oi "I and men”, is a very unsatisfactory one 
The tieatise by Gopa mentioned m the present passage 
does not seem to be in the Chinese collections of Buddhist 
works, and nothing is known apparently about the author 
or his ^YOik As Devaiarman is supposed to have lived 
about 400, 01 , according to some, about 100 years after 
the Buddha’s decease Gopa must ha\e lived about the 
same time 

At this large monastery also, Yuan cfauang proceeds to narrate, 
Hn-fa (Dhamapala) Pusa once held a discussion for seven days 
with 100 Bmayana syslra masters and utterly defeated them 
In this district, moreover, the Buddha In ed for six years preach- 
ing and teaching Near the (ope which commemorated his stay 
and work and which stood near the large monastery was a mar- 
vellous tree, it was 8« or seven feet high This tree bad been 
developed from a tooth-slick which the Buddha after using it 
bad cast down The tooth stick took root and grew and flou 
rished, and it still remained a tree m spite of the persistent eiToits 
of heretics to cut it down and destroy it 

Tho Tooth-stick tree of this passage was above 70 feet 
high according to the Life and the Fang-chih. Fa-hsien, 
it -will be remembered, has a siimKr story about his city 
of Sha-ki, and there the tree, as in our text, was only 
seven feet lugU 

Cunmngham thinks he proves that the Pi'Slio ka or 
ViSoka (?) of Yuan-chuang is Uie Sha-ki (or Sha-ti) ot 
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1 1 hsicn mcl the S thet i or iV}odh} i of Indian literature * 
Bt?t m his arguments he seems to quite ignore the fact 
that Fa h'len places Shall thirteen (not as Lcggc has b) 
a slip three) yojanas or nearly 100 miles in a south east 
direction from Kaiiauj and so cither at or near \uan 
chuang’s Ayudha ivlncli was 100 miles south cast from 
Kanauj Tlicn Gunnuigliam makes the name of this city 
to be the sanm as that of the lady Vi*! iklu hut luan- 
clniang like others transcribes the lady’s name by three 
characters different from those which he uses for writing 
the name of this city Fiiitlicr, from Sliaki to Srivasti 
the direction was south and the distance eight yojanisor 
IcaS than 50 miles nhilc from Viaoka to ^rtvasti it i\as 
500 h or about 100 miles id a north east direction More 
01 cr the Life, as has been stated, places Vi^oka 500 U 
tothccastofKosambf So imlesstsc agree nith M^Y Smith 
in treating Fa hsien’s distances ami directions as mistakes 
we cannot make Yuan chuang’s ViSoka to bo FaUsien’s 
Sliaki hut the former may perhaps be taken to represent 
the SakeU of the Buddhist scriptures 

Ihe piecisely similai stones about tho Buddha’s tootli 
sticl becoming and remaining a miraculous tree are in 
favour of the identification of Sha ki and Viioka But 
thei are not enough to proio that the two names denoted 
one city, as such stories were probably invented for seieral 
places We have already met with a tooth stick tree m 
the early part of the Bccords and wo arc to meet with a 
thud ID a future chapter 

It is not impossible that Yuan cliuang made an excursion 
from Kosamhl to Ka^apun leturncd to Kosamhl and 
from the latter continued his journey going cast to Vl^oka 
Tins would agree with the account in the Life which does 
not mention Koiapura M' V Smith thinks that Yuan 
chuangs Kaiapura ‘may very plausibly be identified with 
the group of rums centreing round Mohaulalganj ’ fourteen 
miles south of Luckmovi He adds — “Kursl, in the Bara 
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banki Distnct, about 27 miles in a direct line fiom Mohan* 
Hlganj, coiiesponds admirably in position with Viaalfija 
[that IS Vi5oLaj which was 170 or 180 li (less than 30 
miles) from KaSapura” * But these proposed identifications 
are not given as stiictly accurate, and as M' Smith ad 
mits, the identifications must await further researches 
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Seat ASTI to kdsinaei 

Trota the "ViSota dislnct tVft pjlgtita travelled he tells us 
above 600 h (about 100 miles) oorlh east to the Shtk to fa si ti 
(Sravasti) country Tl is countrj was above 6000 h in circuit 
its cipital was a wild rum without anything to define its areas 
the old fonndat oos of the ‘Palace city were above twenty U 
in circuit and although it was mostly a tuinous waste yet there 
were inhahitauts The country bad good crops and an equable 
climate and the people bad bonest ways and were given to 
learning and fond of good works There were some hundreds 
of Buddhist mocastenes of which the most were in rums the 
Brethren who were very few were Saminatiyes There were 
100 Peva Temples and the non Buddhists were very numeroao 
This city was in the Buddhas tune the scat of government of 
king Prasenajit and the foundations of this kipgs old palace 
remained m the old Palace city Kot far east of these was 
an old foundation on wb ch a small tope bad been built tV is 
was the site of the large chapel (Preaching flail) which king 
Prasenajit built for the Buddha Near the site of the chapel 
was another tope on old foundat ons this marked the site of 
the nunnery (cAirt^ sle) of the Buddhas foster mother the hbik 
ahum Prajapali erected for her by k ng Prasenajit A tope to 
the east of this marked the site of the house of Sudatta the 
Blder (chief of the non offiaal laymen) At the side of this was 
a tope on the spot where Angulimala gave up his heresy This 
Angulimala whose name denotes Finger garland was a wicked 
man of SrS. vast! who hamed the cty and country killing people 
and cutting a finger off each person killed in order to make 
himself a garland He was about to kill his own mother in 
order to make up the required number of fingers when the 
Buddha in compass on proceeded to convert him Finger gar 
land on seeing the Buddha was delighted as his Brahmin teacher 
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Lad told Ltm tLai by killing the Buddha and bi3 onn mother 
he ^\ould obtain birth inHearen So !e left his mother f^the 
moment and made a motion to kill the Buddha But the latter 
kept moving out of reach and by admonishing the murderer 
led him to repentance and cosTersion Finger garland then nas 
admitted into the Order and by zealous perseverance he attain 
ed arhatship 

In thi5 passage the pilgrim according to his usual prac 
tice gives the Sanskrit foim of the name of the countrj 
he describes, nz — Sravasti This was piopeilj not the 
name of the countiy -which tias KosaH but of the capi 
tal of that country Fa hsien uses the old and generallj 
accepted transcription Site net fyj) perhaps for Sevat 
01 Savatthi and he mal es the city so called the Capital 
ofKosala and eight jojanas south from his 5/ia 4/* This 
last name which may have been Sba k i or Sha ch i or 
Sha ti IS supposed to repiesent S-iketa but the restoration 
of the name and the identification of the place aio uncer 
tain M' V Smith would change Fa hsien’s south here to 
vorln cast and bis eight yojanas to eighteen or nineteen 
yojanas, changes which seem to he quite inadmissible as 
the pilgrim evidcntlv made the journey* In the Vinaya 
ue find the city of bi iiastf stated to be si-v yojanas from 
Saket, and the formei is apparently to the cast of the 
latter * 

Tiie site of the Snvasti of tho present passage ^vas 
long ago confidently identified by Cunningham with that of 
‘the gieat ruined city on the south hank of the Rapti, 
called Sahet ^^ahet ’ m uhich he discovered a colossal 
statue of the Buddha with an insciiption containing the 
name ‘Isiavasti’ This identification has been accepted 
and defended h) otliei investigators, hut there are several 
strong loasons for setting it aside < These are set forth 
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b> J-t Y Smitli \vho, after careful study and personal ej-a- 
min*ation of the districts, has come to the conclusion that 
the site of Sravasti is m the distiict of Khajiira m Nepal, 
a short distance to the north of Ballpur and not far fiom 
Nepalganj m a noith-noith east diiection-* But this pro- 
posed identification also has its difficulties, and must an ait 
further developments No discoveries haie been made to 
support the identification, but there seems to he the usual 
supply of mounds and luins 

The terms rendered m this passage by “capital” and 
“palace city” are respectiiely liicJi*h\g |r^) and 
ch%\g ^). But by the term tii ch‘eng here we are to 
understand “the district of the capital”, what is called in 
other hooks “the Sraiasti country” as distinguished from 
“the Kosala country” Kung ch'hig here js taken by Julien 
to mean “the palace”, and by Beal to mean “the walls 
enclosing the loyal precincts” But we must take the 
term in this passage to denote “the walled cit> of Srfi- 
vasti”, That this Is its meaning in oui test is clear from 
what follows, and from the corresponding passages in the 
Life and the Fang-club, and the description m the Po- 
kuo chi In these tieatises the words in, tit~ch‘Sng, and 
ch‘eng, all used in the sense of cnpitul, aie the equivalents 
of our pilgnm’s kimg ch‘^ng His usual term for the chief 
city of a country is ta In-ch'Sng, and he seems to use tu- 
ch‘eng heie m a peculiai sense It has been suggested 
by a learned and intelligent native scholar that the tu- 
cli'hig of this passage denotes the towns and cities of 
Kosala which were infenor and subordinate to the capi- 
tal, the huxp rJx'Rop Tim nf anrjimt. CUniu} s-eTB 

the cities which weie the official residences of the sub- 
ordinate feudal chiefs whose sovereign reigned at the rojal 
capital According to this interpretation the pilgnm states 
that the other cities of the country were in such utter de- 
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solation that then houndanes could not be defined, but 
the capital, though also in rums, had old foundation* b) 
•which its aiea could be ascertained But it is peihaps 
better to take tu-cli'eng here as meaning “the Sravasti 
district”. 

The pilgrim here tells us that Sravasti had some hun- 
dreds of Buddhist monasteries, very many of uhich weie 
in rums This statement as to the number of Buddhist 
monasteries in the district is not m agreement with other 
accounts which represent Sravasti as having only two or 
three Buddhist establishments It will be noticed that 
Yuan-cbuang mentions by name only one monastery viz — 
the gieat one of the Jetavana Pa hsien, howerei tells of 
98 (in some texts 18) monasteries all except one occupied 
being round the Jetavana viliaia. The translation which 
oui pilgrim gives for the name Prasenajit (in Pah, Pase* 
uadi) IS Shtng cliun (|f/ 3?) oi “Ovei coming army” I- 
ching, who transciibes the king’s name as in the text and 
also by Po-se ni (^[{^ gives our pilgrim’s translation 

and anotliei rendeiing, sMng-lnang (|J- :t) > The latter 
means “Excelling brightness”, and the name is said to 
liave been given to the son bom to Brabmadatta king of 
Kosala on the moimng of the birth of the Buddha, on 
account of the supernatural brightness which then appeared 
Another rendering for the name transcribed P‘o-se-m is 
Ho-yue (^n (5t) which means cheerfaU happy-loohng 2 The 
two latter translations seem to requue as their original a 
deiivative from prasad (the Pah pasidati), and the tian- 
scnption P o-se Ml, which is the one m general use, seems 
to point to a dialectic variety hke Fttsenid 

Of the old sites in ^ravasti of which oui pilgrim here 
te2}s us, ths sauuerj, the house oSSudstts, usd the ptsce 
of Angulimala’s conversion aie mentioned by Fa-bsien 
But the earlier pilgrim does not seem to have Lnomi of 


I Sar Yin Tsa sbih ch 20, Rockhill s Life p 16 
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was about to kill her, in order to complete his tale i\Jien 
the Buddha appeared on the scene The misguided }outh 
soon jielded to Buddha’s power, was converted and ordain 
ed, and rapidlj attained arhatship ‘ In some of the 
Buddhi<?t Scriptuies Finger garland is meiely a cruel 
highwayman lobbing and murdering and rendering the 
roads impassable The Buddha goes to the district in 
fested by the muiderer and he goes unattended moved 
by great compassion he meets with the murderer calls 
on him to stay in his evil course and give way to his good 
karma ■* 

Our pilgrim and Fa hsien we have seen found uathin 
^ravasti cit) a memorial of the place where this Finger 
garland had been converted and sanctified and beatified 
But this IS against tbe geueral testimony of the Buddhist 
writings According to these the murders rrere commit 
ted and the sudden coniersion effected m the country 
bejond or at a place very neatly ten yojanas 

from that city*, or in the Angutah country*, or in the 
land of Magadha « 

The pilgrim proceeding with Ins description relates as 
follows — 

“Fne or eix It south of the city is the S/e-to wood (Jeta^Tins) 
which IS the Kei Xu li» ^t«in fAnatha} m ladSrSnia) the temple 
which king Prasenujits great Minister Sudatta erected for the 
Puddba formerly it was a saug^haratoa (mona^terjX dOw it is in 
desolate rum 

According to Fa hsien the Jetavtna vihara was 1200 
(paces) outside the south gate of Sraiasti on the west 
side of the road with a gate opening to the cast that i« 


1 M B p 2 j 7 ifs eu yu chiD^ eh 11 and Der "Wc'C u d T 
b 300 Ang ku mo ching {^o 021) wlcro the student las to collect 
100 fingers Tseng yi a ban cbing c/ 31 

2 Uliys Davids Questions of Milinda in S B E X ol \\XM 
p 3v>o J r T S for 18S8 p 2 Fo shuo Ang Vu chi ching (So r22) 

> Fo sbuo ang ku cbi cl mg 

* Ang ku mo*lo-cbiDg (So 431) 

I Tsa a ban clung ch 38 (Ang kn to Jo ^ ^ 
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toward the highway. The 1200 of this account made 
above 6000 feet, and so the two pilgrims are in substantial 
agreement as to the situation of the Jetavana monastery 
In othei accounts this establishment is represented as 
being at a convenient distance from the city of ^uavasti*, 
butNagirjuna seems to describe it as having been within 
the city.2 The term here, as before, rendered “temple' 
IS clung she, and Yuan chuang seems to use it m this 
passage in the sense of “vihaia” This is the sense m 
which the term is commonlj used bj the early Chinese 
Buddhist writeis and translators Thus Pa-hsien calls the 
great establishment now under notice the Chi-huan (for 
Jetavana) cluny-she In our text this term is evidently 
used as the eciuwaleut of auuna, m the sense of 
wio/iasfery, and covers all the buildings of the great esta- 
blishment 

The name “Sudatta’ is translated by our pilgrim Sha»- 
shih or “Well bestowed” (also interpreted as “Good- 

giicr”), and his 1 ei-hoUi is the old and common rendering 
for AnSthapindada Tuan-chuang here calls Sudatta a 
“high official” (ta ch'cn g), and this title is applied 
to the man bj other writers’, but he was only a setthi 
or Householder He had been engaged in trade, and had 
enormous wealth, he is said to have been a butchei, but 
this is piobably a late invention 

At the east gale of the Jetavana monastery were two stone 
piilars, one on each side of the entrance these, which were 70 
feet high had been erected by king Asoka, the pillar on the 
left side was suTtnonnted b> a sculptnred wheel ind that on the 
right side b} an ox 

Tha statement xu this paragraph agrees pieeisely with 
Fabsien’s account of the two pillars Juben’s lendeiing 
of it IS inexplicable and Beal’s is not correct 


1 See the She wei kno Chi fanan ssu Vo ching ^ 

Bl tS) , Ssu fen lu, c/» 50, Seng ki lu, cA 23 
1 Fu-kai cheng-hsingsocbichmg, ch 4 Tseng yi a Lan ching, 
cA 33 
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v,as about to kill ber, m ordei to complete bis tale uhcu 
the Budclha appeared on the scene The misguided jouth 
soon }jelded to Buddha’s power, was converted and ordain 
ed and rapidlj attained arhatship > In some of the 
Buddhist Scriptuies Finger garland is merely a cruel 
highuajman lobbmg and muidenog and rendering the 
loads impassable The Bnddha goes to the district in 
fested by the murderer, and he goes unattended moved 
by great compassion he meets with the murderer calls 
on him to stay in his evil course and give way to his good 
karma 2 

Our pilgrim and Fa hsien we have seen found within 
Siavasti city a memorial of the place where this Finger 
garland had been converted and sanctihed and beatified 
But this IS against the general testimony of the Buddhist 
writings According to these the muideis were commit 
ted and the sudden convercion effected in the cnuntiy 
beyond SravastiJ or at a place very nearly ten yojanns 
from that city^ or m the AngutaJa country ^ or in the 
land of Mftgadha * 

The pilgrim proceeding with his description relates as 
follows— 

“Five or eiv li soutli of tbe oilj is tbe S/e^to wood (Jetaiana) 
which 13 tie Jeikutttifvan tAnatbai 1 ladSmma) the temile 
which 1 mg Frasenajits grent Mmister SudoUa erected for lie 
l^uddht formerlj it was a sausrharama (raonaaterj) now it win 
desolate ram 

According to Fa hsien the Jelavana nhira was 1200 pn 
(paces) outside the south gate of ^ravasti on the west 
side of the load with a gate opening to the east that is 


' M B p 2o7 Ha en jw cbiog 11 and Her "W^eise 11 d T 
Awg hjA wft. zVrt/g 'Aeti ^*al4ssl^. 'ntft av; 

100 fingers Ta>.Dg }i a han cbing ch 31 
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toward the highwa} The 1200 j)« of this account made 
abo-?e 5000 feet, and so the two lulgnms are in sub'itanti il 
agreement as to the situation of the Jetarana monastery 
In other accounts this establishment is represented as 
being at a convenient distance from the cit} of ^iriiasti’, 
but Isagarjuna seems to ilcscnbc it as having hecnnithm 
the city'’ The term here, as before, rendered ‘temple” 
IS climg she, and Yuan ebuang ceems to use it in tins 
passage in tbe sense of “vibiia” This is the sense m 
which the term is commonly used bj the earlj Chitiesa 
Buddhist writeis and translators Thus Fa lisien calls the 
great establishment now under notice the Chihuan (for 
Jetavana) choi^ slje In our text ibis term is eiulentl} 
used as the equivalent of in the sense of 

monastery and covers all the buildings of the great csta- 
bhshment 

The name “Sudatta’ is translated by our pilgrim Shan 
<7uh or “'W ell bcstoncd’(also interpreted as “Good 

gi\ er’ ) and his Jei lu tu is the old and common rendering 
for AnStliapindada Tuan clmang heic calls Sudatta a 
“high offtcial’ (tachen this title is applied 

to the man b; other wntcrs3, but be was onlj n setthi 
or Householder He had been engaged in trade and had 
enormous wealth, he is said to have been a butcliei, but 
this IS piobably a late iniention 

At tbe east gate of the Jeta^ana monastery wen two stone 
pillars one on each side of the enlraoce tliese h ch were 70 
feet bigh had been erected b> Img Asoka the pillar on tl e 
left side was surmounted b> a ecnlptared wlieel and that on tl c 
Tight side by an ox 

Tne statement in this paragraph agrees piecisely viith 
Fa hsien’s account of the two pillars Julien’s lendenng 
of it is inexplicable and Beal’s is not correct 


1 See the She wei kno Ch i hnan aan I o thing (-^ jYJ IS tS 
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Oa Ibe site of tlie JetaTana -monastery the pilgrim found only 
one building standing in solitary loneliness Tlis bmldinf nas 
the bncl slmne ahicli contained the image of the Buddha made 
for king Prflsenajit Xhis image which was five feet high was 
a copy of that made ior king Udayana of Kosambi already 
mentioned 

This shiine was also the onlj building which Fa hsien 
found in the Jetatana ind accoiding to him it was the 
image in it which came from its pedestal to meet the 
Buddha on his letum fiom the Tiajastriiuba Heaven and 
which was to seive as a model for all futme images of 
the Buddha 

We have nevt iLuanchuangs version of the oft told 
story how the Jetavaua. and the An ithapmdada ai ima 
came into the possession of the Buddhists 

The setthi Sudatu noted for his munificent chanty wished 
to bnfid a vtbara for the Buddha whom be invited to visit faiin 
at his home in. SravasU Buddha sent Sanputra as an expert 
to act as manager m the matter for Sudatta The only smtable 
site that could be found near Sravasti was the Park of Prince 
Jeta When the Elder asked the prince to sell his park the 
pnnee said joking— Yes for as many gold coins as will cover 
it This answer delighted Sudatta and he at once proceeded 
to cover the ground with gold coins from his treasury (not as 
Julien has it from the tre$or toya/) ‘When all the ground et 
cejt a small piece was covered the prince asked Sudatta to 
desist saying— “The Buddha truly is an excellent field it is 
meet I sow good seed ’ so on the uncovered ground he erected 
a temxle Then the Buddha said to Ananda that as the ground 
of the park had been bought by hudatta and the trees had been 
given by Prince Jeta the two men Laving like intentions their 
merits should he respected and the place sj oken of as “Jeta s 
trees Auathaimdadas aramn 

In Julien’s lendeiing of this passage he makes the pil 
gnm represent Sudatta as tillable to covei all the Park 
With gold but this IS not in the text Then Jiilien traus 
lates the words To eng hang then (ffj rI/I; ^ ff!) by— 
“Cest en lente, 1 excellent champ Am BoniWia', but this 
IS not at ill the meaning ot the expiession Ilie words 
state plainly that the Buddha is an “excellent field ’ or 
geueious soil, and this sort of expression is of ler) com 
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toon occurrence in the Buddhist Scriptures To give alms 
of food or clothing, or do anj service to Buddhas P usas 
or eminent monks or nuns, -was to sow good seed in good 
ground, the crop to he leaped either in this life or m 
one to come Hence the beings to whom such meiitonous 
«?rviccs are rendered are called “excellent fields and of 
these the most “evcellent field” alnajs is the Buddha In 
the present case the Piince wished to share in the rei\ard 
ivhich Sudatta would have, and in order to secure this 
icsult he remitted a portion of the puce for the ground 
and huilt a “temple” (dung she) foi the Buddha on the 
space unoccupied b} gold coins Some other accounts 
represent Jeta as refusing to sell even for as man) gold 
coins as nould cover the park, and when feudatti claims 
thit the mention of a sum makes a bargain and Jeta 
maintains it does not, the Judges to whom the matter is 
referred decide against the Prince This last is also re 
presented as contributing a poich or vestibule to Sudatta s 
riiara and in no case is he described as building the 
■"■hole monastei") i The statement winch Yuan chuang here 
makes the Buddha address to Ananda about the trees 
laving been given by the Prince, and the ground purch is 
el b\ Sudatta is a stupid invention to account for tin, 
common waj of designating the vib ira in Chinese trans 
Htions It was not the pilgrim, however, who invented 
the story, as it is found m other accounts of the trans 
action r 

The original Jetavana monastery, which was probahl) 
neither very largo nor substantial and was not well pro 
tectctl, was destroyed b) fire m the Buddha’s hfetime ’ 
After the death of Sudatta the place was neglected is 
' '^tis no one to look after the grounds and buildings 

new Yililra was afterwards built on a greater scale but 
^his also was burnt to the ground At one time, we read, 
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the place ■nas utterly abandoned by the Buddbst Brethien 
and -was used ns the king’s stables, but the buildings ^^eie 
again rebuilt and reoccupied by Buddhist monks In its 
palmy days, before its final destruction and abandonment 
the Jeta^ana monastery must have been a verj large and 
magnificent establishment We maj believe this ^Mtholit 
accepting all the rather legendary descriptions of it still 
extant Some authoiities give the extent of the Park as 
80 cJnuff or about 130 square acres ‘ Others tell us that 
the grounds were about ten h (or two miles) m length by 
above 700 pit (paces) in with, and that they contained 
120 buildings or even several hundr^ed houses of various 
kinds 5 Thei e -n ei e chapels foi preachmg and halls for 
meditation, messrooms and chambers for the monks, 
bathhouses, a hospital, libraries and reading rooms, with 
pleasant shady tanks, and a great wall encompassing all 
The Libraiaes were nchly furnished, not only with ortho 
dox literatuie but also with Vedic and other non Bud 
dhistic v.orks, and with ticatiscs on the aits and sciences 
taught in India at the time The monasteiy was also ncll 
situated, being conveniently neai the city, and jet away 
from the distracting sights and noises of the streets 
Moreover the Park afforded a perfect shade, and was a 
delightful place for walking in during the heat and glare 
of the day, it had streams and tanks of clear cool ivater, 
it was also free from noxious stinging creatuies, and it 
was a favourite resort of the good and devotional people 
of all leligions The native beauties and advantages of 
the place had been greatly improved bj its first Buddhist 
occupants, for the Buddha directed his disciples to plant 
trees in the grounds and bj the roadside He also caused 
the grounds to be protected from goats and cattle, and 
had a supplj of water brought in hj artificial means ’ 


* To sliao Toh clung cli ao 
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ContinuiDfj Ills descnplion Taan chuang tells us that al tbe 
^lorth cist of tlie AnStliapindad irama was a tope to mark tbo 
sj ot it winch the Suddha wosl ed i sick hliikshu Tins was a 
Brother who was suffering pam and bnng in isolation The 
Master seeing him asked him what was his malady and whj 
he was living alone The Brother rcj lied — I am of an indolent 
disposition and intolerant of tnclical treatment, so I am now 
\erj ill and have no one to attend on me Then the Buddbi 
was moied with pitj and said to linn— Good sir, I am now 
jour medical attendant. Thereupon he stroked the patient with 
his hand and all the mans ailments were cured The Buddha 
then horc him outside the chamher changed 1 is hed washed 
him and dre«sed him m clean clothes and told him to he sealous 
and energetic Hearing this the Brother felt grateful and he 
came happj in mind and comforiablo m body 

This stoT} IS related in several of tlio Buddhist Scrip 
tuics with some variations of detail According to the 
Ymaja, and some other authorities, the Buddha and An- 
anda one daj going the rounds of the Jetavana establish- 
ment found a Brother lying in a chamber apait from all 
the others, and sufTcring fiom a troublesome and unplcas 
ant malady The sick man, who was apparently quite 
helpless, esphmed to Buddlia that the Biethren left him 
to himself because he had been useless to them This 
means that he had been a scIHsh lazy man refusing to 
help others oi do his proper share of work In the Yinaja 
the incident is made tho occasion of the Buddha drawing 
up rules for the care to be taken of ■>- sick hhikhshu by 
the Brethien J In one book the Buddha is leprescnted 
as telling the neglected sick Brother that liis present mis- 
fortunes Aiere the result of ill conduct in a preiious exis 
teuce ■’ In two treatises tho scone of tho incident is laid 
at Bajagaha and these haie othei diffoiences of details 
To the north west of the aruma we are next told was a small 
tope which marked the ot at which Mnudgala putra {Maud- 


1 Vin Mah VIII 26 Sengkilu ch 28 See also the story in 
Vibbisha lun ch 11 (scene not given) 
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galjayana or Sloggallano) made aa ineffectual attempt to rase 
the girdle (or belt) of Snripotra against the will oi the l^ter 
Once the pilgrim relates when the Buddha was at the Anava 
tapta Lake with a congregation of men and de\as he discovered 
that Sanputra was absent and he sent Maudgalaputra through 
the air to summon him to the meeting In a tnce Maudgala 
pntra was in the Jetavana Vihara where he found Saripuft-a 
mending his canonical robes When the Masters request was 
communicated to him Sanputra said he would go as soon as 
his mending was finished hut Maudgalapntra threatened to carrj 
him off by bis supernormal powers Sanputra then cast his 
girdle on the floor and challenged his friend to lift it Maud 
galapntra tried all his magical powers but although he produced 
an earthquake he could not move the girdle So he went back 
alone through the air to Buddha and on his arrival found San 
putra already seated in the congregation Therenpon Maudgala 
putra declared that he bad learned from this occurrence that the 
potency of nddhi (possession of sapemonnel physical powers) 
was infenor to that of pro} a (spiritual intuition or Itauscen 
dental wisdom) 

This bttle story is told m scTeral Buddbst tieatises vath 
considerable additions In the ‘ Tseng yi a han ching”* it 
18 the Dragon king of the Anaratapta Lake tvho misses 
Sanputra fiom the congregation and asks Buddha to send 
for him Here the legend is given with ridiculous wild 
exaggerations and, as in \uan clmang*s version there is 
the piesence of an unfriendly feeling between the two great 
disciples In the “Ta chih tu lun the Buddha and Lis 
arhats are assembled at the Anavatapta Lake for the pur 
pose of hearing j itakas told and Sanputra is missed 
Jlaudgaljajana is sent to bring him, and in order to hasten 
matters he finishes the mending of Smputra’s garment 
bj magic a procedure wbicb suggests to ^lariputra the 
idea of the trial of prajni again':! nddhi. "When Maud 
galjayana saw that he could not even lift his friend’s 
girdle from the ground against the owner’s will, he knew 
it was useless to think of taking the man lumself bj the 
ear, or the shoulder, throngh the air to the Anavatapta 
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The Buddha used llus incident, as he used certain 
other events, to teach the superiority of high spiritual 
attainments over the possession oC great magical power*^ 
l,ear the “Bamng the girdle Tope , the pilgrim proceeds was 
a "well from •which Trater had been drawn for the use of the 
* Buddha Close to it was an Aaoka tope coataining a relic of 
the Buddha and there were in the vicinity at places where he 
took e-^ercise and preached memorial topes at which there were 
miraculous manifestations with dirme music and fragrance At a 
short distance behind the Jetarana monastery was the place at 
which certain non Buddhist Br^hmacharms slew a harlot in order 
to bring reproach on the Buddha These men as Yuan chuangs 
story goes hired this harlot to attend the Buddhas discourses 
and thus become known to all Then they secretly killed her 
and buried Tier body in the Bark Hanng done tl is they pro 
ceeded to appeal to the king for redress and be ordered investi 
gallon to be made When tbe body nas discovered at the mo 
nastery the heretics exclaimed that tbe great Sramana Gautama 
who was always talking of morality and gentleness after having 
had illicit interconrse with tbe woman had murdered her to 
prevent her from talking But thereapoo the desas in the air 
cried out tl at this was a elaoder of tbe heretics 

pTlisien and other authonlies gi%e the name of the un 
fortunate harlot of this story as Sundan This, it will be 
remembered was the name of the fair charmer who once 
led astray a uise and holy ascetic The word means 
hcaiiliful noman, and it is rendered in some Chinese trans- 
lations by Sao shou or “Good Head ’ * The woman of 
oui story is also called Sundaranandi 2 which is the name 
of a nun m the primitive Buddhist church She is re 
presented as the disciple (and apparently the mistiess) of 
one of the old non Buddhist teachers of Kosala (or of 
another district) Seeing these teachers distressed at the 
growing preeminence of Gautama Buddha, she suggested 
to them the expedient here described for ruining Gautama 
and restoring hei master and the other teachers to their 
former position of influence But some 'authorities like 
luan chuang andPahsien repiesent the harlot as having 


1 Fo shuo yi tsu ching eh 1 (No 674) 
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been fenced b} the Braliimns to attend the Baddfn’s ser- 
mons, and afterwaids submit to be murdered Accorefing 
to one account the Buddha bad in ages before been an 
actor, and the woman a harlot at the same time and in 
the same place the actor hod then killed the harlot for 
hei ornaments and buned her bodj at the hermitage of 
a Piatjeka Buddha • In another old story this Sundan 
had been in a former birth a wicked queen and the 
Buddha had hoen the wise and faithful servant of the 
Kang her husband 2 

Continuing narrative the pilgrim states that above lOOpnees 
to the east of tlie letivana monastery was a deep pit tlirougb winch 
Deradatla for haring sought to hill the Buddha by poison went 
down alne into Hell Deiadalla the son of Hu /an hoh^ (“Beck 
food king ) had in the course of twehe years by jealous per 
severance acquired the 60000 compendia of doctnnc and after 
wards for the sake ot its material advantages he had sought to 
attain sui crnormal power He associated with the irreligious 
()it wicked friends) and reasoned with them thus— “I Lave all 
the outward signs of the Buddha eveept two, a great Congrega 
lion attends pie and I am as good as (he Ju lai Putting these 
thoughts in practice he broke up the Brotherhood (that is by 
alluring diseiples from the Buddha to hun'elf) But Maudgalyo* 
putrA and ^ariputra under Buddhas instructions and by his 
power, won the strayed Brethren hack Bevadatta however, keit 
his evil mind put poison m his finger nails with a view to 
kill Buddha in the act of doing him reverence and fared ns in 
the story 

Tile temporary ‘bicaking up” of the Biotherliood insti- 
tuted hy Gautama Buddlia by the schism caused by Iiis 
cousin Bevadatta is a famous incident in the history of 
tlie piimitne Budilliist Clmrch TJie story of the schism 
IS narrated m several books at greater or less length and 
^'ltb a few variations of detail 2 According to some 
accounts there were 600 weak young Biethrcn seduced 
from the Buddha by Deradatla, and after a short time 


* IIsiDg ch I hsing clung (Ko 73^ 
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brought back again by Slriputii and !Maudgal)u}aim 
These 500 men then misled bj the great scliismatic had 
been his dupes manj ages before In one of their former 
births thej had all been monkeys forming a band of 600 
ivith a chief iiho nas Devadatta m Ins raonkoj existence 
60 the advice of their chief these simple monkeys set 
themselves to drav\ the moon out of a well, and v\ere all 
drowned in the attempt hj the breaking of the branch by 
which they were sningmg • 

It IS worth} of note in connection with Yuan chiiang’s 
description that Fa hsien did not see an} here The 
latter describes the spots at which the wicked woman and 
Devadatta went down into Hell as having marks of identi- 
fication given to them b} men of subsequent times The 
design and attempt to murder the Buddha by poison here 
desciibcd by Yuan ebuang arc mentioned also b} Fa hsien, 
and tliey are found m the Tibetan texts translated b} 
M' Bocklnll 3 but they arc not m all tho accounts of 
De^adatta’s proceedings The great learning and possession 
of magical powers here ascribed to Devadatta are men- 
tioned in some of the canonical works, and his claim to 
be the equal of Ins cousin in social and religious quali- 
fications IS also gnen’ But his abiupt bodil} descent 
into Hell IS generall} ascribed to other causes than merel} 
tlie abortive attempt to poison tho Buddha 
Our pilgiim here, as we have seen calls Devadatta’s 
father itfliy which is a literal rendering ofDrono- 

danaraja This Dronodanarija was a biothcr of king 
Suddhodana the father of Gautama Buddha B} a strange 
Vne pen 5-aVien ToaVes ttie pi'ignm 'uere describe 
Devadatta as ‘ le fils du roi ifo ttawj , and the mistal e is 
of course repeated by others "We are to meet with this 
tioublesome man Devadatta again in tho Eecords 


1 Seng la lu ch 7 
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To the south of Devadaltas fosse Tuan chuang continues 
•was another pit thiougli whicli tke bhikshu Km la R (Kokaffiia) 
having slandered the Buddha \ient down alive into Hell 

This man Kokalika is better knovrn as a partisan of 
Devadatta than as an enemy of the Buddha He nas tve 
learn from other souices an unscrupulous fnend and fot 
lower of Devadatta always piaising his master and call 
mg right wrong and wrong right in agieement with him 
They had met m a former state of existence when Koka 
Ilka was a crow and Devadatta a jackal The latter had 
scented the corpse of an unbuned eunuch and had neaily 
devoured its flesh when the hungry crow, eagei to get 
bones to pick praised and flattered the jackal m fulsome 
lying phrases To these the latter replied in a similar 
strain and then feigning language bi ought on them aie 
huke from a rishi who was the Pusa* 

Still farther south above 800 puces the pilgrm proceeds was 
a third deep pit or trench By Ibis Chan che the Brahmin 
woman for hasisg calumniated the Buddha passed alive into 
Hell Yuan chuang then tells his version of the story of Chan 
che whom he calls a disciple of the bon Buddhists In order 
to disgrace and ram Gautama and bring her masters into repute 
and pO],ulant} she fastened a wooden basin under her clothes 
in front Then she went to the Jetavana monastery and openly 
declared that she was with child illicitly to the preacher and 
that the child in her womb was a Sakya She was believed b} 
all the heretics but the orthodov knew she was speaking slander 
Then Indra as a rat exposed the wicked tr ck and the woman 
went down to “UnremiUing HcU to bear her retribution 
The loyal had woman of tins otory, called by the pil 
glim “Chan che the Bialimiu woman”, is the Clancl a «}« 
mill a of the Pall Scnptmes* This Pah name maj also 
be the original for the C7ia« rhe mo na of Fa hsien and 
others another form of transcription of the name being 
Chan che mo na 1*1 with ««, “woman’, added* But we 
find the ouginal name translated by Pao chih or 


* Fo shno sh ng ching eh 3 Sar Vin Fo-stogshih el 16. 

* Dh p 338 I3t 3J^S 4 18' Cbinchl in IIard> M B p 28 J 
s B u sn ch u I ai ching rf 7 
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“Pierce minded”, that is, ChaiidamaQ i, wluch was apparently 
the early form of the name* In a Chinese translation of 
a Buddhist work the woman is designated simply the 
“Many longued Woman” ^ According to one authority she 
was a disciple of the Tirthika teacher Kesakamhala, and 
it was at the instigation of tins teacher that she pretend- 
ed to be with child to the Buddha m the manner here 
desciibed Another version of the story, and perhaps the 
earliest one, makes Chan che (oi Chanda) a Buddhist nun 
led astray by evil influences When hei trick with the 
basin IS discovered she is sentenced to be buried alive, 
but the Buddha intei cedes for her, and she is only banish- 
ed Then the Buddha gives a very satisfactory explana- 
tion of the woman’s conduct She had come in contact 
with him long ago in Ins existence as a dealer in pearls, 
and he had then incurred hei resentment The} had also 
met ID another stage of then previous bves when the 
P‘usa was a monkey, and Chanclie was the relentless wife 
of the Turtle (or the Crocodile) and wanted to eat the 
monkey’s hvei So her desire to inflict injury on the 
Buddha was a survival from a very old enmitj s The 
Pall accounts and Fa hsien agree with Yuan-chuang in 
representing Chan che as going dow n alive into Hell, but, 
as has been stated, Fa-hsien differs from Yuan chuang in 
not making mention of the pit by which she was said to 
have passed down ■* 

The narrative next tells us that 60 or 70 pacts to the east of 
the Jetavana Monastery was a temple (phtng she) above sixty 
feet high which contained a aittmg image of the Baddha with 
Ins face to the east At this place the Jnlai had held discussion 
with the Tlrthikas (woi tao) To the east of this thing she was 
a Deva Temple of the same duaenatoos which was shut out from 
the western sun m the evenmg by the Buddhist temple, while 


* To shuo sheng ching, eh 1 (Here Ckan c/e is a nun) 

* Hsing ch 1 hsing ching ch 1 

* To shuo sheng ching ch 1 Jstaha (tr Chalmers) Yol I p 142 

* In some of the books e g in the Ch ii t ai ching and the Fo 
shuo shCng ching the woman does not undergo any punishment, m 
the former treatise moreover the oeearrence takes place at Vesali 
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tlie latter in tbe morning was not dernvei of Oie ra)» of Uie 
sun by tlio Dc\a Ttmple * 

ra*hsien also saw these two temples, and ho Ins gnen 
a siiuiHr account of them Hut he applies the name 
Inigfn or ‘Shadow Cotei’ to the Dtva temple 

while \\michua«g gi%es it lo the Buddha temple in the 
foimer case the tenu means Oietshmhucd and in the 
latter it means Oicrshadoamg 

Three or four /• cast from the Orersbadowing Temple \uan 
cliuang continues was a tope at the ilacc wlierc Sinputta had 
discussed with the Tlrtl tkns t\hcn binputta came to ^ruvasti 
to help Sudatta in founding Ins monastery the six non lluddlii'l 
teachers challenged him to a contest as to magical powers and 
Sari] utta excelled his competitors 

TilO contest of tins passage took place while Sanputta 
MIS at 'iroasti assisting Sudatta in the constniction of 
the great monaster) But the competition was not with 
the SIT great teachers’ it tins tiilh the chiefs of the 
local sects, who wished to hare the joung and successful 
rnal m religion cscliuled from the district In our passage 
It will be noted tint the pilgrim writes of Sanputta dis 
cussing with the non Buddhists, and this seems to he ex 
plained ns menning tint he fought them on the point of 
magical poweis Tins is in agreement with the storj as 
told in some of the Buddhist hooks All the leading oppo 
nents of the Buddha were inrited to meet Sinputta nt 
an open discussion the) came and when all were seated 
the spol esraaii of the Bmhmins Red-eye by nnme, was 
invited to state the subject of discussion * He thereupon 
intimated that he wished to compete with Sinputta in 
the exhibition of magical powers this was allowed and the 
result was that Sanputta came off conqueror 

^esitre ‘inc '^ariputraTiope was a lempie [ciiin^iii) in Irorii 
of which was a tope to the Buddha It was here that the Buddha 


t Chung hsu clung cJi 12, BocLhill Life p 48 This tope to 6ari 
putra 13 not mentioned by Fahsien, it is per! aps the tope to Sin 
putra in the Tetaaana pointed out to Asoka in llie Divjav p D94 
A yu wang chuao eh 2 
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worsted Iiis religious opponents in argument, and receiyed ilother 
• YisaVlia’s invitation 

The spot at which the Buddha silenced his pioud and 
learned opponents at Srarasti was supposed to haNe been 
marked by a special tope. This was one of the Eight 
&reat Topes, already referred to, associated with the 
Buddha’s careei. AVe cannot regard the tope of this 
paragraph, or the temple of a previous passage, as the 
celebrated Great Tope of Srlvasti > 

Of the ladj here called “Mothei Tisaklu” ue have to 
make mention presently The mutation oi request here 
mentioned was probably connected i\jtb the Hall she made 
for the Buddha and his disciples ^ 

To the south of the Accepting invitation Tope, the pilgrim 
proceeds, was the place at which kiog Virudbakn, on Ins way 
to destroy tlieSakja*, saw the Buddha, and turned hack with ins 
army, ''j^en Virudhaka ascended the throne, "iuan clinang re* 
lates, be raised a great arm> and set out on the march [from 
^ravasti to Eapilavastu] to avenge a former insult A bhikshu 
reported the circumstance to the Buddha, who thereupon left 
^ravasU, and took his seat under a dead tree b} the roadside 
'When the king came up he recognized Buddha, dismounted, and 
paid him lowly reaereiicc He then asked the Buddha why he 
did not go for shade to a tree with leaves and branches “5Iy 
chn are my branches and leaves”, replied Buddha, “and as they 
are in danger what shelter can I have?” The king said to him- 
self — “The Lord is taking the side of his relatives — let me 
return” So he looked on Buddha moved with compassion, and 
called his armj home 

Near this place, the piJgnm goes on, was a tope to mark the 
spot at which 500 Sakya maidens were dismembered by this 
same king’s orders When Yiiudhaka had taken his revenge on 
the Sakjas he selected 600 of their maidens for liis harem. But 


1 Dr Hoey proposes to identify the chtng she with its tope of 
this passage with “the ruins named Baghalia Ban ’ near Saliet Mahet, 
and he thinks that this may be the site of “Visakha’s Purvarima”. 
But this 13 quite impossible, and tbe pilgrim does not note, as 
Dr Hoey says he does, that the chtng shi was “in strict dependence 
on the Sangharuma (of the Jetavana)’, op c p 38 

2 Or the request which the Buddha accepted may have heen 
Jlothcr Vis ikha’s petition to be allowed to present robes to the Bretliren. 
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Ibcse young ladies were hanghtjt *nd refused to go “abusing the 
king as the son of a slase*’ ({i-cfc t* trunj-c/ia-jen cfn4 *.u 
n X A ^ tl‘® Ifsnicd what they 

had done, he was wroth and ordered that them aidens ihoul 1 1 e 
killed by mutitation So tbeir hands and feet were cut olT, and 
their bodies were thrown into A | it hilc tl e iraidcns were ij 
the agonies of dying they catted on the Iluddlii, and he heard 
them Telling Ins disciples to bring garments ^lhat is, for the 
naked maidens) be went to the |Uee of execntion. Here Ic 
presebed to the dying girls on llie mystenes of his religion on 
the binding action of the iisc desires, the three ways of trans 
migration, the separation from the lored and the long course of 
births and deaths The maidens were j untied and enligbtcntd 
by the liuddhas teaching, and they all died at the same time 
and were reborn in Ueaian Indra in the guise of a Ilnihmin 
had their bodies and tnembert collected and cremated and men 
afterwards erected the tope at the place 
^ot far from this tope, Uie pilgnci tells us was a large dried 
up pond, the scene of Virulhakai extinction The Duddha 
had preduted that at she end of tesen dais from the time of 
the prophecy the king would perish by fire When it came to 
the lercnth dai the kiog made op a pleasure party by water 
and remained in Ins barge with the ladns of his harem on the 
water in order to C'Cipe the predicted fate Iluthis precautions 
were in >ain, and on that day a fierce Cre broke out on his 
barge, and tlie Ling went alire through biases into the Hell of 
unintcnnitting torture 

Wc are to meet with this king Vinnlliaka again jircsenlly 
in connection with Uis sack of KaptlaTxtslu- I'.t h«ieu, with- 
out mentioning the deid free, makes the place at which 
the Buddha waited for Virudhaka to hate been four 1/ 
to the south-east of Sratasti cit} and he says there was 
a tope at the spot. In Buddha’s repl} to the king about 
ius kmdied being branches and leatcs there was prolnbh 
in the original a pun on the words Slkkiil, 0 houch, and 
Sakya. By the answer of the Buddha the king knew that 
he was speahng from an aCTectionate interest in Ins rela- 
tives, and the king was accortlingly moved to recall his 
army. The Buddha repeated the interview with the king 
twice and Ihen^ left the Srikyas to the consequences of 
then karma 

The number of Sakya maidens earned off by Virudhaka 
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ri*li‘‘icn, wlio iKq jiHcts the “Wonil of ohliinod exes” 
four {i to tin north \st of the .let i\ n\ \ \ \h ira, does not 
knou of brig-rnds, md the BOO nho receno tlicir sight 
'ind phnt their sticks were Wind men resident it tlio 
monistOT) .Tuhui suggests ‘■Apt metriv ini ' ik pos«il)l\ 
the Sinskrit onginil for ‘•Wood «f ohtunid eies hut 
we know tint tiie inme wis Andlnraiu Tins meins the 
dor^ or lh«d nwofi, and it wis tnn^Httd hj lnli«{r]|l) 
with the s line meining or h^ C7iou(^^-) an Im llie “Wood 
of di^ dirkncss’ “Ohtnncd Ejts’ ind “Opened 
O'at-ycu) ire nitncs which must hive hitii given lung 
ifter the Ilnddhi’s time ind it is poseihic that tlnv exist 
onl\ m transhtions. Tin Andliivini ns vvt Icim from 
till pilgrims and the Buddhist scriptures wis a fwounti. 
rc'ort of the Buddhist Brethren f» r meditUion and othii 
sjnntuil excrene* Iltrt the cirl) hhikslius ind hliik- 
«huni8 spent i large portion of their turn iii the afternoons 
sitting under the trees on the mats which lhc\ liid earned 
on tlitir slionldcrs for the puri*<*se The Wood was Tcr} 
cool and quiet, irapcnious to the sun’s rajs, and free from 
mosquitoes and other stinging torment®’ 

Before we pass on to the neat ciir m our pilgrim’® 
narrative we rai} notice some of the more important 
omissions from his list of tlio interesting «ights of the 
Srivasti district There were two mountains jii this dis- 
trict, one called the T a sJian or Pagoda Hill, that is per- 
haps, Chaitjagiri, and the other called the Sa (in some 
teats Voyiolo or Salar(^ mountain, and of neither of 
these have we anj mention * Some of the senous Brethren 
in the earl) church rc«orted to the<:e mountains and lived 
on them for several months Then our pilgrim does not 
notice the A-c/n / o (Hi?’ (or rt)B) or Aciravatl Eiver 


I See Si.ng ki lu e?t a, TsCng yi a Lan cliiog ch 33, VibliS'lia 
lun, cA 13, Sam \ol I p 128, 135 (P T S) In the Smg 
ki lu (c7i 29) we find the rendenng “opening ejes wood , and so in 
other places * 

* Setvg ki III cA 32 (T’a sAan), Ghuog a han-chvng eh 8 (So or P o 
lo lo than) 
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■wliicli flowed south eastwirds past the Sravasti city nor 
dots lie mention the Sundaia (or Sun-te li) or Sundarika 
Hiver ' "We read in other hooks also of the “Pond of 
Dismemberment”, and this is not mentioned by the pilgrim 
It was the basm of water near which the Salcya maidens 
were mutilated and left to pensh This is apparentlj the 
Fu to It, the “celebrated water of Sravasti”, also called 
Patah and Patala The Tibetan translators apparently 
had Patali which they leproduce literally by “red-colour- 
ed” But the original was perhaps Patala which is the 
name of a Hell, and it will be remembered that Yuan- 
chuang places the pond or lake through which Virudhaka 
went down into Hell close to the spot at which the mai- 
dens were mutilated Then the lake is said to have re- 
ceived a name from this dismembeiraent In the AvadUna 
Kalpalat i it is called the Hastagaibba or “Hand contain- 
ing” Lake, and tins is appaiently the meaning of the 
Tibetan name which Rockbill seems to translate “the 
pool of the seveied hand” * Then that one of the Eight 
Great Topes of the Buddha which was at ^iSvasti is not 
mentioned, unless we are to regard it as the tope at 
Buddha’s shrine already noticed But the strangest and 
most unaccountable omission is that of the PurvarSma or 
East monastery This great and famous establishment 
was erected by Visakha known in religion -as “IVIrigara’s 
Mother” She was actually the daughter in-law of Mngara, 
but after she converted that man, and made him a devout 
Buddhist, she was called lus mather In Pah her mona- 
stery is called Pubbarama MigSraraitu Pasada, that is, 

name is translated literally into Chinese, but th6 trans- 
lators also render Migaramatu hjLii-mit ox “Deer-mother”, 
and MigSra is “Deer-son”. This monastery which was 


1 Seng ki lu, ch 15 et aL (Aehtfo nver), Chung a ban ching, 
eh 29, Tseng yi a hall cbmg, ch 6, Tsa a ban ching ch 47, Sam 
Nik Vol I p 167, Fa cbupiyu efamg, c7t 1 

2 Seng ki lu, ch 3, Sbih sung lu, eft 46, EockbiU lufe p 121 
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second onl) to the Jctav^na Vih vra vras in a ihsnscd royal 
parL There ivere bnihlings it it for there^idencL of the 
hhikshus and hhihshunTs, and there Mere quiet halls for 
meditation and for religious <liscourse Ta h->ien makes 
mention of this famous establishment and places its site 
si\ or seven li to tho north cast of the Jetavana Vih irt 
This agrees with refeiences to the monastery m other 
hooks which place it to the cast (or in (lie cast part) of 
the City and not far from the letavana • 

'^Ijore *i5ty li to the north weit of ''farasti the pilgrim 
narrates,* ^ras an otd city the home of Knsvapa ti e pre\jons 
Buddha. To the sooth of th« old city was a tope where this 
Buddha after attaining bodhi met hw father and to the north 
of tho citj was a tope with his bodily relics the«e two topes 
bad been erected by king Asoka 

Fa hsien who places Kasyapa Buddha’s natal city BO h 
to the west of 6r ivasti calls tho city Tu net pj) These 
ch u icters probably rcpre«cnt a sound like Topi and the 
city IS perhaps that called i/t in a ^lnaya treatise* 
Fa hsien al?o mentions topes at the places where K i^yapa 
Buddha met his father where be died, and where his body 
was preserved but he does not a«cnbe any of these topes 
to -ksoka, Hardy’s authority makes Benares to have been 
the city of this Buddha and this agrees with several sutras 
in Chinese translations In a Yinaya treati'^e Benares is 
the city, and the king Kih } t (■§• |n) erects a grand 

tope at the place oi Kassapa Buddha’s cremation ’ 


‘ ■\I B ^-233 Angnt >.»fc Aol III p 344 (P T S), Tsa a 
ban ching ch 3S Chnog a ban ching ch 29, Tachib tu Ian cJ 3 
TBe- teem, Purvarama (or Pnbbarama} is sometimes interpreted as 
meaning “what was formerly an arama or “a fomer arams but 
this does not seem so suitable as “East arama In the Sar Vin 
Isa shih 11 1 chmg has I#n tau nm chin yuan (J£ •f' ^ 
or “the old Srama of Migaramata 

* Tti*^ IS called a ^ « lao of the Srarasti country in Seng 

kUa cJ 23 

s M B p 99 Ch i Fo fa mn liamg tau chirrg (\o €‘^6), Fo-shno* 
ch 1 Fo chmg (No 860) Fo shao Fo mmg chmg ch 9 (No 404) where 
the name of the city chih shih is said to be an old name 
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There -were some other places of mterest to Bud- 
.dlRsts which are described in Buddhist books as being 
in this Kosala countiy One of these was the Ka-li lo 
(M M Sail which was at a large cote not far from 
the capital i This transcription is perhaps for Katira which 
means a cate, and may have been the name of a hill, or it 
may be for K'areni, a place often mentioned m the Pah 
books It was m the Kalilo Hall that the Buddha deliver- 
ed the very interesting cosmological sutra entitled “Ch‘i- 
shih yin-pen chmg” Then near the capital was the So- 
lo lo ^ jg), that IS, Salara hill, with steep sides, m the 
caves of which Aniniddha and some hundreds of other 
bhikshus lodged 2 Farther away and about three yojanas 
from Sravaati was the Sakya village called X<m t anff 
or Deer-Hall Here the Buddha bad an establishment m 
which he lodged and preached, and in which he was visited 
by the king of Kosala ^ 


for Benares Sar Yio Tsa sbib ck 2a where At h A:t king of Benares 
erects a grand tope to this Buddha, 
t Ch 1 shih yin pen ching (No 549) 

2 Chung a han clung ch 19 
s Tseng yi a han chmg ch 82 




